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PKEFACE. 


Visiting  the  ancient  countries  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  being 
the  chief  object  of  travelling  at  the  present  day,  and  the  consequent 
interest  taken  in  the  remains  of  the  former  grandeur,  magnificence, 
and  high  civilization  of  these  countries,  has  made  Archseology  one 
of  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  studies  of  the  present 
day.  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  were  the  fountain  heads  of  our 
civilization  and  the  sources  of  our  knowledge;  to  them  we  can 
trace,  link  by  link,  the  origin  of  all  that  is  ornamental,  graceful, 
and  beautiful,  in  our  architecture,  sculpture,  and  in  the  arts  of 
design.  Remaius,  evincing  the  perfection  they  have  reached  in 
these  arts,  and  attesting  the  stages  of  development  which  have  been 
passed  through  leading  to  that  culminating  point  of  excellence,  are 
still  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  in  those  countries.  An  intimate 
knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  original  state  and  former  perfection, 
and  also  of  the  present  state  of  these  remains,  has  been  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  many.  Each  country  has  found  ardent  in- 
vestigators in  its  history  and  antiquities.  The  ruins  of  Eg}'pt 
have  yielded  an  endless  amount  of  historical  information  to  the 
ardent  researches  and  zeal  of  Young,  Champollion,  Eosellini,  Wil- 
kinson, Bunsen,  Lepsius,  Birch.  The  temples  and  Cyclopean  remains 
of  Greece  have  been  accurately  drawn  and  described  by  Chandler, 
Stuart,  Dodwell,  Miiller,  Leake,  Falkener,  Wordsworth,  Penrose. 
The  remains  of  ancient  art  in  Italy  have  been  always  a  &vourite 
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theme  of  writers  of  different  countries,  English,  French,  German, 
as  well  as  of  Italian  writers.  Brann,  Cramer,  Dennis,  Fergnsson, 
Lanzi,  Micali,  Inghirami,  Canina,  have  wiitten  lai^ely  on  these 
subjects. 

The  works  of  these  authoi*8,  treating  of  the  varions  subjects  oi 
ancient  art,  are  for  the  most  part  not  only  voluminous  and  very 
costly,  but  also  difficult  to  be  procured.  The  present  work  has, 
therefore,  been  compiled  to  supply  a  want  often  felt  when  travelling 
in  Greece,  Italy,  or  Egypt ;  a  work  which  woidd  afford  concise 
general  information  on  the  objects  of  antiquity  so  frequently  met 
with  in  these  countries.  Its  chief  object  has  been  to  condense, 
within  the  smallest  possible  compass,  the  essence  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  writings  of  authors  who  are  considered  as  authori- 
ties on  these  subjects 

We  have  adopted  the  following  division  in  this  work  : —  . 


AKCHITECTUBE 


Egyptian, 
Gbeciam, 
ErsrsoAN, 
Roman, 


Walls,  housee,  temples,  altars,  oolomns,  obelisks, 
pyramids^  theatres,  amphitheatres,  nauma- 
ohia,  hippodromes,  stadia,  baths,  public 
roads,  bridges,  gates,  aquedacts,  tombs. 


I  Egyptian,  \  ^.. 
I  Statues. 
^^'        Bnsts. 
Etruboan,  (  _        ,.  , 
I  Bas-rehem. 
Roman,       / 


PAINTING    . 


Egyptian, 

Gbbcian,     f  Frescoes,  painted  sculpture,  painted  vases, 

Etruscan,  I      mosaics. 

Roman, 


GLYFIIC  ART  . 


Egyptian, 
Gbbcian, 
Etbubgan, 
Roman, 


Engraved  stones,  in  intaglio  and  cameo. 


(Egyptian, 
INSCRIPTIONS  •<«„.,'    \  Material,  alphabets,  hiuguages,  abbreviations. 

Roman, 
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To  avoid  notes  of  reference,  appended  is  a  list  of  the  works  and 
writers  consulted,  and  whose  words  are  frequently  quoted  and  in- 
troduced. 

Bunsen's  Egypt, 

Lepsius'  Egypt. 

Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians. 

Sharpy's  Egypt. 

Muller's  Ancient  Art  (Leitch's  translation). 

Ferousson's  Handbook  of  Architecture. 

Dennjs'  Etmria. 

Flaxman*s  Lectures. 

WESTMACorr's  Handbook  of  Sculpture. 

Gell's  PompHana. 

WlNKELMAN. 

Canina's  Boma  Antica. 

VlTRUVIUS. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

Classical  Dictionary. 

Gwilt's  Encydopcedia  of  Architecture. 
Bawunson's  Herodotus. 
Woenum's  Epochs  of  Painting. 
Birch's  Andent  Pottery. 
C.  W.  King's  Antique  €hms. 

Natural  History  of  Precious  Stones. 

Yaux's  British  Museum. 

To  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Samuel  Suarpe  we  are  much  indebted  for 
the  use  of  several  woodcuts  from  his  "  History  of  Egypt." 

H.  M.  W. 
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First  Division. 
MONUMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTUKE. 

Each  nation  has  its  rules,  its  proportions,  and  its  particular  tastes, 
having  always  in  view  the  same  end — solidity,  regularity,  and  con- 
venience. The  architecture  of  a  people  is  an  important  part  of  their 
history.  It  is  the  external  and  enduring  form  of  their  public  life :  it  is 
an  index  of  their  state  of  knowledge  and  social  progress.  The  influ- 
ence of  climates  and  public  institutions  was  particularly  displayed  in 
the  productions  of  architecture.  The  material  also  afforded  by  the 
country  must  necessarily  have  an  important  influence  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  people.  In  our  West,  temples  open  to  the  sky  would  be 
as  little  suited  to  its  climate  as  to  our  habits.  Scenic  representations 
formed  more  a  pai*t  of  the  national  customs  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  than  with  us ;  and  lastly,  the  art  of  war,  snch  as  it  was 
among  the  ancients,  imposed  other  principles  on  military  archi- 
tecture. 

Section  I.— WALLS— MORTAR— BRICKS. 

Walls  :  Egyptian, — The  walls  of  inclosure  of  the  Egyptian  towns 
are  generally  constructed  of  crude  bricks,  dried  in  the  sun.  Their 
dimensions  are  various;  the  mud  of  the  Nile  supplied  the  material, 
which,  however,  required  straw  to  prevent  the  bricks  cracking. 
Sometimes  they  bear  short  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  enclosed  in  an 
oval,  which  is  the  stamp  of  the  king  under  whose  reign  they  were 
made.  Burnt  bricks  were  not  used  in  Egypt,  and  when  found  they 
are  known  to  be  of  a  Roman  time.  Large  and  massive  stones  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  temples.  Calcareous  stone  was 
generally  employed  in  the  walls  of  buildings.     The  only  works  of 
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Egj'ptian  architectare  known  aro  temples,  palaoea,  pyramida,  walls  of 
incloaure,  quays,  and  other  public  constructions;  private  construe- 
tions,  hunses,  &c.,  have  disupjieared  in  the  lapse  of  time,  either 
because  they  were  built  of  ulay  or  brick,  or  of  Bome  other  as 
peritihable  material.  The  pyramidal  or  sloping  line  was  a  character- 
istic featnre  of  the  Egyptian  style  in  temples  and  other  bnildinga — 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  solidity.  Another  feature  was  the 
reed  moulding,  with  lines  cut  obliquely  on  it,  on  the  angles 
foimed  by  the  faces  of  the  wall.  The  walls  were  surmounted  by  a 
projecting  cornice.  The  Bolidity  of  Egyptian  masonry  ie  well 
known:  it  is  the  result  of  the  good  choice  of  materials,  of  its 
extraordinary  size,  and  of  the  care  bestowed  on  the  building.  It 
has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  iu  the  courses  the  neighbouring 
stones  were  attached  to  one  another  by  plugs  of  wood,  dove-tailed 
at  eacli  end,  and  imbedded  in  the  stones.  The  Gi'eeks  and 
Eomans  employed  bronze  and  iron  for  the  same  puip3se.  There 
is  no  appearance  that  metallic  cramps  were  ever  used  among  the 
Egj-ptians. 


¥.    tiiwhtinov  (muplecton). 

0    TbeUo<kinium(oniilMi!«r«ad8). 

Grecian. — At  first  the  Greelis  built  their  walls  of  rough  stones 
>f  large  proportions;  the  interstices  were  filled  up  with  smaller  stones ; 
leiuains  of  siiniiar  walls   can   bo  seen   at  I'iryns,     At   Mycense, 
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Ck)rmtli,  Eretria,  and  Cadjanda  in  Lyoia,  tlie  most  ancient  walls  are 
of  irregular  polygons,  carefully  cut,  and  well  joined  together. 
When  Grecian  architecture  arrived  at  perfection,  it  adopted  three 
different  kinds  of  masonry : — the  iaodomum  ;  courses  of  stone  of  the 
same  height,  and  in  general  very  long :  the  pseudo-isodomum  ;  courses 
of  stone  of  irregular  height  :  the  empUctoUy  for  extiBordinary 
thicknesses.  The  two  faces  of  the  wall  were  built  with  cut  stone,  and 
the  intervening  space  was  filled  with  rough  stones  imbedded  in 
mortar,  and,  at  certain  distances,  stones  (Siarovoi)  long  enough  to 
extend  to  both  sides,  consolidated  this  kind  of  construction. 

Italian. — ^In  Italy  the  stages  of  the  development  of  masonry  are 
not  very  different  from  those  followed  in  Greece.  The  following 
division  of  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  different  styles  of  masonry 
in  ancient  walls  seems  to  be  approved  of  by  the  best  authorities, 
and  may  answer  for  the  description  of  walls  both  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  for  the  sequence  of  styles  was  similar  in  both  countries.  First, 
the  Cyclopean,  composed  of  unhewn  masses,  mdely  piled  up,  with 
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no  further  adjustment  than  the  insertion  of  small  blocks  in  the 
interstices,  and  so  described  by  Pausanias.  Of  this  rudest  stylo  of 
masonry  few  specimens  now  exist ;  the  most  celebrated  one  is  the 
citadel  of  Tiryns.  The  second  style,  which  we  would  call  the 
Polygonal,  though  generally  called  the  Pelasgian,  is  a  natural  and 
obvious  improvement  of  the  former.  The  improvement  consists  in 
fitting  the  ^side  of  the  polygonal  blocks  to  each  other,  so  that 
exteriorly  the  walls  may  present  a  smooth  and  solid  surface.  What 
goes  far  to  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  this  polygonal  masonry  is 
the  primitive  style  of  its  gateways,  and  the  absence  of  the  arch  in 

B  2 
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connection  with  it ;  and  also  that  it  is  found  as  a  substruction  under 
-walls  built  in  the  horizontal  style,  which  is  of  later  origin,  as  in 
the  walls  of  Cosa.     This  style  is  prevalent  at  Mycenae,  and  also  to 


PULTGONAL  WAUA 


be  seen  in  the  walls  of  Cadyanda  in  Lycia.  It  is  also  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Etruscan  cities  of  Cosa  and  Satumia.  Similar  polygonal 
masonry  is  to  be  found  in  the  walls  of  Alatri  and  Arpino.     In  the 


\ 
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third  style,  which  we  shall  call  the  Irregular  Horizontal,  by  some 
called  Eti-uscan,  and  also  Hellenic,  from  its  being  the  prevalent 
style  in  Etruria  and  in  Greece,  the  blocks  are  laid  in  horizontal 
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conraee,  with  more  or  less  irregularity ;  imd  the  joints,  sometiraea 
accuiutely  fitted,  &re  either  perpendicular  or  oblique.  Cement  was 
not  employed  in  any  of  these  walls :  the  mafieiveneBB  of  the  parts 
rendered  it  nuneceBBary.     An  approximation  to  this  style  is  visible 


at  Hycenee,  bat  is  seen  in  perfection  in  the  cities  of  Ftnivia,  many 
of  which  still  retain  their  ancient  walla  ;  we  may  name  Fieeole, 
Volterra,  Cortona,  Populonia,  Roselle,  and  others.*    To  this  maybe 

*  Some  attribute  the  adoption  <^  thcie  difibrent  BtyleB  of  masonry  to  constructire 
newmtj,  wul  affirm  that  the  cl>aractn  ot  the  masonry  ib  delermined  by  the 
material,  limestone  splittini;  readily  into  polygonal  forms,  and  traTcrtine  having;  a 
bocliontal  clearage.  ThiB  theory  is  hoTrever  contradicted  by  the  wslle  of  Satnmia, 
Tor  ttiey  are  polygonal  and  hnilt  of  travertiuc. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  hoxard  a  conjecture,  I  vould  ray,  that  in  Uie  art  of 
bailding,  as  in  every  other  art,  there  is  a  progress  from  tlia  rudest  state  to  per- 
fection ;  each  Bcponite  style  of  masonry  is  Uie  result  or  noceseaty  consequence  of 
Uiat  progren  and  giudunl  derslopmeut  in  the  art  of  building  in  any  country,  and 
not  peculiar  to  any  particular  lace;  each  style  marking  the  atnge  of  development 
tn  the  art.  As  in  scnlptare  there  are  three  different  atylea;  the  first,  rigid,  hard, 
and  rude,  whidi  was  the  fint  beginning  of  art ;  the  aecond,  when  there  was  more 
regard  to  proportion  and  beauty:  and  leatly.  the  third  or  perfect  ftyle — sain  masonry, 
tike  fint  or  primitivo  atyle  wua  but  a  piling  up  of  rough  blocks  which  loigbt  be 
■nggeeted  to  any  people;  the  aeenod  style  may  be  considered  nn  improvement 
of  the  fomier ;  the  third  style,  a  itill  greater  improvement,  when  the  masonry  was 
broaght  to  its  moat  perfect  slate.    (Specimens  of  polygonal  and  horizontal  maaaar}-. 
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added  a  fourth  style,  which  is  the  final  improvement  on  the  irregular 
horizontal,  and  is  composed  of  regular  horizontal  courses  of  cut 
Btone,  such  as  was  used  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Greece,  and 
similar  to  that  now  in  universal  use.  This  may  he  distinguished  as 
the  Regular  Horizontal ;  these  different  styles  are  not,  however,  of 
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the  same  period  or  age  in  all  coimtiies,  hut  they  mark  the  stages  of 
development  of  the  ai*t  of  masonry  in  the  country  in  which  they  are 
found. 

JBoman.— At  first  the  Komans  imitated  the  Etruscans  their  masters, 
and  were  ever  borrowing  of  their  neighbours,  not  only  civil  and 
religious  institutions,  but  even  the  sterner  arts  of  war.  In  tho 
same  manner  in  their  architecture  and  fortification :  in  the  Sabine 
country  they  seemed  to  have  copied  the  style  of  the  Sabines,  in 
Latium,  of  the  Latins,  in  Etruria  of  the  Etruscans.  Afterwaixls  the}- 
adopted  two  kinds  of  construction :  the  incertum,  or  antiquum,  com- 
posed of  small  rough  pieces  placed  irregularly,  and  imbedded  in  a 


with  a  similar  sequence  of  styles,  are  fotmd  in  Porn  and  in  tlie  central  parts  of 
America  (Missouri),  where  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  either  Pelasgic  or  Etruscan 
origin.  According  to  Mr.  Fergusson.  examples  occur  in  Peru  of  every  intennediate 
gradation  between  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  house  of  Manco  Capac  and  the  regular 
horizontal  masonry  of  the  Tambos,  precisely  corresponding  with  tlie  gradual  pro- 
gress of  art  in  Latium,  or  any  European  country  where  the  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic 
etyle  of  building  has  been  found. 
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lai^ge  quantity  of  inoii;ar :  and  the  reticulaium,  composed  of  stones, 
cnt  and  squared,  but  joined  so  Uiat  the  line  of  the  joining  formed  a 
diagonal^  which  gave  to  the  walls  the  appearance  of  net- work. 
Yitruvius  says,  that  this  mode  of  building  was  the  most  common  in 
his  time ;  several  examples  of  it  still  remain  :  one  may  be  seen  in 
that  part  of  the  walls  of  Bome  called  the  Muro  Torto.  The  Greeks 
gave  it  the  name  of  didyotheUm,  synonymous  with  net;  they  also 
communicated  to  the  Bomans  their  emplecton.  Another  structure  of 
which  the  Bomans  made  great  use,  and  which  was  one  of  the  most 
durable  of  all,  was  that  composed  of  flat  tiles.  Canina  distinguishes 
five  species  of  Boman  masonry:  (1)  when  the  blocks  of  stone  are 
laid  in  alternate  courses,  lengthwise  in  one  course  and  crosswise  in 
the  next :  this  is  the  most  common.  (2)  When  the  stones  in  each 
couTse  are  laid  alternately  along  and  across ;  this  construction  was 
usual  when  the  walls  were  to  be  faced  with  slabs  of  marble. 
(3)  When  they  were  laid  entirely  lengthwise ;  (4),  entirely  cross- 
wise. (5)  When  the  courses  are  alternately  higher  and  lower  than 
each  other,  as  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  over  the  Tiber.  The  earliest 
instances  of  Boman  masonry  are  to  be  found  in  the  Career  Mamer- 
tinus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  the  Servian  walls.  They  are  con- 
structed of  massive  quadrangular  hewn  stones,  placed  together 
without  cement. 

MoBTAR. — The  perfection  of  that  of  the  ancients  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  The  f^yptians  never  employed  it  in  their  great  construc- 
tions; but  other  monuments  preserve  traces  of  it:  the  pyramids 
were  formerly  covered  with  a  coating  which  supposes  its  use.  That 
plaster,  lime,  bitumen  were  employed  in  the  arts,  is  attested  by 
numerous  examples.  The  Greeks  and  Etruscans  were  also  acquainted 
with  it,  evidences  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  a  resei'voir  at  Sparta, 
built  of  stones,  cemented  together;  and  in  the  sepulchral  vaults  of 
Tarquinii,  which  are  plastered  with  stucco,  covered  with  paintings. 
Necessity  must  have  made  the  use  of  mortar  familiar  to  every  people. 
Time,  which  has  hardened  it,  has  caused  it  to  be  considered  more 
peifect  than  the  modem.  Its  extreme  hardness  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  merely  referring  to  the  circumstance  that  the  long 
exposure  which  it  has  undergone,  in  considerable  masses,  has  given 
it  the  opportunity  of  slowly  acquiring  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air,  upon  which  its  hardness  and  durability  depend.  The  chief 
excellence  of  the  mortar  of  the  ancients  lay  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  mixing  lime  with  sand,  more  or  less  earthy.  So  scrupulous 
were  the  ancient  masons  in  the  mixing  and  blending  of  mortar,  that 
the  Greeks  kept  ten  men  constantly  employed  for  a  long  space  of 
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time  in  beating  the  mortar  with  wooden  staves,  which  lendered  it 
of  snch  prodigious  hardness,  that  Vitruvius  tells  us  that  slabs  of 
plaster  cut  from  the  ancient  walls  served  to  make  tables. 

Bricks. — The  ancients  both  baked  their  bricks  and  dried  them  in 
the  sun.  The  Egyptians  used  sun-dried  bricks  in  the  large  walls 
which  inclosed  their  temples,  and  in  the  constructions  about  their 
tombs.  Pyramids  were  sometimes  built  of  bricks,  which  consisted 
of  clay  and  chopped  straw.  In  some  of  the  paintings  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  slaves  are  represented  mixing  and  tempering  the  clay,  and 
turning  the  bricks  out  of  the  mould.  They  are  sometimes  found 
stamped  with  the  oval  of  the  king  in  whose  reign  they  were 
made.  They  are  about  sixteen  inches  long,  seven  wide,  and  five 
thick.  Burnt  bricks  were  not  used  in  Egypt  until  the  Boman 
period. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Greeks  did  not  employ  bricks  unlil 
after  their  subjugation  by  the  Bomans,  as  none  of  the  works  executed 
prior  to  that  period,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist,  exhibit  any  signs 
of  brick -work :  yet  there  are  Greek  buildings  mentioned  by  Vitru- 
vius, as  built  of  brick.  Vitruvius  (lib.  ii.  cap.  8)  mentions  the 
walls  of  Athens,  towards  Mounts  Hymettus  and  Pentelicus,  and  the 
oella  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules.  The  Greek  name  for 
bricks  were  didoron,  pentadoron,  tetradoron,  from  the  Greek 
hStpovj  a  handbreadth.  llie  didoron  was  a  foot  long  and  half  a 
foot  wide.  The  pentadoron  was  five  dora  wide,  and  the  tetradoron 
four  dora  wide  on  each  side.  All  these  bricks  were  also  made  half 
the  size,  to  break  the  joint  of  the  work ;  and  the  long  bricks  were 
laid  in  one  course,  and  the  short  in  the  course  above  them. 
Vitruvius  says,  the  pentadora  were  used  in  public  works ;  and  the 
tetradora  in  private.  The  Bomans,  according  to  Pliny,  began  to 
use  bricks  about  the  decline  of  the  republic  ;  but  a  brick  building, 
called  Temple  of  the  god  Bediculus,  still  remains,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  built  on  the  occasion  of  the  retreat  of  Hannibal.  This 
building  is,  however,  now  supposed  to  be  a  tomb  and  an  imperial 
structure,  probably  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  The  Boman  biick 
used  in  the  buildings  on  the  Palatine  hill,  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  in  various  remains  of  Boman  buildings  in  England,  is  more  like 
a  tile  than  a  brick,  being  very  thin  compared  with  its  length  and 
breadth.  The  dimensions  of  Boman  bricks  vary,  being  7^  inches 
square  and  1^  thick ;  16^  inches  square,  2^  thick,  and  1  foot 
10  inches  square,  and  2i  thick ;  the  colour  is  red.  llie  terms  used 
by  the  Bomans  for  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  were  lateres  crudi ;  and 
for  bricks  burnt   in   the   kiln,  lateres  cocti,  or  coctiles.    Though 
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Angnstne  boasted  that  he  found  Borne  brick  and  left  it  marble, 
brick  continued  to  be  generally  used  in  the  Roman  buildings  erected 
in  the  times  of  the  later  Boman  emperors. 


Section  II.— HOUSES. 

The  ancients  acted  differently  from  the  modems  in  this  essential 
part  of  social  cxistoms.  It  does  not  seem  that  they  ever  occupied 
themselves  in  adorning  towns  by  private  buildings :  public  monu- 
ments had  alone  this  privilege,  and  the  honours  decreed  to  citizens 
who  had  them  built  or  repaired  at  their  own  expense,  turned  towards 
them  their  attention  and  the  employment  of  their  fortune  rather 
than  towards  domestic  habitations.  The  d^ree  of  comfort  exhibited 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  houses  is  a  very  important  characteiistic 
of  a  nation's  degree  of  civilization,  and  we  may  mark  the  progress 
of  this  civilization  in  its  successive  stages  from  a  rude  condition  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection  by  studj'ing  the  architecture  of  a  people  as 
shown  in  their  ordinary  dwellings. 

Egyptian, — Egyptian  houses  were  built  of  crude  brick,  stuccoed 
and  ])ainted  with  all  the  combinations  of  bright  colour  in  which  the 
Egyptians  delighted ;  and  a  highly  decorated  mansion  had  numerous 
courts  and  architectural  details  derived  from  temples.  Over  the 
door  was  sometimes  a  sentence,  as  '*  a  good  house,"  or  the  name  of  a 
king,  under  whom  the  owner  probably  held  some  office.  The  plans 
varied  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  buildera.  In  some  hotuses  the 
ground  plan  consisted  of  a  number  of  chambers  on  three  sides  of  a 
court,  which  was  often  planted  with  trees.  Others  were  laid  out  in 
chambers  round  a  central  area,  similar  to  the  Roman  impluvium, 
and  paved  with  stone,  or  containing  a  few  trees,  a  tank,  or  a  foun- 
tain, in  its  centre.  The  houses  in  most  of  the  Egyptian  towns  are 
destroyed,  leaving  few  traces  of  their  plans ;  but  sufficient  remains 
of  some  at  Thebes  and  other  places  to  enable  us,  with  the  help  of 
the  sculptures,  to  ascertain  their  form  and  appearance. 

Greek. — The  Greeks,  according  to  Vitruvius,  and  probably  the  rich 
Greeks,  divided  their  house  into  two  apartments  distinct  one  from 
the  other,  that  of  the  men — andronitis,  and  that  of  the  women — 
gyn»conitis  or  gynseceum.  A  porter  guarded  the  entrance  of  the 
house,  which  was  generally  a  long  corridor  leading  to  the  apart- 
ments, a  Hermes,  or  a  statue  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  or  an  altar  to  that 
god,  adorned  the  entrance;   at  the  end  of  this  corridor  was  the 
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peristylo  of  the  andronitis,  whicli  was  a  space  open  to  the  sky  in  the 
centre,  and  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  porticoes,  which  were  used 
for  conversation  and  for  exercise.  Hound  the  peristyle  were  armuged 
rooms  used  as  banqueting  rooms,  music  rooms,  sitting,  sleeping 
rooms,  picture  galleries,  and  libraries.  A  door  from  this  peristyle 
opened  into  a  passage  leading  to  the  gynseceum,  which  was  at  first 
in  the  upper  story,  when  the  andronitis  was  on  the  ground  floor ; 
afterwards  it  occupied,  adjoining  the  latter,  the  most  distant  part  of 
the  house.  Greek  habits  condemned  women  to  habitual  seclusion. 
A  large  hall  was  destined  for  their  usual  employments,  surrounded 
by  their  slaves;  at  the  further  end  of  this  hall  or  peristyle  was 
the  irpoaras  or  vestibule,  on  the  right  and  left  of  which  were  two 
bedchambers,  the  OaXafio^  and  ofA^WaXcifjLosj  the  former  was  the  prin- 
cipal bedchamber  of  the  house.  A  dining-room,  and  the  other 
rooms  necessary  for  domestic  purposes  lay  contiguous.  Some 
smaller  buildings,  next  the  house,  were  destined  for  strangera  It 
seems  that  Greek  houses  had  but  one  story ;  the  pavement  was  a 
very  hard  cement,  the  roof  was  a  platform  surrounded  by  a  balus- 
trade. The  light  was  admitted  more  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  than  through  the  sides. 

Boman. — The  Eomans,  who  lived  in  a  common  apartment  with 
their  women,  adopted  for  their  houses  a  diflferent  distribution  from 
that  of  the  Greeks :  they  were  divided  into  two  parts,  one  intended 
for  public  resort,  the  other  for  the  private  service  of  the  family. 
The  door,  ostium,  led  through  the  vestibule,  or  prothj'rura,  where 
the  porter,  ostiarius,  usually  had  his  seat,  into  the  atrium  or  cavaa- 
dium,  a  kind  of  portico  built  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram, 
according  to  the  proportions  of  the  different  orders  of  architecture. 
It  was  roofed  over,  but  with  an  opening  in  the  centre,  called  com- 
pluvinra,  towards  which  the  roof  sloped,  so  as  to  throw  the  rain 
water  into  a  cistern  in  the  floor,  called  impluvium.  The  atrium 
was  the  most  important  part  of  the  Roman  house,  it  was  used  as  a 
reception  hall.  ITere  the  wealthy  Roman  exhibited  to  his  numerous 
clients  and  flatterers  all  his  wealth  and  magnificence.  The  atrium 
of  M.  Scaurus  was  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  its  marble  columns 
and  the  beauty  of  its  decorations.  Vitruvius  distinguishes  five 
species  of  atria :  I.  The  Tuscanicum,  or  Tuscan  atrium,  the  oldest 
and  simplest  of  all.  It  was  merely  an  apartment,  the  roof  of  which 
was  supported  by  four  beams  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
the  included  space  forming  the  compluvium.  It  was  styled  Tuscan 
from  the  Tuscans,  from  whom  the  R©mans  adopted  it.  II.  The 
tetrastylo,  or  four-pillared   atrium,   resembled  the  Tuscan,  except 
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that  the  girders  or  main  beama  of  the  roof  were  supported  by 
pill&TB  placed  at  the  four  angles  of  the  impluvinra.  III.  The 
Corinthian  atrium  differed  from  the  tetrastyle  only  in  the  number  of 
pillars  and  size  of  the  implnvinm,     IV.  The  atrinm  displaviatum 
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had  ite  roof  inclmed  the  contrary  way,  so  as  to  throw  the  water  off 
to  the  outside  of  the  house  instead  of  carrying  it  into  the  implu- 
vium.  V.  The  atrium  testadinatum  was  roofed  all  over,  without 
any  vacanoy  or  compluTium.    At  tlie  further  end  of  the  atrium  was 


the  tablinum,  wheie  the  family  archives  were  kept.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  cavfediumby  an  aiilffiom  or  curtain,  like  a  drop-scene. 
In  summer  the  tablinum  was  used  as  a  dining  room.  Near  the 
tablinum  were  two  small  open  rooms  (alse),  and  in  a  comer  of  the 
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atrinm  was  the  larariam,  or  small  private  chapel.  By  the  side  of 
the  tfthliDam  was  a  corridor  (fences)  which  led  to  the  private 
apartmente^the  first  of  which  to  be  mentiooed  is  the  peristyle. 
It  resembled  the  atrinm,  being  in  &ct  a  court  open  to  the  sky  in 
the  middle,  and  surroonded  by  a  colonnade,  but  it  was  larger  in  its 
dimensione.  The  centre  of  the  court  was  often  decorated  with 
shmbti  and  flowors,  and  was  then  called  xystua.  The  other  rooms, 
besides  the  bedchambere,  the  smaller  ones  for  the  women  (oubicula), 
others  with  an  alcove  (thalami)  for  the  master  of  the  bouse,  for  his 
dangbtere,  were  the  triclinium,  or  dining  room,  so  named  from  tho 
tbree  beds,  kAutu,  which  encompassed  the  table  on  three  sides, 
leaving  the  fourth  open  to  the  attendants.  The  feci,  from  oucoc,  a 
house,  were  apacioua  halla  or  saloons  borrowed  from  the  Greeks- 
They  were  need  for  more  extensive  banquets ;   the  seci,    like  the 


atria,  were  divided  into  tetrastyle  and  Corinthian ;  the  pinacotheca 
or  picture  gallery,  and  the  bibliotheca  or  library.  I'he  exedra  was 
either  a  seat  intended  to  contain  a  number  of  persons,  or  a  spacious 
hall  for  conversation.  In  the  furthest  comer  of  the  house  was  the 
aulina  or  kitchen.  The  floors  of  the  higlier  order  of  Homan  houses 
were  generally  covered  with  stone,  marble,  or  mosaic.  The  houses 
at  Pompeii  contain  specimens  of  floors  in  mosaic,  exhibiting  ex- 
i|uisitc  taste  in  the  variety  of  ornament  clabornted  in  them.     The 
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walls  of  the  rooms  were  sometimes  lined  with  thin  slabs  of  maible ; 
they  were  also  painted  in  fresco.  Their  decorative  paintings 
generally  represented  mythological  subjects,  dancing  figures,  land- 
scapes, and  ornamentation  in  boundless  variety.  Windows  (finestraa) 
were  seldom  used  in  Eoman  houses.  The  atria  and  peristyles  being 
always  open  to  the  sky,  and  the  adjoining  rooms  receiving  their 
light  from  them,  prevented  the  necessity  of  windows;  windows 
were  only  required  when  there  was  an  upper  story.  Boman  life,  as 
at  the  present  day,  being  so  much  out  of  doors,  windows  were 
seldom  wanted. 

The  house  of  Lepidus  was  at  first  considered  the  finest  in  Home ; 
the  thresholds  of  the  doors  were  of  Numidian  marble  ;  but  he  was 
soon  surpassed  by  others  in  splendour  and  magnificence,  especially 
by  LucuUus.  At  Athens  the  houses  of  Themis tocles,  of  Aristides, 
differed  but  little  from  those  of  the  poorest  citizen.  The  Romans 
had  many  stories  to  their  houses;  to  prevent  the  inconveniences 
which  would  result,  Augustus  restricted  their  height  to  seventy  feet, 
which  Trajan  reduced  to  sixty. 

It  was  in  their  villas  or  country  houses  that  the  Romans  displayed 
a  boundless  luxury ;  objects  of  art  and  the  productions  of  the  most 
distant  nations  were  collected  there  in  addition  to  the  profusion  of 
other  ornaments.  Lucullus  erected  several  magnificent  villas  near 
Naples  and  Tusculum,  which  he  decoi-ated  with  the  most  costly 
paintings  and  statues,  in  which  he  lived  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
and  luxury  which  appears  to  have  astonished  even  the  most  wealthy 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  emperors  Nero  and  Adrian  also  built 
magnificent  villsis,  which  the  arts  of  Greece  and  the  luxury  of  the 
East  contributed  to  adorn.  It  was  in  the  villas  of  the  emperors, 
or  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens,  that  the  most  beautiful  productions 
of  ancient  art  have  been  found. 

A  Roman  villa,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Vitruvius,  and 
the  younger  Pliny*s  description  of  his  Laurentine  villa,  had  its 
atrium  next  the  door  or  porch  at  the  entrance.  Opposite  the  centre 
of  the  peristyle  was  acavaedium,  after  which  came  the  triclinium,  on 
every  side  of  which  were  either  folding  doors  or  large  windows, 
affording  a  vista  through  the  apartments,  and  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  and  distant  mountains.  Near  this  were  several 
apartments,  including  bedchambers  and  a  library'.  Attached  to  the 
villa  were  baths,  halls  for  exercise,  gardens  (xystus),  and  every 
arrangement  which  could  conduce  to  the  pleasure  and  amusement  of 
a  wealthy  Roman.  The  suburban  villa  of  Diomedes  at  Pompeii 
presents  a  somewhat  different  aiTangement  to  that  of  Pliny's  Lau- 
rentine villa. 
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Section  III.— TEMPLES. 

TfrJiPLES  are  sacred  edifices  destined  to  the  worship  of  the  divinity. 
All  nations  have  raised  them,  and  the  piety  which  founded  them 
hastened  the  progress  of  architecture  by  the  desire  to  render  these 
edifices  more  worthy  of  their  destination.  The  Egj'ptians  have 
surpassed  all  nations  in  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  these  public 
monuments ;  thej  had  ancient  temples  when  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
dwelt  in  a  cabin  of  laurels,  and  the  Jupiter  of  Dodona  had  but  an 
old  oak  for  an  abode. 

Ei/tfptian. — The  temple,  properly  so  called,  or  the  cella,  or  adytum, 
was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  an  oblong  squaie.  It  was  there  that 
the  god  dwelt^  represented  by  his  living  symbol,  which  superstitious 
minds  have  taken  for  the  divinity  itself.  The  religious  rituals  pre- 
scribed in  all  its  minutiae  the  order  of  the  service  of  the  priests 
towards  these  sacred  animals,  the  representatives  of  the  god,  chosen 
and  pointed  out  according  to  exterior  signs  prescribed  by  tbe  ritual. 
The  adytum,  or  0^x09,  the  principal  part  of  the  temple,  is  always 
the  most  ancient  part,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  king  who  had  it 
built  and  dedicated.  The  plans  of  the  different  temples  of  Egj'pt 
display  a  great  diversity,  but  evince  a  certain  uniformity  in  the 
principal  paiis.  An  Egyptian  temple,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks, 
is  an  aggregation  of  parts  around  a  small  but  sacred  centre,  which 
liave  been  gi-adually  elaboi^ated  during  several  centuries.  The 
larger  temples  were  generally  approached  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes, 
and  a  pair  of  obelisks  was  placed  in  front  of  the  pylons.  We 
extiuct  the  following  description  of  the  temple  known  as  the 
Bhamession,  from  Mr.  Fergusson's  ''  Handbook,"  as  affording  an  accu- 
rate general  description  of  an  Egyptian  temple.  The  whole  temple 
was  built  by  Ehamses  the  Great,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  b.o.  Its 
facade  is  formed  by  two  great  p3'lon8,  or  pyramidal  masses  of  masonry, 
which  are  the  most  appropriate  and  most  imposing  part  of  the 
stracture  externally'.  Between  these  is  the  entrance  doorway  (pro- 
pylon),  leading  almost  invariably  into  a  great  square  court-j^ard, 
with  porticoes,  always  on  two,  and  sometimes  on  three  sides.  This 
leads  to  an  inner  court,  smaller,  but  far  more  splendid,  than  the 
first.  On  the  two  sides  of  this  court,  through  which  the  central 
passage  leads,  are  square  piers  with  colossi  in  front,  and  on  the 
light  and  left  are  double  ranges  of  circular  coltimns,  which  are  con- 
tinued also  behind  the  square  piers  fionting  the  entrance.     Passing 
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throngb  this,  we  come  to  a  hypoatyle  hall  of  great  beauty,  formed 
by  two  ranges  of  larger  columne  in  the  centre,  and  three  rows  of 
smaller  ones  on  each  aide.  These  hypostyle  balls  almost  always 
accompany  the  larger  Eg3'ptian  temples  of  the  great  age.  They 
derive  their  name  from  having  an  upper  range  of  columns,  or  wbat 
in  Gothic  architecture,  wonld  be  called  a  clerestory,  through  which 
the  light  is  admitted  to  the  central  portion  of  the  hall.  Although 
some  are  more  extensive  than  thia,  the  arrangement  of  all  is  nearly 


similar.  They  possess  two  ranges  of  columns  in  the  centre,  so  t&ll 
as  to  equal  the  height  of  the  side  columns,  together  with  that  of 
the  attic  which  is  placed  on  them.  These  are  generally  of  different 
orders;  the  central  pillars  having  a  bell-shaped  capital,  the  under 
side  of  which  is  peifectly  illuminated  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
light  is  introduced:  while  in  the  side  pillars  the  capital  was  nar- 
rower at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  apparently  for  the  sake  of 
allowing  its  ornaments  to  be  seen.  Beyond  this  are  always  Geveral 
smaller  apartments,  in  this  instance  supposed  to  be  nine  in  number, 
but  they  are  so  ruined  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  quite  certain  what 
their  arrangement  was.  These  seem  to  have  been  rather  suited  to 
the  residences  of  the  king  or  priests,  than  to  the  purposes  of  a 
temple,  as  we  understand  tlie  word.  Indeed,  palace-temple,  of 
temple-palace,  would  l>e  a  moi-e  appropriate  term  for  these  baildingB 
than  to  call  them  simply  temples.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
ap])ropriatod  to  the  worship  of  any  particular  god,  but  rather  for  the 
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great  ceremonials  of  royalty,  of  kingly  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  tne 
people,  and  of  worship  of  the  king  by  the  people.  He  seems  to 
have  been  regarded,  if  not  as  a  god,  at  least  as  the  representative  of 
the  gods  on  earth.  Though  the  lihamession  is  so  grand  from  its 
dimensions,  and  so  beautiful  from  its  designs,  it  is  far  surpassed,  in 
every  respect,  by  the  palace-temple  at  Kamak,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  noblest  effort  of  architectural  magnificence  ever  produced  by  the 
band  of  man.  Its  principal  dimensions  are  1,200  feet  in  length,  by 
abont  360  feet  in  width,  and  it  covers,  therefore,  about  430,000 
square  feet.  The  following  description  is  from  Sir  G.  Wilkinson. 
The  principal  entrance  of  the  grand  temple  is  on  the  north-west 
side,  or  that  facing  the  river.  From  a  raised  platform  commences 
an  avenue  of  Crio-sphinxes  leading  to  the  front  propyla  before  which 
stood  two  granite  statues  of  a  Pharaoh.  One  of  these  towers  i-etains 
a  great  part  of  its  original  height,  but  has  lost  its  summit  and 
cornice.  Passing  through  the  pylon*  of  these  towers,  you  arrive  at 
a  large  open  court,  or  area,  275  feet,  by  829  feet,  with  a  covered 
corridor  on  either  side,  and  a  double  line  of  columns  down  the 
centre.  Other  propylsea  terminate  this  area,  with  a  small  vestibule 
before  the  pylon,  and  foim  the  front  of  the  grand  hall  of  assembly, 
the  lintel  stones  of  whose  doorway  were  40  feet  10  inches  in  length. 
The  grand  hall  measures  170  feet,  by  329  feet,  supported  by  a 
central  avenue  of  twelve  massive  columns,  62  feet  high  (without 
the  plinth  or  abacus),  and  11  feet  6  inches  in  diameter;  besides  122 
of  smaller,  or,  rather,  less  gigantic  dimensions,  42  feet  5  inches  in 
height,  and  28  feet  in  circumference,  distributed  in  seven  lines  on 
either  side  of  the  former.  The  twelve  Qenti*al  columns  were  origi- 
nally fourteen,  but  the  northernmost  have  been  enclosed  within  the 
ftiont  towers  or  propyla,  apparently  in  the  time  of  Sethi  or  Osirei, 
himself,  the  founder  of  the  hall.  The  two  at  the  other  end  were 
also  partly  built  into  the  projecting  wall  of  the  dooi'way.  Attached 
to  this  doorway  are  two  other  towers,  closing  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  hall ;  beyond  which  are  two  obelisks,  one  standing  on  its  original 
site,  the  otlier  having  been  thrown  down  and  broken  by  human 
violence.  Similar,  but  smaller,  propyla  succeed  to  this  court,  of 
which  they  form  the  inner  side.  The  next  court  contains  two 
obelisks  of  larger  dimensions,  the  one  now  standing  being  92  feet 
high,  and  8  feet  square,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  Osindo  figures. 
Passing  between  two  dilapidated  propyla,  you  enter  another  smaller 
area,  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner,  succeeded  by  a  vestibule,  in 
front  of  the  granite  gateway  of  the  towers  which  form  the  fa9ade  of 

•  Sir  G.  WiUdnaon  terms  the  pyramidal  towers,  pro-pyla ;  and  the  entrance 
gateway  the  pylon.    Mr.  Fergusson  seems  to  reverse  this. 
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the  court  before  the  sanctuary.  This  sanctuary  is  of .  red  granite, 
divided  into  two  apartments,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  cham- 
bers of   small  dimensions,  ranging  from   29  feet  by  16   feet,   to 
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16  feet  by  8  feet.  The  sanctuary,  which  was  the  original  part  of 
this  groat  group,  was  built  by  Osirtasen,  the  great  monarch  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty.     Behind  this  a  palace,  or  temple,  was  erected  by 
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Thotmefi  III.,* considered  by  Mr.  Fergnsson  as  one  of  the  most 
singular  buildings  in  Egj'pt.  The  hall  is  140  feet  long,  by  55  feet 
in  width,  internally,  and  the  roof  supported  by  two  rows  of  massive 
square  columns,  and  two  of  circular  pillars  of  most  exceptional  form, 
the  capital  being  reversed.  Like  almost  all  Egyptian  halls  it  was 
lighted  from  the  roof. 

A  dromos,  or  avenue  of  sphinxes  lead  from  Earnak  to  the  temple 
of  Luxor,  in  front  of  which  were  two  obelisks  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics, remarkable  for  admirable  execution.  One  of  these  has 
been  carried  to  Paris.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  propylon  are 
two  sitting  statues  of  Barneses  II.  Behind  these  tower  two  enormous 
pylons,  the  fiii^ades  of  which  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  represent- 
ing the  wara  and  victories  of  king  Barneses.  Within  there  was  a 
court,  190  feet  by  170  feet,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  consisting  of 
two  rows  of  columns.  This  was  built  at  a  different  angle  from  the 
rest  of  the  building,  being  turned  so  as  to  face  Karuak.  Beyond 
this  was  once  a  great  hypos tyle  hall,  of  which  the  central  colonnade 
alone  remains.  To  this  succeeds  a  court  of  155  feet  by  169  feet, 
surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  terminating  in  a  portico  of  thirty-two 
columns.  Still  further  back  were  smaller  halls  and  numerous  apart- 
ments, evidently  meant  for  the  king's  residence,  rather  than  for  a 
temple,  or  place  exclusively  devoted  to  worship.  Like  the  palaces, 
of  Nineveh,  the  Egyptian  temples  were,  doubtless,  palace-temples ; 
for  the  sovereigns  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  combined  the  offices 
and  duties  of  priest  and  king.  The  irregularity  of  this  temple 
has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the  whole  was  not  built  at  once, 
according  to  a  general  plan,  but  that  it  was  the  work  of  succes- 
sive ages.  The  southern  end  was  built  by  Amunoph  111. ;  the  great 
court,  the  pylons,  statues,  and  obelisks,  were  added  by  Barneses  the 
Great. 

The  temples  of  ApoUinopolis  Magna  (Edfou),  and  of  Tentyra 
(Dendera),  being  of  a  later  age,  differ  considerably  in  plan  and 
arrangement  from  the  elder  palace-temples,  for  they  are  more 
essentially  temples.  They  are  also  remarkable  for  their  dimensions 
and  richness  of  decoration.  The  large  temple  at  Edfou  is  built  on  the 
grandest  scale,  and  like  most  Egyptian  temples,  is  covered  with 
paintings  and  sculpture,  representing  mythological  and  regal  person- 
ages. It  was  erected  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  columns  of 
this  temple  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  variety,  being 
fonned  on  thd  type  of  the  different  plants  and  flowers  of  the  country. 
It  has  the  usual  fisi^ade  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  the  two  large  and 
massive  pylons  with  a  gateway  in  the  centre.  Within  these  is  a 
court,  140  feet  by  161  feet,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  on  three 
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sides,  and  rising  by  easy  steps,  the  whole  width  of  the  court,  to  tbe 
front  or  pnrtieo.  which  in  Ptolemaic  tompleH  take^  the  place  of  the 
groat  hyposlyle  hnlla  of  the  Pharaohs.     It  is  lighted  from  the  front 


over  low  scroene  placed  botwcon  each  of  the  pillars,  a  peculiarity 
Bcaruuly  ever  funnd  in  temples  of  earliei'  date,     Within  this  is  an 


inner  and  tnballcr  porch,  which  l^s  through  two  passages  to  a  durk 
and  mysterioDH  sanctuary.  The  temple  of  Dciidera,  was  dedicated 
to  the  gudde^M  Athur,  the  Egyptian   Venus.     It  waK   built  iu  a 


Roman  or  I'tolemaic  peiiod,  and  consequently  in  tho  decline  of 
Egyptian  art.  It  is  a  largo  and  massive  building,  overcharged  witli 
hien^lyphio  sculpture  and  ornament,  evincing  in  its  profusion  and 
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gracelesxness  Uie  decadence  of  tbe  Egyptian  Btyle.  It  has  no  fore- 
coui't,  nor  pvnpj'lona.  Tte  coliimiiB  forminat«  in  a  capital  rapreeent- 
ing  the  lioad  of  the  goddess  Atbor,  repeated  four  times,  Bunnounted 
by  a  quadt-angular  pylon. 


Grecian.—  Tumplcs  in  Greece  were  very  numerous.  Cities  erected 
t'lcm  to  llieir  tutelitry  deities  :  Aihena  to  Minerva,  EpheauB  to 
T>i.-iiia,   ice,    and   tlie    inhubitunto  of  the    countiy   to    the   ruutic 
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divinities.  The  temples  of  the  Greeks  never  equalled  those  of 
Egypt  in  extent,  size  was  not  the  object  with  the  Greeks.  Their 
genins  was  shown  more  in  the  exquisite  perfection  of  architectural 
design  and  sculpturesque  ornament  employed  in  their  religious 
erections.  All  within  the  sacred  fence,  7rc^/3oXo9>  which  enclosed 
the  temple  properly  so  called,  the  habitations  of  the  priests,  and 
ground  sometimes  of  considerable  extent,  was  styled  the  Hieron 
(Upcfv),  and  also  rcficvos.  The  naos,  cella  or  temple,  properly  so 
called,  WES  generally  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram.  Sometimes  a 
court,  surrounded  by  a  portico  or  colonnade,  was  placed  before  it, 
as  at  the  temple  of  Fsis,  at  Pompeii,  and  at  the  temple  of  Serapis,  at 
Pozzuoli.  A  portico  surrounded  the  cella,  the  extent  of  which 
depended  on  the  construction  of  the  temple.  It  was  there  that  the 
people  assembled,  the  priests  alone  had  the  right  of  entering  the 
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cella;  the  Poribolos,  or  court,  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  sepsi- 
rated  it  from  the  rest  of  the  sacred  grounds,  added  still  more  to  the 
extent  of  space ;  it  was  generally  adorned  with  statues,  altars,  and 
other  monuments,  sometimes  even  with  small  temples.  The  tem- 
ples of  the  tutelary  divinities  were,  in  general,  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  town  :  those  of  Mercury  on  the  lower  grounds ;  the  temples 
of  Mars,  Venus,  Vulcan,  -ffisculapius,  outside  and  near  the  gates ; 
the  best  situations  were  chosen,  and  the  oracles  were  also  consulted 
for  this  purpose.  According  to  Vitruvivs,  the  entrance  of  the 
temples  looked  towards  the  west,  so  that  those  who  came  to  make 
their  sacrifices  were  turned  to  the  east,  whence  the  statue  of  the 
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god  seemed  to  come ;  most  of  tbe  temples,  however,  still  extant  in 
Attica,  Ionia,  Sicily,  have  their  entrance  towards  the  east.  The 
anterior  part,  before  the  entrance  of  the  cella,  was  called  the  pro- 
naos,  or  irpoSpofw^y  the  vestibule ;  the  posterior  part,  if  there  was 
any,  the  posticum.  The  opisthodoraos  was  the  chamber  behind  the 
cella,  which  sometimes  served  as  a  place  in  which  the  treasures  of 
the  temple  were  kept.  Above  ihe  entablature  of  the  columns  arose 
at  both  fronts,  a  pediment  or  triangular  termination  of  the  roof, 
called  Aetos  and  Aetoma  by  the  Greeks,  which  was  generally 
adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  The  front  was  always  adorned 
with  an  equal  number  of  columns — of  four  (tetxastyle),  of  six  (hex- 
astyle),  of  eight  (octastyle),  of  ten  (decastyle).  On  the  sides  the 
columns  were  generally  in  an  unequal  number,  and  as  the  length  of 
the  temple  was  generally  the  double  of  the  breadth,  there  were 
thirteen  columns  on  the  side  of  the  front  of  six,  seventeen  for  that  of 
eight,  counting  both  the  columns  at  the  angles,  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  smaller  temple  at  Paestum,  in  that  of  Concord,  at  Agrigentum, 
and  in  the  Parthenon,  at  Athens  (see  p.  26).  The  statue  of  the  god  to 
which  the  temple  was  consecrated,  was  the  most  sacred  object  in  it, 
and  the  work  of  the  most  skilful  artista.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
cella,  or  <rrjKOi,  was  assigned  to  it,  and  it  always  faced  the  entrance. 
The  place  where  the  statue  stood  was  called  cSos,  and  was  generally 
surrounded  by  a  balustrade.  Private  persons  might  place,  at  their 
own  expense,  either  in  the  naos,  or  in  the  pronaos,  statues  of  other 
gods  and  heroes.  Sacrifices  were  made  to  them  also,  and  the  altars 
were  dedicated  to  the  principal  divinity,  and  the  other  gods  adored 
in  the  same  temple ;  $€ol  ouwojol.  The  altar  of  sacrifices  was 
placed  before  the  statue  of  the  principal  divinity.  Sometimes  many 
altars  were  to  seen  in  the  same  cella.  The  interior  walls  were 
covered  with  paintings,  representing  the  myth  of  the  god,  or  the 
actions  of  heroes.  The  rich  offerings,  tbe  spoils  canied  off  from  the 
enemy,  which  were  conseci-ated  to  the  gods  by  kings,  towns, 
generals,  and  private  persons,  were  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the 
temple,  frequently  placed  in  the  opisthodomos.  Sometimes,  also, 
the  public  treasure  was  deposited  in  the  temple.  Around  the  temple 
was  a  platform  of  three  ascending  steps,  which  formed  a  basis  or 
substructure,  on  which  the  colonnade  was  placed,  this  was  termed 
the  stylobate,  and  also  stereobate.  These  stiuctures  present  the 
most  beautiful  models  of  ancient  architecture;  the  Doric  order 
characterizes  the  most  ancient,  the  Corinthian  the  most  beautiful. 

Among  Grecian  temples,  the  most  ancient  existing  specimen  of 
the  Doric  order  is  the  temple  at  Corinth.  Its  massive  proportions, 
the  simplicity  of  its  forms,  the  character  of  its  workmanship,  and 
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the  coarseness  of  the  matei*ial,  are  sufficient  indicatiuns  of  its  anti- 
quity. The  latest  date  that  can  be  ascribed  to  this  temple  is  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  b.c.  Seven  columns  alone  remain  of  it. 
Next  in  age  to  this  is  the  temple  of  ^gina.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Panhellenins,  at  ^gina,  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  was  hexastyle, 
peripteral,  and  hypasthral.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  traces  of 
painting  on  its  architectual  decorations,  and  the  archaic  sculptui-e  of 
its  pediments.  The  style  of  its  architecture  indicates  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  B.C.  The  next  in  order  of  time  and  style  is 
the  Doric  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  It  is  of  a  rectangular 
form,  peripteral,  and  hexastyle.  This  temple,  remarkable  for 
its  exact  proportions,  and  for  being  perhaps  the  best  preserved 
monument  of  antiquity,  probably  famished  the  model  of  the  Par- 
thenon. As  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks,  it  constitutes  a  link  between 
the  archaic  and  the  perfect  age  of  Grecian  art.  Of  all  the  great 
temples,  (we  again  quote  Mr.  Fergusson),  the  best  and  most  celebrated 
is  the  Parthenon,  the  only  octastyle  Doiic  temple  in  Greece,  and,  in 
its  own  class,  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  world.  It  was 
constructed  by  two  architects,  Callicrates  and  Ictinus,  in  the  time 
and  by  the  oi-der  of  Pericles,  and  was  adorned  by  Phidias  with  those 
inimitable  sculptures,  fragments  of  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  erected  about  448,  b.c.  The  length  is  about  230  feet 
and  breadth  100  feet  Its  plan  is  peripteral  octastyle.  Besides  the 
outer  columns  there  is  an  inner  pronaos  hexastyle.  The  naos 
was  hyp»thral,  and  98  feet  long  and  63  feet  wide.  At  the 
further  end  of  this  was  the  chrys-elephantine  statue  of  Minerva,  by 
Ehidias.  Behind  was  the  opisthodomos  or  treasury  of  the  temple. 
The  sculptures  of  the  pediment,  the  metopes,  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
frieze,  were  the  productions  of  the  school  of  Phidias,  and  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  sculpture  executed.  After  this  comes  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  famous  for  its  size  and  beauty.  Its 
site  can  alone  be  identified  at  the  present  day.  To  the  same  ago 
belong  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicnrius  at  Bassae,  its  frieze,  probably 
the  work  of  the  scholars  of  Phidias,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum ; 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sunium,  and  the  greater  temple  at 
Rhamnus. 

Sicily  and  Magna  Grecia,  colonies  of  Greece,  afford  a  number  of 
examples  of  Grecian  temples.  In  Sicily,  the  earliest  example  is 
that  of  Selinus.  The  style  of  its  sculpture  indicates  a  very  early 
date,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  b.c.  At  Agi'igentum 
there  are  three  Doric  temples,  and  one  remarkable  for  its  gigantic 
dimensions.  At  Segeste  is  a  temple  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion.    PsBstum,  in  Magna  Grecia,  presents  a  magnificent  group  of 
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(emples.  Of  the^e  the  earliest  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  sapposed 
1o  be  coeval  with  the  earliest  ]ierioil  of  Grecian  emigration  to  the 
Gouth  of  Italy,  It  is  hexastyle  and  hj-psethral.  Solidity  combined 
with  Gimplioity  and  grnoe  distitigitishes  it  from  the  other  buildings. 
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The  other  temples,  the  basilica,  and  the  temple  of  Oeres,  betray  the 
influence  of  a  later  or  Boman  style.  At  Metapontum  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Doric  temple,  of  which  fifteen  columns  with  the  architave  are 
still  standing. 

The  earliest  Ionic  temple  of  which  remains  are  jet  visible  is 
supposed  to  be  that  dedicated  to  Juno  at  Samos.  At  Teos,  a  town 
in  Ionia,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  Ionic  temple  dedicated  to  Bacchus. 
It  is  now  in  ruins.  The  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  is 
said  to  have  been  Ionic.  Even  its  site  is  now  unknown.  Of  Ionic 
temples  in  Greece,  the  oldest  example  probably  was  the  temple  on 
the  Dissus,  now  destroyed,  dating  from  about  488  B.C.  Of  all 
examples  of  this  order,  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  exquisite  is 
the  Erectheum  at  Athens.  It  was  a  double  temple,  of  which  the 
eastern  divibion  was  consecrated  to  Minerva  Polias,  and  the  western, 
including  the  northern  and  southern  porticoes,  was  sacred  to  Pan- 
drosrus,  the  deified  daughter  of  Cecrops.  The  eastern  portico,  or 
entrance  to  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  consisted  of  six  Ionic 
columns.  The  northern  portico,  or  pronaos  of  the  Pandroseum,  had 
fonr  Ionic  columns  in  front,  and  one  in  each  flank.  The  southern 
portico,  orCecropium,  which  was  a  portion  of  the  Pandroseum,  had 
its  ix)of  supported  by  six  caryatides.  Within  its  sacred  enclosure  were 
preserved  the  holiest  objects  of  Athenian  veneration — the  olive  of 
Minerva  and  the  fountain  of  Neptune.  Its  sculptured  ornaments 
exhibit  the  most  perfect  finish  and  delicacy  in  tlieir  execution. 

Though  of  Grecian  origin,  there  are  few  examples  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  among  Greek  temples.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
at  Athens  may  be  considered  as  the  sole  example  of  that  order  in 
Greece.  It  is,  however,  of  a  Roman  period,  having  been  commenced 
by  the  Boman  architect  0os8urius  and  completed  by  Hadrian.  It 
■was  a  magnificent  structure,  and  of  vast  dimensions,  measuring  in 
its  length  354  feet,  and  in  its  breadth  171  feet. 

Etruscan, — According  to  Vitruvius,  there  were  two  classes  of 
temples  in  Etraria.  The  first  circular,  and  dedicated  to  one  god ; 
the  other  rectangular,  with  three  cells,  sacred  to  three  deities.  Mr. 
Fergiisson  believes  the  original  Etruscan  circular  temple  to  have 
been  a  mere  circular  cell  with  a  porch.  In  the  opinion  of  MuUer, 
Vitruvius  took  his  rules  of  an  Etruscan  temple  from  that  of  Ceres, 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  dedicated  in  the  year  of  Pome  261,  which 
was  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  divided  in  two  parts  in  its  length, 
the  outward  for  the  portico,  and  the  inner  for  the  temple,  which 
was  divided  into  three  cells.  There  are  no  remains  at  the  present 
day  of  an  Etruscan  temple— supposed  to  bo  in  consequence  of  their 
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being  principally  constructed  of  wood.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  at  Eome  was  evidently,  fiom  the  description  of  Dionysius, 
as  there  are  no  traces  of  it  at  the  present  day,  built  in  the  Etruscan 
style.  According  to  Dionysius,  it  had  three  equal  cellee  (ayfKot) 
within  the  walls,  having  comuion  sides:  that  of  Jupiter  in  the 
middle,  on  one  side  that  of  Juno,  and  on  the  other  that  of  Minerva, 
all  under  the  same  roof.  It  was  commenced  by  Tai*qiiinius  Priscus 
and  finished  by  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Burnt  down  in  the  wars  of 
Sylla  and  Marius,  it  was  restored  by  the  former  according  to  the 
original  plan,  upon  the  same  foundations.  It  occupied  the  site  of 
the  church  of  the  Ai*a  Casli. 

Botnan, — Home,  the  disciple  of  Greece,  imitated  it  in  general,  in 
the  construction  of  its  temples,  and  what  has  been  said  of  the 
temples  of  the  Greeks  can  be  almost  entirely  applied  to  those  of  the 
Romans.  "From  the  Greeks  they  borrowed  the  rectangular  peri- 
stylar  temple,  with  its  columns  and  horizontal  architraves,  though 
they  seldom  if  ever  used  it  in  its  perfect  purity,  the  coUa  of  the 
Greek  temples  not  being  sufficient  for  their  purposes.  The  principal 
Etruscan  temples  were  square  in  plan,  and  the  inner  half  occupied 
by  one  or  more  cells,  to  the  sides  and  back  of  which  the  portico 
never  extended.  The  Eoman  rectangular  temple  is  a  mixture  of 
these  two ;  it  is  generally,  like  the  Greek  examples,  longer  than  its 
breadth,  but  the  colonnade  never  entirely  surrounds  the  building. 
Sometimes  it  extends  to  the  two  sides  as  well  as  the  front,  but  mui'e 
generally  the  cella  occupies  the  whole  of  the  inner  part,  though 
frequently  ornamented  by  a  false  peristyle  of  three-quarter  columns 
attached  to  its  walls.  Besides  this,  the  Konians  borrowed  from  the 
Etruscans  a  circular  form  of  temple  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  but 
which  to  their  tomb-building  predecessors  must  have  been  not  only 
a  familiar  but  a  favourite  form.  As  used  by  the  liomans  it  was 
generally  encircled  by  a  peristyle  of  columns,  though  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  Etruscans  so  used  it.  Perhaps  this  is  an  improvement 
adopted  from  the  Greeks  in  an  Etruscan  form.  In  eaily  times  these 
circular  temples  were  dedicated  to  Vesta  or  Cybele."  (Fergusson) 
The  Eomans  differed  essentially  from  the  Greeks  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  columns  placed  on  the  sides.  The  liomans,  in  fact, 
counted  not  the  columns,  but  the  iutcrcolumniations,  and  Vitruvius 
informs  us  that  on  each  side  they  placed  double  the  number  on 
the  fronts  so  tbat  a  Poman  temple  which  had  six  or  eight  columns  on 
the  front,  had  eleven  or  fifteen  on  each  side.  The  temple  of  Foiluna 
Virilis  at  Home  has  four  columns  in  front  and  seven  on  the  sides, 
thus  the  number  of  intercolumniations  of  the  sides  was  double  that  of 
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the  front.  Bnt  exceptions  are  to  be  found  to  this  rule.  The  statue 
of  the  god  was  also  the  principal  object  in  the  temple,  an  altar  was 
raiiied  before  ir.  Some  temples  had  many  statues  and  many  altai-s. 
The  temples  of  the  Romans  contained  paintings  also ;  in  the  year  of 
Rome  450  (304  B.C.),  Fabius  ornamented  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Salus  with  them,  which  acquired  for  him  the  surname  of  Pictor, 
preserved  by  his  descendants.  Paintings  carried  off  from  the 
temples  of  Greece  were  sometimes  placed  in  those  of  Rome.  The 
national  style  of  temple  architecture  of  the  Romans,  with  few 
exception's,  was  the  Corinthian;  that  of  Grccce  and  its  Italian 
colonies,  the  Doric. 

It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  perhaps  nothing  that  strikes 
the  inquirer  into  the  archi tectum  1  history  of  the  Imperial  city  more 
than  the  extreme  insignificance  of  her  temples  as  compared  with  the 
other  buildings  of  Rome  itself,  and  with  some  temples  found  in  the 
provinces.  The  only  temple  which  remains  at  all  worthy  of  such  a 
capital  is  the  Pantheon.  All  others  are  now  mere  fragments.  The 
finest  example  of  a  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order  at  Rome  is  that 
which  is  now  styled  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica.  Its  thi*ee 
remaining  columns  are  frequent  models  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
It  was  octostyle  in  front.  The  height  of  the  pillars  was  48 
feet,  and  that  of  the  entablature  12  feet  6  inches.  The  temple 
of  Vespasian,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  formerly  styled  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  has  only  three  columns  left  standing.  These 
Corinthian  columns,  only  slightly  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  belonged  to  a  building  about  86  feet 
long  and  70  feet  wide.  This  was  hoxastylo'  and  peripteral. 
The  temple  of  Saturn,  near  this,  presents  a  portico  of  eight  Ionic 
ooliunns,  six  of  which  are  in  fi'ont  and  two  in  the  flanks.  The 
temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  erected  by  Augustus,  foimerly  considered 
to  be  a  port  ion  of  the  Forum  of  Nerva,  has  only  three  columns 
remaining.  It  is  of  tha  Corinthian  order.  Its  cella  terminates  in 
an  apse — an  early  instance  of  what  became  afterwards  a  charac- 
teristic of  all  places  of  worship.  The  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  in  the  Corinthian  order  of  a  much  later  period,  affords  an 
example  of  a  pseudo-peripteral  temple.  Of  this  class  is  also  the 
small  Ionic  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis.  It  is  the  purest  specimen  of 
that  order  in  Rome.  Of  the  Composite  order,  though  a  Roman 
invention,  there  are  no  examples  among  Roman  temples.  The  other 
temples  at  Rome,  the  existing  remains  of  which  are  but  few,  are  the 
temple  of  Concord,  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  the  temple  of  -^sculapius,  the  temple  of  Remus. 

Of  circular  temples  the  Pantheon  is  the  most  famous.     It  has 
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been  admitted  to  bd  the  finest  temple  of  the  ancient  world.  It  ivas 
dedicated  by  Agrippa  to  all  the  gode.  It  is  a  circular  building,  with 
a  portico  in  front  compoeed  of  sixteen  Corinthian  columne,  eight 
columns  of  tbcse  are  in  front,  and  the  remaining  eight  are  arranged 
behind  Ihem.  The  interior  of  the  temple  is  circular,  covered  with  a 
dome,  Olio  of  the  features  for  which  modern  architecture  is  indebted 
to  the  Bomaos.  The  intoraal  diameter  is  142  feet.  The  height  from 
the  pavement  to  the  summit  is  143  feet.  Ai'cmarkable  featui'e  in  this 
building  is  the  central  opening  of  the  top,  about  28  feet  in  diameter. 


to  admit  light  into  the  interioi'.  The  temples  of  Vesta  and  of  the 
Sibyl  at  Tivoli  were  circular  peripteral.  The  circular  cella  of  the 
t«;mple  of  Veata  is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  twenty  Corinthian 
columns.  The  entablature  and  ancient  roof  have  disiippeared.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  covered  by  a  dome,  which  rested 
on  the  circular  wall  of  the  colla.  The  temple  at  Tivoli  is  supposed 
to  have  been  also  dedicated  to  \'esiH.     Its  colla  was  surrounded  by  a 
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periBt3'le  of  eighteen  Corinthian  pillars,  ten  of  which  remain.     It  is 
21^  feet  in  diameter. 

The  examples  of  Koman  architecture  exhibited  in  the  temples  of 
Palmyra  and  Baalbec  are  not  to  be  surpassed  for  extent  and  magni- 
ficenoe.  The  buildings  of  Palmyra,  whose  ruins  yet  remain,  were 
evidently  built  at  very  different  times,  but  the  prevalence  of  the 
Corinthian  order  must  make  them  rank  as  Koman  structures.  The 
temple  of  the  Sun,  the  chief  building  among  the  ruins,  is  in  an 
enclosed  space  660  feet  squcure.  This  court  was  bounded  by  a  wall 
having  a  row  of  pilasters  in  each  face.  In  the  midst  of  this  court 
are  the  mighty  ruins  which  formed  the  temple,  exhibiting  an 
amazing  assemblage  of  columns,  sculptured  profusely  with  those 
decorations  which  constitute  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Eoman 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders. 

The  temples  of  Baalbec  form  a  most  magnificent  temple  group. 
They  consist  of  three  structures:  a  temple  of  the  sun,  or  great 
temple,  a  smaller  temple,  and  a  very  beautiful  circular  temple.  The 
great  temple  which  was  decastyle  peripteral,  had  in  its  front  a  court 
nearly  400  feet  square,  which  was  approached  by  an  hexagonal  court 
with  a  portico  of  twelve  Corinthian  columns.  The  terrace  on  which 
the  temple  stands  is  formed  of  stones  of  enormous  magnitude ;  at 
the  north-west  angle  are  three  stones,  two  of  which  are  60  feet,  and 
the  third  62  feet  9  inches  in  length.  They  are  13  feet  in  height,  and 
about  12  feet  thick.  Close  to  this  is  the  smaller  temple,  it  is  octastyle 
peripteral.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  proportions  of  its 
portico.  In  plan  it  somewhat  resembles  a  Eoman  basilica.  The 
circular  temple  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  niches  on  the 
exterior  of  the  cella,  and  decorated  with  twelve  columns. 

The  Maison  Carrie,  at  Nismes  is  also  a  Boman  temple.  It  is  a 
pseudo-peripteral  Corinthian  temple,  for  the  side  columns  are  half 
imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  cella.  It  has  a  hexastyle  portico  in 
front,  and  eleven  columns  along  each  flank.  The  columns  of  the 
hack-front  are  also  encased  in  the  walls  of  the  building.  Inhere  are 
no  windows,  and,  consequently,  it  must  have  been  hjpsethral.  it  has 
been  recently  shown  to  have  been  erected  to  M.  Aurelius  and 
L.  Yems.  There  is  also  a  Boman  temple  at  Evora  in  Portugal,  in 
excellent  preservation.     The  portico  is  hexastyle  Corinthian. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  the  simplest  form  of  the  rectan- 
gular temple  was  the  apteral  or  aoTvXo9,  without  any  columns ;  the 
next  was  that  in  which  the  two  side  walls  were  carried  out  from  the 
naos  to  form  a  porch  at  one  or  both  extremities  of  the  building. 
Those  projecting  walls  were  terminated  on  the  front,  or  on  both 
faces  of  the  building,  by  pilasters,  which,  thus  situated,  were  called 
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anta3 ;  and  henco  this  kind  of  temple  was  said  to  be  in  antis  cf 
irapaxrrdxn.  It  had  two  columns  between  the  anta).  When  columns 
were  placed  at  one  extremity  of  the  building,  in  advance  of  the  line 
joining  the  ant«9,  the  temple  was  jyrostyle^  irpoarvXo^.  It  had  four 
columns  in  fronts  If  columns  were  placed  in  a  similar  way  at  both 
extremities  of  the  building,  it  was  said  to  be  amphi prostyle, 
cLfi<f>nrp6(rTvXjo^,     A  temple  having  columns  entirely  suiTOunding  the 
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walls  was  called  peripteral^  Trcpwrrepo?,  d/ii<^t#c«iiv.  A  temple  was  of 
the  kind  called  dipteral,  ACirrepos,  when  it  had  two  ranges  of  columns, 
one  within  the  other,  and  which  entirely  surrounded  the  naos.  When 
there  were  two  rows  of  columns  in  front  and  in  rear,  and  only 
a  single  row  on  each  flank,  the  temple  was  said  to  be  pseudo-dipteral^ 
il/ev^oSiTrrepos.    When  a  temple  had  a  range  of  columns  in  front,  and 
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the  side  columns  were  engaged  in  the  wall  of  the  cella  instead  of 
standing  ont  at  a  distance  from  it,  this  arrangement  was  teimcd 
pBeudo  perijpteral.  It  was  invented  by  the  Homan  architects  of  a  late 
period  for  the  pnrpose  of  increasing  the  cella  without  enlarging  the 
whole  building.  A  temple  was  called  hyf€BihraI^  vTraiBpo^,  open 
above,  when  the  cella  was  in  part  exposed  to  the  air.  Hypsethral 
temples,  being  those  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  had  generally  a 
double  range  of  columns  surrounding  the  naos  on  the  exterior,  and 
contained  in  their  interior  two  tiers  or  ranges  of  columns,  placed 
one  above  the  other,  as  in  the  temple  at  Paestum.  The  walks  round 
the  exterior  of  the  temple  were  called  pteromata.  The  names  given 
to  the  temples,  according  to  the  number  of  columns  in  the  front, 
were  the  following : 

TcrpooTvAos,  tetrastyle,  when  there  were  four  columns  in  front. 
cfooTuAos,  hexastyle,  when  there  were  six. 
oicmoTuXos,  octastyle,  when  there  were  eight. 
ScxcumAo9,  decastyle,  when  there  were  ten. 

Vitruvius  gives  the  following  set  of  terms  applied  lo  the  temples 
according  to  their  intercolumniations : 

mjKvoarvXo^,  pycnostyle,  or  thick  set  with  columns ;  the  inter- 
columniation  was  a  diameter  and  a  half.  This  was  adopted 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  in  the  forum  of  Csesar. 

SvoTuXos,  systyle,  the  intercolumniation  was  two  diameters.  An 
example  of  this  was  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
Equestris.  Vitruvius  considers  both  these  arrangements 
faulty. 

EvoTuAos,  eustyle,  the  intercolumniation  was  two  diameters  and 
a  quarter.  This  Vitruvius  considers  not  only  convenient  but 
also  preferable  for  its  beauty  and  strength.  There  is  no 
example  of  this  style  in  Rome. 

AtcurrvXos,  diastyle,  the  distance  between  the  columns  was  three 
diameters. 

*A/9cudaTvXos,  arsBOstyle,  when  the  distances  between  the  columns 
were  greater  than  they  ought  to  be.  In  consequence  of  the 
excessive  length,  the  architrave  or  epistyle  was  obliged  to  be 
of  wood.  The  temples  in  Bome  built  in  this  style  were  the 
temples  of  Ceres,  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  erected  by  Pompey,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

Several  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  temples  are  peripteral,  such 
as  the  temple  of  the  Nemean  Jupiter,  near  Argos;  of  Concord,  at 
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Agrigentum  ;  of  Theseus,  at  Athens.  The  Failhenon,  the  most 
perfect  and  the  most  majestic  temple  in  the  world  was  peripteml  and 
octastyle ;  it  had  eight  columns  on  the  front,  and  seventeen  on  each 
flank.  The  Grecian  peripteral  was  larger  than  the  Roman  by  t^wo 
columns.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the  examples  of  the  peripteral  form 
in  Kome  were  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  by  Hermodus,  and  the 
temple  of  Honor  and  Virtue.  The  dipteral  and  pseudo  dipteral 
forms  of  temples  were  only  used  in  the  grander  and  more  expensive 
edifices,  and,  consequently,  few  of  them  were  erected.  The  cele- 
brated temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  built  by  Ctesiphon,  and  the 
Doric  temple  of  Quirinus  at  Eome  were  dipteral.  The  temple  of 
Diana,  in  Magnesia,  built  by  Hermogenes  of  Alabanda,  and  that  of 
Apollo  by  Menesthes  were  pseudo  dipteral.  According  to  Vitru  vius, 
no  example  of  this  form  of  temple  is  to  be  found  in  Rome. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  built  temples  of  a  circular  form  also; 
this  invention  does  not  ascend  very  high  in  the  history  of  the  art, 
as  it  is  of  a  late  date.  These  buildings  wore  covered  with  a  dome, 
the  height  of  which  was  nearly  equal  to  the  semidiameter  of  the 
entire  edifice.  The  temples  were  either  monopteral  or  peripteral, 
that  is,  formed  of  a  circular  row  of  columns  without  walls,  or  with  a 
wall  suiTounded  by  columns  distant  from  this  wall  by  the  breadth  of 
an  intercolumniation.  The  Phillippeion,  or  Rotunda  of  Philip, 
at  Olympia,  was  peripteral ;  such  were  also  the  temples  of  Vesta  at 
Rome,  and  that  of  the  Sibyl  atTivoli.  Tliis  kind  of  round  temples 
was  usually  dedicated  to  Vesta,  Diana,  or  Hercules.  Another  form, 
of  which  we  have  the  chief  example  in  the  Pantheon,  consists  of  a 
circular  cella  surmounted  by  a  dome,  without  a  peristj-le,  but  with 
an  advanced  portico,  presenting  eight  columns  in  front,  surmounted 
by  a  pediment.  There  was  an  ascent  of  two  steps,  and,  in  general, 
the  temples  of  the  ancients  were  surrounded  by  steps  which  sensed 
as  a  basement. 

The  temples  received  their  light  in  different  ways :  the  circular 
monopteral,  formed  of  columns  without  walls,  received  it  naturally ; 
the  peripteral  through  windows  made  in  the  wall  or  in  the  dome. 
The  rectangular  temples  received  their  light  according  to  their 
dimensions :  the  smaller  temples,  generally  through  the  door  alone. 
The  large  temples  received  their  light  from  on  high  through 
windows.  As  to  the  temples  with  a  cella  open  to  the  sky,  or 
hypaethral,  vwaiOpfysy  according  to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word, 
no  specimen  of  it  remains. 

The  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  hypa3thral  temples  were  lighted,  seems  to  be  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Fergusson,  of  a  clerestory^  similar  internally  to  that  foimd  in  all 
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the  great  Egyptian  temples,  but  externally  requiring  such  a  change 
of  arrangements  as  was  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  a  sloping  instead  of 
a  flat  roof.  This  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  counter-sinking  it 
into  the  roof,  so  as  to  make  it,  in  fiact,  three  ridges  in  those  parts 
where  the  light  was  admitted,  though  the  regular  slope  of  the  roof 
was  retained  between  these  openings,  so  that  neither  the  ridge  nor 
the  continuity  of  the  lines  of  the  roof  was  interfered  with.  This 
would  effect  all  that  was  required,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  manner, 
besides  that  it  agrees  with  all  the  remains  of  Greek  temples  that 
now  exist,  as  well  as  with  the  descriptions  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  antiquity.  This  arrangement  agrees  perfectly  with 
all  the  existing  remains  of  the  Parthenon,  as  well  as  with  all  the 
accounts  we  have  of  this  celebrated  temple.  The  same  system 
applies  even  more  easily  to  the  great  hexastyle  at  Piestum. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  Greek  temples  of  the  best  period,  and  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  Parthenon, 
must  not  be  omitted  here,  which  is  the  systematic  deviation  from 
ordinary  rectilinear  construction,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
conection  of  certain  optical  illusions  arising  from  the  influence 
produced  upon  one  another  by  lines  which  have  different  directions, 
and  by  contrasting  masses  of  light  and  shade.  Almost  all  lines 
which  are  straight  and  level  in  ordinary  architecture  are  here 
delicate  curves;  and  those  lines  which  are  usually  perpendicular 
have  here  a  slight  inclination  backwards  or  forwards,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  peculiarity  may  be  very  palpably  remarked  in  the 
steps  of  the  Parthenon,  which  rise  very  perceptibly  in  the  middle, 
and  give  to  the  whole  pavement  a  convex  character.  The  lise  is 
about  3  inches  in  100  feet  at  the  fronts,  and  4  inches  in  the  flanks. 
This  refinement  in  the  construction  of  Greek  temples  was  first 
noticed  by  Mr.  Pennethorne,  and  afterwards  more  fully  elucidated 
and  developed  by  Mr.  Penrose. 

We  must  also  notice  here  the  practice  adopted  by  the  Greek 
architects  of  colouring  the  architectural  decorations  of  the  temples. 
It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  however  repugnant  to  our  cherished 
notions  of  the  purity  of  Greek  taste,  that  the  Greeks  adopted  the 
practice  of  colouring  the  architectural  decorations  of  their  temples. 
The  mouldings  of  the  cornice  and  ceiling  were  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  the  aid  of  lively  colouring.  The  capitals  of  the  ant«e,  the 
mouldings  of  the  pediments,  were  severally  adorned  with  the 
designs  usually  distinguished  as  the  Fret,  maeander,  egg  and  dart. 
The  tryglyphs  were  also  painted  blue.  Some  even  believe  they  have 
discovered  traces  of  paint  on  the  marble  columns  ;  but  it  has  been 
proved  that  these   traces  are  not  results  of  painting,  but  natural 

n  2 
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oxidation.  The  Greeks,  however,  made  a  careful  distinction  widi 
regard  to  the  material  on  which  they  painted.  The  old  tufa  temples 
■were  coloured,  because  the  material  required  colour  ;  the  marble 
temples  were  white,  because  marble  needs  no  colour.  Colouring  in 
marble  temples  was  confined  to  the  mouldings,  tryglyphs,  and  other 
ornaments  alone.  The  marble  columns  were  never  coloured.  In 
later  times  among  the  Romans,  the  practice  of  colouring  buildings 
seems  to  have  degenerated  into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours- 
Pliny  and  Vitruvius  both  repeatedly  deplore  the  corrupt  taste  of 
their  own  times.  In  Pompeii  we  have  several  examples  of  painted 
temples.  The  material,  however,  painted  is  always  stucco  or 
plaster. 

Section  IV.— ALTARS. 

Their  shape  is  greatly  diversified  and  depends  on  their  destination, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  making  libations,  or  for  the  sacrifices  of 
living  animals,  or,  in  fine,  for  pl6U)ing  vases,  or  offerings  on  them. 
Votive  altars  are  often  remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  being  made 
of  a  single  stone,  more  or  less  ornamented,  and  bearing  an  inscription 
indicating  the  reasons  and  period  of  their  consecration,  with  the 
name  of  the  divinity  and  that  of  the  devotee  who  had  erected  it. 
Many  have  been  discovered  belonging  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
they  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the  pedestals  of  statnary 
dedicated  in  the  same  way  by  the  zeal  and  piety  of  private 
individuals.  The  votive  inscriptions  bear  gieat  resemblance  to  one 
another  in  these  two  kinds  of  monuments ;  but  the  remains  of  the 
soldering  of  the  statues  which  they  bore,  or  the  holes  which  served 
to  fix  them,  can  be  observed  in  the  pedestals. 

Egyptian, — Egyptian  altars  are  generally  in  green  basalt  and  in 
granite,  and  made  of  a  single  stone.  An  altar  in  the  British  Museum 
shows  the  trench  for  carrying  off  the  libation.  An  altar  was  usually 
erected  before  a  tomb  for  presenting  the  offerings. 

Oredan, — Grecian  altars,  at  first  of  wood,  afterwards  of  stone,  and 
sometimes  of  metal,  are  in  general  remarkable  for  the  taste  exhibited 
in  their  execution.  These  altars  were  of  three  kinds :  those  dedi- 
cated to  the  heavenly  gods  (/Sw^tot)  were  often  stmctures  of  con- 
siderable height ;  those  of  demigods  and  heroes  were  low  and  near 
the  ground  (iaxdpoL)  ;  and  those  of  the  infernal  deities  (if  such  may 
be  called  altars)  were  trenches  sunk  in  the  ground  {fioSpo^  Xcuckos). 
They  may  again  be  divided  into   three  classes:    those  for  burnt 
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offeiings  (^iTrupot);  those  on  wliich  no  firo  was  used,  which  were 
meant  for  oflferingd  of  fruit,  cakes,  etc.,  {anvpoi) ;  and  those  on  which 
fire  might  he  used  to  consume  vegetahle  productions,  hut  upon  which 
no  hlood  was  to  be  spilt  (dvcu/noKToi) ;  when  dedicated  to  either  of  the 
latter  classes  it  was  often  nothing  more  than  a  raised  hearth  or  step. 
Each  temple  usually  had  two  altars  ;  one  in  the  open  air  before  it,  for 
burnt  offerings,  another  before  the  statue  of  the  god  to  whom  the 
building  was  sacred.  Altars  were  often  erected  where  there  was  no 
temple.  The  altars  placed  in  the  temples  were  of  different  forms, 
square,  circular,  or  triangular,  of  brick  or  of  stone ;  they  never  were 
too  high,  so  as  to  conceal  the  statue  of  the  god.  The  altaits  destined 
for  libations  were  hollow,  the  others  solid.  They  were  often  made 
of  marble,  and  elegantly  sculptured;  they  were  ornamented  with 
olive  leaves  for  Minerva,  myrtle  for  Venus,  with  pines  for  Pan. 
Sculptors  afterwards  imitated  these  ornaments,  and  the  difference  of 
the  leaves,  of  the  flowers,  or  fruits  which  composed  them,  indicated 
the  god  to  whom  they  were  consecrated.  Greek  altars  exhibit  Greek 
dedicatory  inscriptions. 

Boman. — What  has  been  said  of  the  Grecian  altars  can  be,  in 
general,  applied  to  the  Roman  altars.  We  must,  however,  distinguish 
between  altare  and  ara.  The  former,  as  is  indicated  by  the  syllable 
aU,  signifying  high,  was  an  elevated  structure,  used  only  for  burnt 
offerings,  and  dedicated  to  none  but  heavenly  gods ;  the  latter  might 
belong  either  to  the  heavenly  or  infernal  gods,  or  to  heroes.  Latin 
inscriptions  mark  the  Eoman  altars ;  we  must  not,  however,  forget 
that  the  Romans  employed  only  Grecian  artists,  and  the  taste  of  tlie 
latter  predominates  in  all  their  works.  The  instruments  and  vessels 
of  sacrifice  often  occur  upon  these  altars  as  ornaments: — 1.  The 
securis,  or  axe,  with  which  the  victims  were  slain.  2.  The  seces- 
piter,  or  oulter,  with  which  the  sacrifices  were  cut  to  pieces.  3. 
Prefericulum,  or  ewer,  which  contained  the  wine  for  libation.  4. 
The  patera,  or  bowl,  into  which  the  wine  was  poured  before  it  was 
thrown  upon  the  altar.  They  were  also  ornamented  with  heads  of 
victims,  roses,  bas-reliefs,  the  subject  of  which  was  relative  to  the 
sacrifices. 

Section  Y.— COLUMNS.— OBELISKS. 

Columns  :  A  column  is  a  cylindrical  pillar,  which  serves  either 
for  the  support  or  ornament  of  a  building,  and  is  composed  of  the 
shafi^  or  body  of  the  column,  of  a  head,  or  capital,  and  of  a  foot,  or 
base.     At  fii-st  they  were  made  of  wood,  and  afterwards  of  stone  and 
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marble.  ColumtiB  at  first  wero  but  supporls,  but  taste  and  the  pio- 
gross  of  the  avt*  ornamented  them  afiei-waids,  and  the  difference  of 
the  ornameats,  and  of  the  proportions  which  were  given  to  the 
(lifTerent  parts  of  the  column,  constitute  the  differmit  classic  orderw, 
ivhich  have  been  reduced  to  five : — Greek  oidcrs^ Doric,  Ionic,  and 
(.'orinthian.  Uoman  orders— Tuscan,  Konian,  ov  C'oraiKwitc.  ijpcci- 
inciis  of  almost  all  these  orders  remain. 


Egyptian. —Miit^  form  of  the  genuine  Egyptian  column,  anteiioi-  to 
the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  is  greatly  diversified.     The  simplest 
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form,  snch  as  is  found  in  the  earliest  oonstructed  poi-ticoee,  was  that 
of  a  plain  squaro  pier,  such  as  would  be  BU^ested  by  a  prop  or  Bup- 
poit  in  mines,  or  as  would  be  uwd  in  quarries.     The  second  stage  in 


tlie  clcveliipment  of  the  coltmin  was  tlic  oclagdn  mi  m,  ^luuuueu  v; 
— ":-ig  olT  the  angles  of  tlie  nqimre,  with  an  abacus  ttumionnting  il. 
rlher  oudiiig  off  the  angles  i.f  (he  ""'-■-  "   ■'  ---i.-ii. 


Kv  fmlhei 


foim,  produced  by 
>nnting  il. 

gradually 
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converted  into  a  polygonal  shape,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  tombs  of 
Beni-Hassan.  The  want,  however,  of  room,  and  a  place  for 
sculpturing  and  painting  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  and  mytho- 
logical figures,  led  at  a  later  period  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
round  form  of  shaft;,  such  as  was  used  in  the  temples  of  Kamak  and 
Luxor.  These  were  alwa^^s  covered  with  sculpture  and  hiero- 
glyphics. Their  proportions  varied  greatly.  Those  columns  des- 
tined to  support  large  masses,  are  of  a  very  large  diameter  in  pro- 
portion to  their  height.  Their  capitals  were  in  endless  vaiiety. 
Some  capitals  in  the  shape  of  the  calyx  of  a  lotos,  or  of  a  bell  shape, 
are  of  extraordinary  elegance  and  richness.  On  others  we  have  the 
papyrus  plant,  with  its  stem  and  leaves,  and  the  palm  branch,  with 
its  leaves  and  fruit.  According  to  Herodotus  the  pillars  were  in 
imitation  of  palm  trees.  Indeed,  the  imitation  of  natural  objects 
may  be  traced  in  every  part  of  Egyptian  columns.  One  of  the  most 
curious  capitals  is  that  on  the  pillars  of  the  portico  of  Dendera.  It 
is  quadrangular,  with  the  head  of  Athor  on  each  side,  surmounted  by 
another  quadrangular  member,  each  &ce  of  which  contains  a  temple 
doorway.  The  square  pillar,  with  a  colossus  in  fjont  of  it,  com- 
monly called  Caryatide,  has  been  styled  an  Osiride  pillar  by  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson,  as  the  colossus  attached  to  the  pillar  was  the  figure  of 
the  king,  in  the  form  of  Osiris. 

Grecian. — The  three  main  portions  of  the  column  ai:e : — 

I.  Spira,  the  Base.      It  gives  the  column,  besides  a  broader 

foundation,  a  sort  of  girding  at  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft ; 
it  is  therefore  suitable  for  slender  and  more  developed 
foims  of  columns,  whereas  the  Doric  columns  of  the  early 
period  ascend  immediately  from  the  pavement.  Its  divi- 
sions ai*e : — 

A.  In  the  Attic  order: — 1.  plinth;  2.  torus;   3.  scotia,  or 

trochilus ;  4.  a  second  upper  torus. 

B.  The  Ionic:— 1.  plinth;   2.  trochilus;    3.  an   upper  tro- 

chilus ;  4.  torus ;  in  which  are  not  included  the  sepa- 
rating and  preparatory  fillets. 

II.  Scapus,  the  Shaft.     It  is  generally  fluted,  and  the  column 

gains  in  apparent  height  by  means  of  the  vortical  stiipes, 
and  also  in  beauty  by  the  more  lively  play  of  light  and 
shade.  The  external  surface  of  the  column  is  by  this 
means  divided  either  into  mere  channels  or  flu  tings,  or  into 
flutings  and  fillets.  In  the  shaft  we  observe,  in  the  later 
Doric  and  other  columns,  the  crroo-t?,  or  swell. 
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III.  Capitulum.     Capital. 

A.  The  Doric,  divided  into: — 1.  hypotrachuliiim,  uock,  with 
the  grooves  ur  clianncls  ae  a  sepai-ation  fioui  the  shuft  ; 
2.  echinus  with  the  annuli   or  rings  (originally,  per- 


hai>R,  hoops  of  metal  around  the  wooden  capital) ;   3. 
plintlius  s.  abacus  (in  Bonian  edifices  with  a  cyniatium.) 

B.  Tholonic: — 1.  hypoti'achelium  (only  in  the  richer  form)  ; 
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2.  echinus  with  an  astrag&lus  leabius  beneath  (a  torus 
above  it  in  the  richer  kind)  ;  3.  canaUs,  the  canal,  and 
the  -volutes  with  the  oculi  and  axes  on  two  eides,  on  the 
two  others  the  pulvini,  cushions,  with  the  baltei, 
straps;  4.  abacus  and  cymatinm. 

.  The  Corinthian.  Two  main  puis: — 1.  calathus,  the  vatte 
.  or  bell  of  the  capital,  tlie  ornaments  of  which  riso  in 
throe  rows :  a.  eight  acanthus  leaves ;  h.  eight  acaa- 
thns  leaves  with  stalks  (cauliculi)  between:  four  volutes 
and  four  scrolls  (helicesj  with  acanthus  buds  and  leaves : 
2.  abacus  consisting  of  cymatium  and  sima,  or  otherwise 
composed  with  projecting  angles,  and  at  the  curved 
parts  enriched  with  flowers. 


Ilio  moat  ancient  order  among  the  Greeks  was  the  Doric, 
column  in  its  simpk-ht  KuggcKted  form.     Fi-om  ils  rcsumblai 
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the  pillars  at  Beni  Hassan  some  wish  to  ai^e  its  E^ptiaii  origin. 
It  was  short  and  massiTe,  such  as  would  be  need  in  ancient  and 
primitive  con  struct  ions ;  yet  it  combines  a  noble  einiplicity  witb 
ranch  grandeur.  The  Doric  was  at  first  very  thick  and  very  low :  it 
was  but  four  diameters  of  the  base  in  height ;  afterwards  it  ^as 
made  a  little  higher ;  such  are  the  columns  of  the  two  temples  at 
Ptestum.  Later  it  was  given  five  diameters  and  a  half — this  reform 
was  made  about  the  time  of  Feriolee;  those  of  the  propyliea  at 
Athens  have  nearly  sis ;  and  lastly,  the  columns  were  given  bIx 
lower  diameters  and  a  half,  as  at  the  t«mple  of  the  Nemean  Jupiter, 
between  Argos  and  Corinth. 


CDECIAM   COBDfTKIAK 


The  Icmis  order  combines  simplicity  and  gracofulnesH,  and  is 
much  more  slender  than  the  Dorio.  Its  chief  cbaracteristic  feature 
is  the  volute  or  spiral  bctoU,  I o  some  instances,  as  in  theErectheum 
at  Athens,  there  is  a  hypotraehelium  separated  from  the  shaft  by  an 
astragal  moulding,  ornamented  with  the  anihemion,  or  honeysuckle 
pattern.  The  shaft  resta  on  a  base.  At  first  its  height  was  eight 
diaraoteiB.    The  columns  of  the  Ei-octheum  at  Athens  are  about  nine. 
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Authors  differ  with  r^;ard  to  the  earliest  known  example,  some 
giving  the  temple  of  Artemie  at  Epheaus,  othen  the  temple  of 
Jnno  at  Samoa.  ITie  principal  exampleB  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  are  in 
the   temples  of  Hinerva  Poliae,  of   Erectheue,  the  aqueduct  of 


Hadrian,  and  the  email  temple  on  the  IlissuB,  at  Athens;  in  the 
temple  of  Minerra  Poliaa  at  Priene  ;  of  Bacchus  at  Teoe  ;  of  Apollo 
Didymnus  at  Miletus. 

The  Corinthian  column,  properly  so  called,  ia  more  a  Roman  than 
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a  Grecian  order,  and  was  only  introduced  into  Greece  on  the  decline 

of  art.  According  to  Mr.  Fergueson,  the  most  typical  specimen  we 
know  of  the  Grecian  Corinthian  is  that  of  the  choragic  monument  of 
Lysicratea  (see  p.  44).  Its  capital'iu  formed  of  a  row  of  acanthna 
leaves  overlapping  one  another,  and  rising  from  a  sort  of  calyx.  It 
is  eurraounted  at  each  comer  by  a  acroll  volute,  the  intervening 
space  being  filled  up  with  scrolls  and  the  anthemion.  Its  base  and 
shaft  partake  of  tlie  Ionic.  Another  Athenian  example  is  that  of  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds  (see  p.  44).  The  capital  is  in  the  form  of  a 
calyx,  with  a  row  of  acanthus  leaves  close  to  the  bell,  and  without 
any  volulos.  This  column  has  no  base.  The  Corinthian  columns  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens  belong  to  the  Boman  order. 
Carsatides.  Another  form  of  column  only  nsed  in  connection  with 
the  Ionic  order,  is  the  so-called  caryatide  (see  p.  45);  a  draped 
matronal  figure  supporting  a  cornice.  According  to  Vitmvius,  these 
figures  represent  the  captive  women  of  Carya,  a  city  of  the  Poiopon- 
nesus.  The  most  famous  examples  of  these  are  in  the  temple  of 
Erectfaeus,  at  Athens.  Others  hear  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  are 
supposed  to  represent  Canephorse,  who  assisted  in  the  Panathenaic 
procession.  Another  form  of  support  are  the  Telamones,  or  giants, 
sustaining  a  projection  of  the  roof  of  the  great  lemple  at  Agrigentum. 


Roman :  Doric. — This  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  an  im- 
provement on  the  simpler  and  severer  Grecian  Doric.  The  shaft  of 
the  Roman  Doric  was  terminated  like  the  Tuscan,  but  is  distin- 
guished from  the  Tuscan  by  the  tiyglyphs  in  the  frieze.  It  had 
also  a  base ;  an  e\ample  of  tlio  Eoman  Doric  may  be  seen  in  the 
lower  columns  of  the  Theatre  of  Marceilus,  at  Rome. 

loHtc. — This  modification  of  the  Ionic  was,  like  all  Roman  modifi- 
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cations,  for  the  worse.  The  change  consisted  in  turning  all  the 
volutes  angularly,  making  them  mere  horns,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  re- 
marks, and  destroying  all  the  meaning  and  all  the  grace  of  the  order. 


BOMAN  DOBTC. 


■<J  m.J..iM...7r:-yti.Hji,Jtj7 


BOMAN  IONIC. 


It  has  an  Attic  base.  The  only  remaining  examples  of  the  Koman 
Tonic  are  the  temple  of  Satum,  in  the  Forum,  and  the  temple  of 
Fortuna  Virilis. 
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The  Corinthian  column  snrpasses  all  others  in  elegance  and  mag- 
nificence.    It  is,  esoept  in  its  capital,  of  the  same  proportion  as  the 
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Tonic :  but  the  additional  height  of  its  capital  makes  it  taller  and 

more  gracefnl ;  the  lonio  capital  being  bnt  one-third  of  the  diameter 

of  the  Bbaft  in  height,  whilst  that  of  the  Corinthian  is  eqnal  to  the 

thickness  of  the  shaft.     The  capital  is  composed  of  two  rows  of 

acanthns  leaves,  eight  in  each  row,  and  the  upper  row  is  placed 

between    and   over  the  divisions  of  the  lower  row.     Four  spiral 

volntes  in  each  face  rise  out  of  two  bunches  of  the  acanthus  leaf, 

and  two  of  them  are  connected  at  the  angles.     They  support  an 

abacns,  the  face  of  which  forms  the  segment  of  a  circle.    The  capital 

rests  on  an  astragal,  which  serves  as  a  base,  and  which  terminates  the 

shaft  of  the  column.     The  findings  of  the  shaft 

are  twenty-four,  and  divided  by  fillets.     It  has 

an  Attic  base.     The  invention  of  the  capital  is 

ascribed   to  Callimachus,  who,  seeing  a  small 

basket  covered  with  a  tile,  placed  in  the  centre 

of  an  acanthus  plant,  which  grew  on  the  grave 

of  a   young  lady  of  Corinth,  was  so  struck 

with  its  beauty  that  he  executed  a  capital  in 

imifation  of  it.     The  best  examples  are  to  be 

sought  for  rather  in  Borne  than  Greece.    The 

most  correct  examples  of  the  orders  that  remain 

are  to  be  found  in  the  Stoa,  the  arch  of  Adrian, 

at  Athens ;   the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  and  the 

three   columns  of  Jupiter  Stator,   or  as  now 

styled,  Minerva  Chalcidica,  in  the  Forum,  at 

Borne. 

Compogite. — The  Composite  order  is  a  Boman 
invention,  and  as  its  name  imports,  a  compound 
of  others,  ihe  Corinthian  and  Ionic.  The  capital 
was  composed  of  the  Corinthian  acanthus  leaves, 
surmounted  by  the  Ionic  volutes.  Though  con- 
sidered an  improvement  on  the  order  out  of 
which  it  grew,  it  never  came  into  general  use. 
The  principal  examples  of  the  order  in  Bome 
are  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  the  arches  of 
Septimins  Severus,  and  of  Titus ;  and  in  the 
baths  of  Diocletian. 


TUSCAN. 


EtTwcan. — The  Tuscan  order  belongs   pro- 
perly to  the  Etruscans,     The  height  of  the 
Tuscan  column,  the  capital  and  base  included 
was  equal  to  a  third  of  the  width  of  the  temple.    The  lower  diameter 
was  one-seventh  of  the  height,  and  the  diminution  of  the  shaft  was. 


E 
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about  a  fourth  of  the  diameter.     The  height  of  tlie  capital  was  half  a 
diameter.     Such  are  the  proportioiiB  given  by  Vitrtiviua,  after  the 
Tuscan  temple  of  Geres,  at  lioine.     No  exaniplea  of  it  remain  to  the 
present  day.     It  was  thought  to  be  found  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
Voronn.  but  the  proporliona  differ  senuibly  from  the  primitive  Tus- 
can which  is  spoken  of  here.     It  ia  probable  the  Tuscan  is  only  a 
simplification   of   the    Doric, 
of  wliicb  there  are  so  many 
remains.    Tbo  only  remaining 
einraplos  of  this  order  of  a 
Homan  period  ai'e  the  lower 
columns    of    the    Coliseum, 
which   are  Tuscan,  and  not 
Doric,     as     the     entablature 
wants  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  that  style,  the  try- 
gljph. 

Monumetaal — They  are  of 
large  proportions,  and  have 
been  erected  in  honour  of  an 
emperor  or  military  chief. 
Of  this  kind  there  ara  several 
still  remaining. 

The  column  of  Trajan,  in 
his  Fomm  at  liome,  erected 
about  A.D.  115,  Wits  dedicated 
to  Trajan  by  the  Roman 
senate  and  people  in  com- 
memoration of  IVajan's  two 
Dacian  conquests.  It  is  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  is  com- 
posed of  thirty- four  blocks  of 
Carrara  marble.  The  ahnft 
is  covered  with  has  reliefs, 
!  which  go   round   the  whole 

from  the  bottom  to  the  top  in 
twenty-three  spirals.      They 
represent    the     exploits     of 
COLUMN  or  TOAjAic.  Trajan  in   both    his    Dacian 

e  xpeditions.  There  is  a  spiral 
Btaircase  within,  which  winds  thirteen  times  round,  and  oontaina  184 
steps,     The  height  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  fbe  capital  is 
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124  feet.  A  bronze  gilt  statue  of  Trajan  formerl;  Burmonnted  the 
whole.  The  column  of  Uarciu  Anrelius,  comnionlj'  known  as  the 
Antonine  Colnmn,  was  erected  to  him  bj  the  senate  in  eommeinora- 
tion  of  his  vietoriea  in  Gennanj  over  the  Marcomanni.  The  bas 
reliefs  represent  these  Tictories.  The  column  is  formed  of  twenty- 
eight  blocks  of  white  marble.  It  is  88^  feet  high,  including  the 
base  and  capital.  This  style  of  column  was  called  columna  cochlis. 
The  column  or  pillar,  so  called,  of  Pompey,  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 


pohpet's  hllab. 

a  later  inscription  announces  to  have  been  erected  by  a  Roman 
prefect  In  honour  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian.  It  is  88  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  its  shaft  is  of  a  single  piece.  The  capital  announcen  the 
decline  of  the  arta. 

There  is  also  the  column  of  Fhocae  in  the  Koman  Forum,  erected 
in  A.D.  608,  by  Smaragdus  the  Exarch  to  the  Emperor  Fhocas.  Ii 
la  in  the  Corinthian  style. 

Naral,  or  (kAaxma  Bottrala, — In  the  Capitol  at  Rome  is  a  plain 
colnmn  of  marble,  in  bas  relief,  with  three  pi'ows  of  ships  on  each 
side,  and  part  of  an  inscription  in  obsolete  Latin ;  it  is  supposed  to 
be    the  oolnmn  which  was  erected  by  C,  Duilius  after  his  first 
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naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  492.    It  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny. 

Military^  also  ccdled  Lapides. — Milliary  columns  were  erected 
along  the  roads  throughout  the  Roman  dominions.  Augustus 
erected  a  column  in  the  Forum,  which  was  called  the  Milliariuzn 
Aurenm,  from  which  it  is  supposed  the  distances  on  all  the  roads  of 
Italy  were  marked.  Some  remains  of  it  still  exist  close  to  iho  arcli 
of  Septimius  Severus.     On  these  pillars  were  generally  inscribed — 

1.  The  name  of  the  town  from  which  the  distance  was  reckoned  ; 

2.  The  number  of  miles  expressed  in  figures,  with  MP  (milliarimn 
passuum)  prefixed ;  3.  The  name  of  the  constructor  of  the  roads, 
and  of  the  emperor  in  whose  honour  the  work  was  dedicated.  On 
the  balustrade  of  the  Capitol  at  Bome  are  two  of  these  milliary 
columns.  One  marked  the  first  mile  on  the  Appian  way.  It  was 
found  beyond  the  modem  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  about  one  Boman 
mile  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Capena.  It  has  the  names 
of  Vespasian  and  Nerva  inscribed  on  it.  The  other  was  erected 
at  the  seventh  mile  on  the  same  road.  A  column  found  at 
Saqueney,  in  Burgundy,  on  the  road  from  Langres  to  Lj^ons, 
bears  this  inscription — AND.  MP  XXII  ab  Andematuno  milliarium 
passuum  vigesimum  secundum.  Andematum  being  the  ancient 
name  of  Langres.  In  some  parts  of  Gaul  the  distances  were 
marked  in  leagues,  as  in  the  following  inscription — AB.AVG. 
SVESS .  LEVG  VII  ab  Augusto  Suessonum  leuga^  septem.  Augneto 
Suessonum  is  the  ancient  name  of  Soissons.  The  date  of  this  colunm 
was  about  the  time  of  Caracalla. 

Obelisks. — Obelisks  were  in  Egypt  commemorative  pillars.  They 
are  made  of  a  single  block  of  stone,  cut  into  a  quadrilateral  form, 
the  width  diminishing  gradually  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  which  terminates  in  a  small  pyramid  (pyramidion).  They 
were  placed  on  a  plain  square  pedestal,  but  larger  than  the  obelisk 
itself.  Obelisks  are  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  Bomans  and  the 
modems  have  imitated  them,  but  they  never  equalled  their  models. 
The  word  o^cXto-Kos  is  a  diminutive  of  o^cXos,  a  needle. 

Egyptian, — Egyptian  obelisks  are  generally  made  of  red  granite 
of  Syene.  There  are  some,  however,  of  smaller  dimensions  made  of 
sandstone  and  basalt.  They  were  generally  placed  in  pairs  at  the 
entrances  of  public  edifices,  on  each  side  of  the  propyls^  The  shaft 
was  commonly  ten  diameters  in  height,  and  a  fourth  narrower  at  . 
the  top  than  at  the  base.    Of  the  two  which  were  before  the  palaoe 
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of  Luxor  at  Thebes,  one  is  72  feet  liigh,  and  6  feet  2  inches  wide  at 
the  base  ;  the  other  is  77  feet  high,  and  7  feet  8  inches  wide.     Each 
fiuse  is  adorned  with  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  in  intaglio,  and  the 
summit  is  terminated  by  a  pyi*amid,  the  four  sides  of  which  repre- 
sent religious  scenes,  also  accompanied  by  inscriptions.    The  comers 
of  the  obelisks  are  sharp  and  well  cut,  but  their  £Etces  are  not  per- 
fectly plane,  and  their  slight  convexity  is  a  proof  of  the  attention  the 
Egyptians  paid  to  the  construction  of  their  monuments.   If  their  faces 
were  plane  they  would  appear  concave  to  the  eye ;  the  convexity 
compensates  for  this  optical  illusion.    The  hieroglyphical  inscriptions 
are  in  a  perpendicular  line,  sometimes  there  is  but  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  breadth  of  the  face,  and  often  there  are  three.   The  inscription 
was  a  commemoration  by  the  king  who  had  the  temple  or  palace  built 
before  which  the  obelisk  was  placed.    It  contained  a  record  stating 
the  honoui-s  and  titles  which  the  king  who  erected,  enlarged,  or 
gave  rich  presents  to  a  temple,  had  received  in  return  from  the 
priesthood,  and    setting  forth,  for  instance,  that  Eameses  was  the 
lord  of  an  obedient  people,  and  the  beloved  of  Amun.     Such  is  the 
subject  of  the  inscription  which  is  in  the  middle  of  each  face  of  the 
obelisk ;  and  though  the  name  of  the  same  king  and  the  same  events 
are  repeated  on  the  four  sides,  there  exists  in  the  four  texts,  when 
compared,  some  difference,  either  in  the  invocation  to  the  particular 
divinities  or  in  the  titles  of  the  king.     Every  obelisk  had,  in  its 
original  form,  but  a  single  inscription  on  each  face,  and  of  the  same 
period  of  the  king  who  had  erected  it ;  but  a  king  who  came  after 
him,  adding  a  court,  a  portico,  or  colonnade  to  the  temple  or  palace, 
had  another  inscription  relative  to  his  addition,  with  his  name 
engraved  on  the  original  obelisk;  thus,  every  obelisk  adorned  with 
many  inscriptions  is  of  several  periods.     The  pyramid  ion  which 
terminates  them  generally  represents  in  its  sculptures  the  king  who 
erected  the  obelisk  making  different  offerings  to  the  principal  deity 
of  the  temple,  and  to  other  divinities.     Sometimes  also  the  offering 
is  of  the  obelisk  itself.     The  short  inscriptions  of  the  pyramidion 
bear  the  oval  of  the  king  and  the  name  of  the  divinity.     By  these 
ovals  can  be  known  the  names  of  the  kings  who  erected  the  obelisks 
still  existing,  whether  in  !E^pt  or  elsewhere.     The  largest  obelisk 
known  is  that  of  St.  John  Lateran,  Home.      It  was  brought  from 
Heliopolis  by  the  emperor  Constantino,  and  was  afterwards  erected 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  by  his  son  Constantius.     The  height  of  the 
shaft  is  105  feet  7  inches.     The  sides  are  of  unequal  breadth  at  the 
base,  two  measure  9  feet  8i  inches,  the  other  two  only  9  feet.     It 
bears  the  name  of  Thotmes  III.,  in  the  central,  and  that  of  Thotmes  IV. 
in  the  lateral  lines,  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  in  the  fifteenth 
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century,  B.C.  The  two  obeluka  at  Luxor  were  erected  by  the  king 
RaiueseE  II.,  of  the  ninoteenth  dynasty,  1311  n.c.  (Wilkinson).  One 
of  these  has  been  taken  to  Paris.  Tlie  obelifk  uf  Heliopolis  bears  the 
name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  2020  B.C.  (Wilkinson),  and  ia  consequently  the 
most  ancient.  It  ia  about  62  feet  high,  The  obelisks  at  Alexandria, 
called  Cleopiktra's  Needles,  are  supposed  to  have  been  bronght  from 
Heliopolia.     They  bear  the  name  of  Thotntes  III.     In  the  lateral 


lines  are  the  ovals  of  Barneses  the  Great.  They  are  of  red  granite  of 
Syene.  One  ia  still  standing,  the  other  has  been  thrown  down.  The 
standing  obelisk  is  about  70  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  at  its  bane  of 
7  feet  7  inches.  The  obelisk  of  the  Piazia  del  I'opolo  claims  greater 
interest,  aa  it  once  stood  before  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis. 
Lepsiua  attributea  it  to  Meneptba.  It  was  removed  to  liome  by 
Augustus.  There  are  aeveral  other  Egyptian  oheiiake  in  Borne. 
Nothing  can  afford  a  greater  idea  of  the  akill  of  the  Egjptians,  and 
of  their  wonderful  knowledge  of  mechanism,  than  the  erection  of 
these  monoliths. 


afreet, — Tbo  Greeks  nover  made  obelixkg  out  of  Egypt.  The 
Macedonian  kings,  or  Ftolemies,  who  reigned  in  that  country,  from 
Alexander  to  Augustus,  erected,  terminsled,  or  enlarged  many  monu- 
ments, but  always  according  to  Egj'ptiao  rules.  Egyptian  artista 
execntcd  obelisks  for  their  Greek  princes,  but  they  did  not  depart, 
no  more  than  in  the  other  monuments,  from  their  ancient  customB. 
The  Egyptian  style  and  propoitions  are  always  to  be  recognized,  and 
the  insoripliona  are  also  traced  in  bterc^lyphics.  I'he  obelisk  found 
at  I'bilaa  was  erected  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  and  of 
Cleopatra,  his  sister,  or  Cleopatra,  bis  wife,  and  placed  on  a  base 


bearing  a  Greek  inscription  relating  the  reason  and  occasion  of  this 
raonament.  It  was  removed  from  Phila:  by  Belzoni,  and  has  been 
now  erected  at  Kingston  Hall,  Dorset,  by  Mr.  Itankes.  It  is  very 
&r  from  equalling  the  Pharoonic  obelisks  in  dimensions,  it  being 
only  22  feet  high. 

Boman. — Afrer  the  Romans  had  made  of  Egjpt  a  Roman  piovince, 
they  canicd  away  some  of  its  obelisks.     Augualus  was  the  first  who 
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conoeived  the  idea  of  transporting  these  immense  blocks  to  Borne 
he  was  imitated  by  Caligula,  Constantino,  and  others.  They  were 
generally  erected  in  some  circus.  Thirteen  remain  at  the  present 
day  at  Bome,  some  of  which  are  of  the  time  of  the  Eoman  domina- 
tion in  Eg3'pt.  The  Eomans  had  obelisks  made  in  honour  of  their 
princes,  but  the  material  and  the  workmanship  of  the  inscriptions 
cause  them  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  more  ancient  obelisks. 
The  Barberini  obelisk,  on  the  Monte  Pincio,  is  of  this  number; 
it  bears  the  names  of  Adrian,  of  Sabina  his  wife,  and  of  An ti nous 
his  favourite.  The  obelisk  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  from  the  style  of 
its  hieroglyphics,  is  supposed  to  be  a  Boman  work  of  the  time  of 
Domitian.  The  obelisk  at  Benevento  is  another,  on  which  can  be 
read  the  names  of  Vespasian  and  Domitian.  The  name  of  Santus 
Kufus  can  be  read  on  the  Albani  obelisk,  now  at  Munich,  and  as 
there  are  two  Boman  prefects  of  Egypt  known  of  that  name,  it  was 
therefore  these  magistrates,  who  had  executed  in  that  country  these 
monuments  in  honour  of  the  reigning  emperors,  and  then  had  them 
sent  to  Bome.  The  Bomans  also  attempted  to  make  obelisks  at 
Bome,  such  is  the  obelisk  of  the  Trinita  de  Monti,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  Circus  of  Sallust.  It  is  a  bad  copy  of  that  of  the  Porta 
del  Popolo.  The  Boman  emperors  in  the  east  had  also  some 
Egyptian  obelisks  transported  to  Constantinople.  Fragments  of 
two  of  these  monuments  have  been  found  in  Sicily,  at  Catania,  one 
of  them  has  eight  sides,  but  it  is  probably  not  a  genuine  Egyptian 
work.  The  use  of  the  obelisk  as  a  gnomon,  and  the  erection  of  it 
on  a  high  base  in  the  centre  of  an  open  space,  were  only  introduced 
on  the  removal  of  single  obelisks  to  Bome. 


Section  VI.— PYBAMIDS. 

In  the  earliest  ages  the  tumulus,  or  mound  of  earth,  was  the  simplest 
form  of  sepulture  for  heroes  and  kings.  The  pyramid  of  stone  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  nations  as  the  most  lasting  form  of  sepulture 
for  their  kings.  Many  ancient  nations  have  raised  pyramids.  The 
form  of  the  pyramid  is  well  known.  There  is,  however,  this  dif- 
ference in  the  form,  that  some  pyramids  are  raised  with  steps,  others 
with  inclined  plane  surfaces.  The  most  celebrated  are  those  of 
Egypt;  the  Etruscans  have  also  erected  some,  and  the  Bomans 
imitated  them.  Some  suppose  the  word  -nvpofus  to  be  derived  from 
TTup,  fire  ;  others  from  the  Egyptian  "  pehram,"  •'  the  saored  place :" 
the  Greeks,  adopting  the  native  name,  and  adding  a  termination  of 
their  own,  it  was  converted  into  the  Greek  word  Pyramis.    Accord- 
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ing  to  Lanei,  it  is  derived  from  'pi-ram;'  pi,  being  the  Coptic 
article:  the  word  'ram,'  besides  being  a  Semitic,  is  also  a  Coptic 
word,  with  Uie  eenae  of  '  height.'    (Nott  and  Gliddon,  583)* 

Egyptian. — All    antiquity    hae   admired   the    pyramids  of   the 
environs  of  Memphis.     They  arc  distinctly  mentioned  by  the  oldeut 


Greek  hiBtorian,  Herodotus;  and  the  three  lai^est  are  ascribed  by 
him   to  Cheops,  Chcphren,  and   Myccrinua,   three  Pharaohs  who 

*  Mr.  Kenrick  givefl  a  mare  obTimu  and  judicious  dcriration ;  ecoording  to  him 
il  is  probaliljr  Greek  on  the  fullowiag  antborit^ :  "  Et;m.  H.  vof,  Ilufiafiii,  ti  Ik  impur 
ui  iii\iros,  -amrtp  aiaa^i,  ti  tx  ataofuiy  m  ittXnoi."  TJie  Tv(>a/ii>  was  B,  poinled 
cake  used  in  Baechio  niea.  That  tlie  name,  ho  adds,  uf  the  lusthematicBl  Bolid 
waa  derivtd  from  as  object  of  commoD  life,  and  not  tice  rerta,  may  bo  argued 
fiom  uiiolngT  ;  fffaUpa  Aau  a  liaodbill :  niPas,  a  diu  for  gamiaj; ;  K&yas,  a  boy's  tup  ; 
■uAjflpoi,  a  liuBbaadman's  oi  gnrdenor'H  roller. 
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Bucoeeded  each  other.  There  has  been  mttch  dUcussian  with  regard 
to  their  destination,  but  at  the  present  day  there  are  no  further 
doubt«  on  the  nubject— the  pyramidB  were  tombs.  The  faces  of  the 
three  pj'ramide  stand  exactly  opposite  to  the  fonr  cardinal  points. 


They  are  built  of  calcareous  Mtoue,  partly  from  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Granite  was  also  employed  for  some  portion  of  the  outer 
part.  The  principal  chamber  in  one  of  them  is  of  granite.  It  was 
there  that  the  sarcophagus  of  the  owner  of  the  tomb  was  found,  in 
which  bis  mummy  was  formerly  enclosed.     Many  chambers  and 
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passages  in  different  directions  have  been  discovered  in  those  which 
have  been  entered.  The  entrance  of  the  pyramid  was  carefully 
concealed  by  an  interior  casing.  In  the  interior  the  passages  commu- 
nicated sometimes  with  wells  and  deep  subterranean  passages 
excavated  in  the  rock  on  which  the  pyramid  was  erected.  It  seems 
that  some  of  them  were  covered  over  with  stucco  or  marble,  and 
that  religious  and  historical  subjects,  and  hieroglyphical  inscrip- 
tions, were  sculptured  on  them,  but  no  trace  of  them  remains  at  the 
present  day.  The  environs  of  Memphis  not  having,  like  those  of 
Thebes,  high  mountains  in  which  they  could  excavate  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  these  factitious  mountains  were  raised,  and  this  explains 
their  real  destination.  The  lai'ger  pyramid  at  Memphis,  called  that 
of  Cheops,  rises  in  a  series  of  platforms,  each  smaller  than  the  one 
on  which  it  rests,  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  steps.  Of  those 
steps  there  are  203.  The  length  of  each  face,  when  entire,  was  756 
ie&\.  Its  present  base  is  732  feet.  Its  perpendicular  height,  when 
entire,  was  480.  The  present  height  400  feet.  It  covered  an  area 
of  about  571,536  square  feet,  or  13^  acres.  To  form  an  idea  of  the 
great  pyramid,  the  reader  has  only  to  suppose  the  vast  square  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  the  exact  base  of 
the  great  pyramid,  wholly  filled  up  from  side  to  side,  and  gradually 
rising,  in  a  pyramidal  form,  to  a  height  exceeding  that  of  St.  Paurs, 
by  at  least  one-third.  The  solid  contents  of  the  pyramid  have  been 
calculated  at   85,000,000   cubic  feet.     The  entrance  to  the   great 
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A    Air  cbaimeL  D    Queen's  chamber. 

B     Entranoe.  £    King's  chamber.  * 

C     Well.  F    Qreat  gallery. 

pyramid  is  in  the  north  face,  about  47  feet  from  the  base.  From  the 
entrance  a  passage,  4  feet  high,  leads  downwards  at  an  inclination  of 
26^  :  this  passage  leads  to  another,  which  has  an  ascending  inclina- 
tion of  27**,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  great  galleiy. 
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From  this  point  a  horizontal  passage  leads  into  what  is  called  the 
queen's  chamber,  which  is  small,  and  roofed  by  long  blocks,  resting 
against  each  other,  and  forming  an  angle ;  its  height  is  about  20  feet. 
At  the  end  of  the  great  gallery,  which  is  132  feet  long,  26J  high, 
and  nearly  7  wide,  and  is  a  continuation  in  the  same  line  of  the 
foimer  ascending  passage,  is  another  horizontal  passage,  which  leadB 
to  the  king's  chamber.  Here  was  discovered  a  sarcophagus  of  red 
granite ;  the  cover  and  contents  have  been  earned  away ;  it  is 
entirely  plain,  and  without  hieroglyphics.  Above  the  king's 
chamber  are  other  small  chambers,  which,  according  to  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson, were  for  the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  the  pressure  oa 
the  king's  chamber.  Here  was  discovered  the  oval  containing  the 
name  of  the  founder,  Shofo  (Suphis).  Another  has  been  discovered 
in  a  small  tomb  near  the  pyramid.*  The  second  pyramid,  generally- 
attributed  to  Chephren,  is  smaller  in  size,  and  its  style  of  masonry 
inferior  to  that  of  the  larger  pyramid.  It  stands  on  higher  ground 
than  the  great  pyramid.  It  was  probably  built  by  Shafre,  whose 
oval  has  been  found  in  one  of  the  tombs  near  the  great  pyramid.  The 
length' of  its  base  is  690  feet,  and  its  height  446  feet.  It  retains  a 
portion  of  the  smooth  casing  with  which  all  the  pyramids  wei'e 
once  covered.  The  passages  in  this  pyramid  lead  only  to  one  main 
chamber,  in  which  is  a  sarcophagus  sunk  in  the  floor.  This  pyramid 
had  two  entrances.  It  was  opened  by  Belzoni.  The  third  pyramid, 
that  of  Mycerinus,  is  about  203  feet  high,  and  its  base  333  feet  long. 
The  outer  layers  or  casing  were  of  granite,  many  of  which  still 
continue  in  their  original  position  at  the  lower  parts,  llie  chamber 
has  a  flat  roof,  formed  of  stones  placed  one  against  the  other.  The 
name  of  Mencheres,  its  founder,  was  discovered  by  Colonel  Vyse  on 
a  wooden  coffin,  which  was  found  in  this  chamber,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  was  opened  by  Colonel  Vyse.  This  pyramid 
is  built  in  stages  or  stories,  to  which  a  sloping  face  has  been 
afterwards  added  It  has  suggested  a  theory  to  Dr.  Lepsiiis. 
Near  the  great  pyramid  are  three  smaller  ones.  The  centre  one  is 
stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  erected  by  the  daughter  of  Cheops. 
Besides  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh  (Memphis)  there  are  several  other 
pyramids  at  Abooseer,  Sakkdra  and  Dashoor.  The  largest  pyramid 
of  Sakkdra  has  its  degrees  or  stories  stripped  of  their  triangular 
exterior.  It  measures  about  137  paces  square.  In  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Fergusson,  its  outline,  the  disposition  of  its  chambers,  and  the 

*  Sir  G.  WiUdnson  is  of  opinion  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was  bnilt  by  two  kings 
(Shofo  and  Nou-Shofo)  who  reigned  together,  and  that  the  funereal  chambers  were, 
one  for  each  kmg,  rather  than,  as  generally  supposed,  for  the  king  and  and  qaeeu. 
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hiew^lyphicB  found  in  it*  interior,  all  Boem  to  point  to  an  imitation  of 
the  old  form  of  mauuolea,  by  Bome  king  of  a  far  more  modem  date. 
Two  brick  pyramids  are  found  at  Daalioor.  It  is  suppoeod  they  were 
origi&ally  cased  witb  etone. 

According  to  Lepsius,  the  height  of  theae  royal  monuments  cor- 
responded with  the  length  of  the  monarch's  reign  under  whom  it 
was  erected.  We  here  quote  hia  words : — "  It  occurred  to  me  that 
the  'whole  building  had  proceeded  from  a  small  pyramid,  which  had 
been  erected  in  stages  of  about  40  feet  high,  and  then  first  increased 
and  heightened  simultaneously  on  all  sides,  by  super-impOBed 
coverings  of  stones  fiom  15  to  20  feet  in  breadth,  till  at  length 
the  great  steps  were  filled  up  so  as  to  form  one  common  flat  aide, 
giving  the  usual  pyramidal  form  to  the  whole.    This  gradual  growth 
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explains  the  enormoua  magnitude  of  particular  pyramids,  besides  so 
many  other  smaller  ones.  Each  king  began  Uie  building  of  hia 
pyramid  aa  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne ;  he  only  designed  a 
small  one,  to  insure  himself  a  complete  tomb,  even  were  he  destined 
to  be  but  a  few  years  upon  the  throne.  But  with  the  advancing 
years  of  his  reign,  he  increased  it  by  successive  layers  till  he  thought 
that  he  was  near  the  termination  of  his  life.  If  he  died  daring  the 
erection,  then  the  external  covering  was  alone  completed,  and  the 
monument  of  death  finally  remained  proportionate  to  the  duration  of 
the  life  of  the  king."  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  bis  pleasing  work  on  Egypt, 
has  advanced  an  objection  'which  is  somewhat  &tal  to  this  theory ; 
his  words  are,  "  it  appears  inconsistent  with  the  construction  of  the 
great  pyramid  of  Cheope,  since  the  existence  of  a  series  of  interior 
passages  and  chambers,  and  even  air  passages  communicating  with 
the  exterior,  seems  to  ai^ue  a  regular  design  for  the  construction  of 
the  entire  monument"     It  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
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their  relative  Bize§  were  in  aocordanee  with  the  nuik  and  popular 
enjimation  of  the  deceased. 

Small  pyiamids  in  atone  were  also  made  in  Egypt  They  are 
generally  of  a  single  bloek,  and  are  about  1  or  2  feet  in  height. 
They  hear  on  their  four  faces  inscriptions  and  figures,  or  sceDes 
analogous  to  those  on  the  aepnlchral  tablets  found  in  tombs,  both 
being  destined  for  the  same  purpose.  They  were  dedicated  to  the 
dead.  They  were  found  more  frequently  in  the  environa  of 
Memphis  and  in  Lower  Egypt  than  in  Upper  E^pt  There  are 
several  in  the  Britieh  Maseum. 

EtTmean. — The  Etmacana  also  erected  pyramids.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  tomb  of  king  Porsena  was  a  monument  in  rectangular 
masonry,  each  side  of  which  was  300  feet  wide,  50  high,  and  within 
the  square  of  the  basement  was  an  inextricable  labyrinth.  On  that 
square  basement  stood  five  pyi'amids,  four  at  the  angles  and  one  in 
the  centre,  each  being  70  feet  wide  at  its  base,  and  150  high,  and 
all  so  terminating  above  as  to  support  a  brazen  oircle  and  a  petanns, 
from  which  were  hung  by  chains  ceitain  bells,  which,  when  stirred 
by  the  wind,  resounded  afar  off. 

Greek. — Pyramids  of  remote  antiquity  are  also  found  in  Greece. 
The  best  preserved  of  these  pyramids  is  that  of  Erasinus,  near 
Argos.  Tlie  masonry  of  this  edifice  is  of  an  intermediate  stylo 
between  the  polj'gonal  and  irregular  horizontal,  conxisting  of  large 
irregular  blocks,  with  a  tendency,  however,  to  quadrangular  forms 


and  horizontal  courses ;  the  inequalities  being,  as  usual,  filled  npnith 
smaller  pieces.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  monument  of  the  same  primi- 
tive school  of  art  as  the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  and  the  Royal  Sepulchres 
of  Mycenffi. 

Rtfman. — There  is  only  one  Roman  pyramid.     It  is  the  tomb  of 
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Gains  Cestius,  who  was  one  of  seven  epnlones,  appointed  to  prepare 
the  banquets  for  the  gods  at  public  solemnities,  in  the  time  of 
Augustua.  It  is  close  to  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  Koine.  It  is  114  feet 
high  and  90  feet  broad  at  the  base.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  tufa, 
covered  with  slabs  of  white  marble.  In  its  interior  is  a  chamber 
adorned  with  paintings.  The  Pope,  Alexander  VII.,  had  it 
restored. 


Section  VII.— THEATRES.— AMPHITHEATRES. -CIRCI,  HIP- 
PODROMES.—NAUMACHI^.— BATHS,  OR  THERMS. 
—TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES.— FORA. 

Theatres.  —After  the  temples  the  theatres  were,  among  the  Gi-eeks 
and  Romans,  the  most  necessary  public  edifices.  Connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  gods  scenic  representations  were  not  considered 
profane ;  the  public  also  assembled  in  the  theatre  on  certain  solemn 
occasions.  They  were  generally  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  because  he 
was  considered  the  inventor  of  comedy;  at  least  it  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  its  origin  in  the  solemn  procession  in  honour  of  that  god. 
Sometimes  the  theatre  was  built  in  the  temple  itself  of  Bacchus. 
Tlie  enormous  extent  of  many  of  them,  and  the  prodigious  solidity  of 
their  construction,  are  attested  by  the  numerous  remains  of  such 
edifices  which  have  been  explored,  not  only  in  Greece  and  Italy,  but 
also  in  Asia  Minor. 

Egypi. — No  traces  remain  which  would  allow  us  to  attribute  the 
use  of  theatres  to  the  Egyptians.  The  solemnities  and  pomps  of 
religious  ceremonies  were  festivals  more  suited  to  the  gloomy  and 
religious  mind  of  the  Egyptians. 

Qreek. — The  Greeks,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  the  drama,  constructed  the  first  theatres ;  cabins  of  branches  of 
trees,  destined  to  shelter  the  actor  from  the  sun,  were  soon  replaced 
by  wooden  scaffolds,  in  the  towns  especially ;  and  lastly,  by  stone 
edifices,  remarkable  for  size  and  magnificence.  The  first  great 
theatre  of  Athens,  that  of  Dionysus,  situated  near  a  temple  of  the 
God,  was  excavated,  in  the  time  of  Themistocles>  on  the  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  which  looks  towards  Mount  Hymettus.  Those  of  uEgina, 
^pidaums,  and  Megalopolis,  surpassed  all  others  by  their  extent  and 
nuignificence.  The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  followed  the  example  of 
the  Greeks  of  Europe  and  of  Sicily.     The  theatre  at  Ephosus  must 
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have  been  the  lai^est  ever  erected.  Its  diameter  was  660  feet ; 
allowing  fifteen  inches  for  each  person,  it  would  aocommoclate 
56,700  spectators.  The  general  airangement  was,  in.  their  being 
constructed  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  That  the  seats  of  the  spectators 
might  be  more  solidly  fised,  the  side  seats  rested  on  strong  niasoaiy, 
which  was  connected  with  the  stage.  The  building  itself  may  be 
divided  in  two  parts — the  koXXov,  -~in  Latin  cavea,  the  part  for  the 
audience;  and  that  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  play,  which 
ia  again  subdivided  into  the  Apyc^arpa,  and  vkijvt],  the  orchestra  and 
stage.     The  koiXov  was  bounded  by  two  conoentrio  circular  arcs. 


one  of  which  separated  it  from  the  orchestra,  the  other  formed  its 
extreme  outer  limit.  The  Romans  seldom  suffered  the  arc  to  exceed 
a  semicircle.  The  Greeks  commonly  used  a  lai^r  arc.  It  was 
composed  of  a  Bucceaaion  of  seats,  divided  into  two  or  more  flights 
by  Staftu^To,  or  prtecinctiones,  a  sort  of  landing  which  ran  round  the 
whole,  and  facilitated  the  acceas  from  one  part  to  another.  These 
were  again  subdivided  into  KtpKi^,  ounei,  or  wedges,  by  stairs 
KXiftoKti,  converging  to  the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  and  leading  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building.  When  the  theatres  were 
lai^,  there  were  commonly  intermediate  staircases,  to  facilitate  the 
ascent  to  the  upper  and  broader  portion  of  these  cunei.  The  lowest 
seats,  of  coui'se,  were  the  beet,  and  were  reserved  for  the  judges 
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(agonoihetes),  the  magiBtrates,  and  those  who,  by  their  own  or  their 
ancestors*  services,  had  acquired  a  right  (xpoc^pia)  to  have  places 
reserved  for  them.  Behind  these  were  the  young  men,  ephebi,  and 
behind  them  again,  the  citizens  and  the  rest  of  the  people.  At 
Athens  women  were  not  admitted  to  scenic  representations.  The 
rich  b]t>nght  coshions  and  carpets  with  them. 

The  orchestra  {^yrf^pa)  was  a  circular  level  space,  extending  in 
front  of  the  spectators,  and  somewhat  below  the  lowest  row  of 
benches.  But  it  was  not  a  complete  circle,  one  segment  of  it  being 
appropriated  to  the  stage.  The  orchestra  was  the  place  for  the 
dioms,  where  it  performed  its  evolutions  and  dances,  for  which 
purpose  it  was  covered  with  boards.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  of 
the  orchestra  was  the  thymele  (&vfjJXrf),  that  is,  the  altar  of  Dionysius, 
which  was,  of  course,  nearer  to  the  stage  than  to  the  seats  of  the 
spectators,  the  distance  from  which  was  precisely  the  length  of  a 
radins  of  the  circle.  The  chorus  generally  arranged  itself  in  the 
space  between  the  thymele  and  the  stage.  The  thymele  itself  was 
of  a  square  form,  and  was  used  for  various  purposes,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  di£ferent  plays,  such  as  a  funeral  monument,  an 
altar.  It  was  made  of  boards,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  steps. 
On  these  steps,  sometimes,  the  chorus  ascended  ;  the  corypbeeus,  or 
leader  of  the  chorus,  then  mounted  the  upper  portion  of  the  thymele, 
which  was  on  a  level  with  the  a-taprt).  According  to  Millin,  it  served 
as  a  tribune,  when  popular  assemblies  were  held  in  the  theatre. 

The  stage  {ancrprq)  was  elevated  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the 
orchestra ;  the  wall  which  supported  it  was  called  vTroo-fo/vtov,  and 
was  relieved  by  statues,  pillars,  and  other  architectural  ornaments. 
The  stage  itself  was  a  broad,  shallow  platform,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Aoyctov  or  vpoa-tcrfviov ;  by  the  Homans  pulpitum.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  irpoa-KYp^u/y  was  the  entire  space  from  the  scena  to  the  orchestra ; 
the  Xaycior,  the  narrow  portion  opposite  the  centre  of  the  scene, 
where  the  actors  stood  and  spoke.  The  backside  of  the  sttige  was 
closed  by  a  wall  called  the  a-icrprq  or  scena.  It  represented  a  suit- 
able background,  or  the  locality  in  which  the  action  was  going  on. 
The  Trapaa-Kfvui  were  rooms  behind  the  stage,  where  the  actors  retired 
to  dress,  and  where  the  decorations  and  machines  were  kept.  In 
the  Boman  theatre  this  part  of  the  building  was  called  the  post- 
scenium.  In  the  front  of  the  stage  was  a  recess  in  the  floor,  meant  to 
contain  a  curtain  (aulsea),  which  was  drawn  up  previous  to  the  per- 
formance, to  conceal  the  scene.  A  flight  of  steps,  called  Kkifiajcrrfpes, 
led  up  from  the  thymele  to  the  stage,  for  the  use  of  the  characters 
of  the  play,  who,  when  they  were  supposed  to  come  from  a  distance, 
often  entered  by  the  orchestra.     There  was  a  flight  of  steps  con- 
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cealcd  under  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  called  Charon's  staircafie 
(xapo>vuM  kXi/aokc?),  by  which  ghosts  entered,  and  proceeded  up  the 
thymele  to  the  stage. 

As  the  theatres  of  the  ancients  were  never  covered,  a  large  awning 
(velarium)  was  extended  over  the  theatre,  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
sometimes  highly  ornamented ;  it  was  attached  to  poles  placed  in 
the  orchestra  and  on  the  walls.  In  hot  weather  the  enclosure  was  re- 
freshed by  jots  of  perfumed  water,  thrown  up  in  the  fineht  rain.  To 
increase  the  resonance  of  the  voice,  brazen  vases  (7;x^"*)»  resembling 
bells,  were  placed  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  theatre,  under  the  seats 
of  the  spectators.  Vitruvius  relates  that  Lucius  Mummius  earned 
off  vases  of  this  kind  from  the  theatre  of  Corinth,  and  dedicated  them 
in  the  temple  of  Juno. 

Etruscan. — ^The  Etruscans  were  exceedingly  fond  of  scenic  repre- 
sentations. They  were  connected  with  religious  practices,  and 
were. intermingled  with  music  and  dance.  We  have  historical  evi- 
dence that  Rome  derived  her  theatrical  exhibitions  from  Etraria. 
Livy  tells  us  that  the  ludi  scenici  were  introduced  into  Rome  in  the 
year  390,  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods  for  a  pestilence 
then  devastating  the  city ;  and  that  **  ludiones  "  were  sent  for  from 
Etruria,  who  acted  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  in  the  Tuscan  fashion. 
He  adds  that  they  were  also  called  "  histriones,"  bister,  in  the 
Etruscan  tongue,  being  equivalent  to  ludio,  in  Latin.  There  is 
strong  ground  for  the  presumption  that  the  edifices  the  Etruscans 
used  were  oopied  by  the  Romans.  Remains  of  theatres  are  found  at 
Fallen,  Ferento,  Fiesole.  They  are,  however,  now  proved  to  be  of  a 
Roman  period. 

Boman. — In  the  Romstfi  theati-e  the  construction  of  the  orchestra 
and  stage  was  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  By  the  construc- 
tion peculiar  to  the  Roman  theatre,  the  stage  was  brought  nearer  to 
the  audience  (the  arc  not  exceeding  a  semicircle),  and  made  consi- 
derably  deeper  than  in  the  Greek  theati-e.  The  length  of  the  stage 
was  twice  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra,  llie  Roman  orchestra  con- 
tained no  thymele.  The  back  of  the  stage,  or  proscenium,  was 
adorned  with  niches,  and  columns,  and  friezes  of  great  richness,  as 
may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  theatres  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  lai^er 
theatre  at  Pompeii,  which  belong  to  the  Roman  period.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  construction  of  a  Roman  theatre  resembled  that 
of  a  Greek  one.  The  Senate,  and  other  distinguished  pereons,  occu- 
pied circular  ranges  of  seats  within  the  orchestra ;  the  prsBtor  had  a 
somewhat  higher  seat.     The  space  between  the  orchestra  and  the 
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first  prsecinctio,  usnally  consisting  of  fonrtecn  Eoats,  was  reserved  for 
tlie  equestrian  order,  tribunes,  etc.  Above  them  were  ihe  seats  of 
the  plebeians.  Soldiers  were  sepamted  from  the  citizens.  Women 
were  appointed  by  Augustas  to  sit  in  the  portico,  which  enoompiused 
the  whole.  Behind  the  scenes  were  the  postecenium,  or  retiring- 
rooTD,  and  porticoes,  to  which,  in  case  of  sudden  showers,  the 
people  retreated  from  the  theatre.  The  earliest  theatres  at  Bome 
were  temporary  buildings  of  wood.  A  magnificent  wooden 
theatre,  built  by  M.  Amilius  Scaums,  in  his  edileship,  b.  a  58, 
is  described  bj-  Pliny.  In  S5  b.  c,  Cn.  Pompey  built  the  first 
stone  theatre  nt  Rome,  near  the  Campus  Uartius.  A  temple  of 
Venas  Victrix,  to  whom  ho  dedicated  the  whole  building,  was 
erected  at  the  highest  part  of  the  cavea.  The  next  permanent 
theatre  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  named  after  his  favourite,  the 


yonng  i^larcetlas,  son  of  his  sister  Octavia.  Vitruvius  is  generally 
reported  to  have  been  the  architect  of  this  building,  which  would 
contain  30,000  persons.  From  marks  still  visible  in  the  lai^e 
theatre  at  Pompeii,  the  place  reserved  for  each  spectator  was  about 
13  inches.  This  theatre  contained  6,000.  The  theatre  of  Pompey, 
at  Bome,  contained  40,000.  The  theatre  of  Scanrus  is  said  to  have 
contained  80,000.  The  Bonians  surpassed  the  Greeks  in  the  giandeur 
and  magnificence  of  their  buildings.  The;  built  them  in  almost  all 
their  towns.  Remains  of  them  are  found  in  almost  every  country 
where  the  Romans  carried  thoir  rule.  One  of  the  most  striking 
Boman  provincial  theatres  is  that  of  Orange,  in  the  south  of  Franco. 

F  2 
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Amphitheatres  :  ^^rfwcan.*— Remains  of  amphitheatres  are  found 
in  several  cities  of  Etruria.  The  amphitheatre  of  Sutri  is  con- 
sidered to  be  peculiarly  Etruscan  in  its  mode  of  construction.  Tho 
Bomans  copied  these  edifices  from  the  Etruscans.  We  have  his- 
torical  evidence,  also,  that  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  the  Eomans 
had  an  Etruscan  origin. 

Roman. — ^Amphitheatres  were   peculiar  to   the   Romans.     Caius 
Scribonius  Curio  built  the  first  edifice  of  this  kind.     It  was  com- 
posed of  two  theatres  of  wood,  placed  on  pivots,  so  that  they  could 
be  turned  round,  spectators  and  all,  and  placed  face  to  face,  thus 
forming  a  double  theatre,  or  amphitheatre  (ayx^,  on  both    sides, 
Oearpovy  a  theatre.)   Statilius  Taurus,  the  fiiend  of  Augustus,  b.c.  30, 
erected  a  more   durable   amphitheatre   of  stone,   in   the  Campus 
Martins.     Ever  since,  this  kind  of  edifice  was  erected  in  numbers, 
in  almost  all  the  towns  of  the  Roman  Empire.     The  form  of  the 
amphitheatre  generally  adopted  was   that  of  an   ellipsis,  with   a 
series  of  arcaded  concentric  walls,  separating  corridors,  which  have 
constructions  with  staircases  and  radiating  passages  between  them. 
It  enclosed  an  open  space  called  the  arena,  from  its  being  strewed 
with  the  finest  sand,  on  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  structure  was  raised.     It  was  here  that  were  given  tho 
combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts,  which  were  enclosed  in  cells 
(carceres)  on  the  same  level  as  the  arena.     From  the  innermost  con- 
centric wall,  which  surrounded  the  arena,  and  which  was  of  sufficient 
height,  about  fifteen  feet,  to  guard  the  spectators  against  any  danger 
from  the  wild  beasts,  an  inclined  plane  rose  upwaids  over  the  inter- 
mediate walls,  staircases,  and  corridors,  to  a  gallery,  or  galleries,  over 
the  outermost  corridors.     The  inner  and  upper  pait  of  the  inclined 
plane  was  covered  with  a  graduated  series  of  benches.     On  the  top 
of  the  first  concentric  wall  or  parapet  (the  podium),  was  a  broad  prse- 
cinotio,  or  platform,  which  ran  immediately  round  the  arena.     This 
was  set  apart  for  the  senators,  magistrates,  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction.   Here  the  magistrates  brought  their  curule  seats,  or  bisellii, 
and  here  was  the  suggestus,  a  covered   seat  appropriated  to  the 
Emperor.     The  person  who  exhibited  the  games  (editor)  had  his 
seat  here  also.     Above  the  podium  were  the  gradus,  or  seats  of  the 
other  spectators,  which  were  divided  into  stories,  called  mseniana. 
The  first  maBuianum  was  appropriated   to   the  equestrian  order. 
Then,  after  a  horizontal  space,  termed  a  praecinctio,  and  forming  a 
continued  landing  place  from  the  several  staircases  which  opened  on 
to  it,  succeeded  the  second  maenianum,  where  were  the  seats  called 
popularia,  for  the  third  class  of  spectators,  or  the  populace.     The 
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doora  which  opened  from  the  etaircases  and  coiridors  on  to  the 
several  landing  places,  were  designated  by  the  very  appropriate 
name  of  vomitoria.  Behind  the  second  msenianum  was  the  second 
pnecinctio ;  above  which  was  the  third  maanianum,  where  there  were 
only  wooden  benches  for  the  pullati,  or  common  people.  The  open 
gallery  at  the  top  was  the  only  part  of  the  amphitheatre  in  which 
women  were  permitted  to  witness  the  games.  The  seats  of  the 
mssniana  did  not  nin  in  unbroken  lines  round  the  whole  building, 
but  were  divided  into  portions  called  cunei  (from  their  wedgelike 
shape),  by  short  flights  of  stairs,  which  facilitated  the  access  to  the 
seats.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  called  the  cavea.  A  con- 
trivance, by  which  the  spectatora  were  protected  from  the  over- 
powering heat  of  the  sun,  must  not  be  omitted.  It  was  called 
Velum,  x>r  Velarium.  This  was  a  vast  extent  of  canvas,  which  was 
supported  by  masts  fixed  into  the  outer  wall.  Projecting  stones  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  the  top  of  the  Colosseum  and  other  amphitheatres, 
which  were  evidently  connected  with  this  contrivance.  Sailors 
were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  straining  the  canvas.  We  leaiii 
from  Lucretius  that  this  covering  was  coloured,  and  Dio  mentions  a 
purple  awning,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  figure  of  Nero  driving 
his  chariot,  and  stars  of  gold  placed  round  him. 

The  most  famous  amphitheatre  was  the  Colosseum  or  Amphi- 
theatrum  Flavium,  at  Rome.  This  amphitheatre  was  begun  by 
Vespasian  in  a.d.  72,  and  dedicated  by  Titus  in  his  eighth  con- 
sulate, A.D.  80.  It  was  completed  by  Domitian.  At  the  dedication 
of  the  building  5,000  wild  beasts  were  slaughtered  in  the  arena, 
and  the  games  in  honour  of  the  event  lasted  for  nearly  100  days. 
It  was  the  scene  of  gladiatorial  spectacles  for  nearly  400  years. 
The  amphitheatre  is,  as  usual,  elliptical.  The  wall  which  surrounds 
the  whole  consists  of  three  rows  of  arches,  one  above  the  other,  with 
columns  between  each  arch.  In  each  row  there  are  eighty  arches  : 
still  higher  was  a  fourth  row  of  pilasters,  with  forty  square  windows, 
but  without  arches.  The  Tuscan,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  ordei-s  were 
successively  employed  in  the  throe  rows ;  and  the  pilasters  of  the 
fourth  or  upper  row  were  also  Corinthian.  It  was  terminated  by 
an  entablature.  The  entrances  were  by  eighty  arches  in  the  outer 
wall,  which  opened  into  the  first  arcade :  from  thence  the  people 
might  pass  by  as  many  arches  into  the  second,  where  they  found  at 
intervals  staircases  leading  to  the  seats.  The  immense  crowds 
which  frequented  this  amphitheatre  could  enter  and  depart  in  a 
short  time,  and  with  little  confusion.  The  arches  were  all  num- 
bered on  the  outside,  from  I.  to  LXXX.  Between  XXXVIII.  and 
XXXIX.  is  an  arch  a  little  wider  than  the  rest,  without  a  number. 
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and  with  no  comioe  over  it,  which  is  supposed  to  have  nerved  as  the 
private  entrattce  from  the  palace  of  Tilua,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill. 
The  height  of  the  outer  waU  is  157  English  ftet.  The  major  axis 
of  the  bailding,  including  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  is  584  feet ; 
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Uie  minor  axis  486  feet  The  lengih  of  the  arena  is  278  feet ;  the 
width  1 77  feet.  It  covers  nearly  six  acres  of  ground.  According 
to  P.  Yictor,  87,000  persons  would  be  accommodated  in  the  seats, 
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and  Bome  considor  it  probable  that  20,000  more  could  have  found 
places  above. 

As  a  delight  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  arena  was  peculiarly  a 
Roman  feature,  and  an  enjoyment  so  much  indulged  in  by  Roman 
soldieiy,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  we  should  find  amphitheatres 
wherever  we  find  a  Roman  settlement.  Remains  of  amphitheatres 
are  to  be  met  with  at  Verona,  Paestum,  Pompeii,  Pozzuoli,  and 
Capua,  in  Italy;  at  Nismes,  Aries,  Frejus,  Saintes,  Autun,  in 
Fi*ance ;  at  Pola,  in  Istria ;  at  Syracuse,  Catania,  and  some  other 
cities  of  Sicily ;  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Britain  and  Geimany. 
They  are  all  constructed  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the 
Colosseum.  The  amphitheatre  of  Verona  was  built  about  the  same 
period  as  the  Colosseum,  and  is  interesting  from  its  interior  being 
nearly  perfect.  The  amphitheatre  at  Pola  derives  its  chief  intei'est 
from  its  exterior  being  perfect.  The  amphitheatre  of  Pola  and  that 
of  Nismes  have  nearly  the  same  dimensions — 436  feet  by  346  feet. 
That  of  Pola  is  97  feet  high.  Li  the  amphitheatres  of  Capua  and 
Pozzuoli  the  arena  contains  many  substructures  and  chambers 
which  are  found  in  no  other  amphitheatre. 

CiRCi. — ^The  circus  was  another  kind  of  building  peculiar  to  the 
Romans.  At  first  it  was  a  place  for  chariot-races  and  hoiise-races ;  it 
was  afterwards  used  for  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts.  The 
circus  was  of  an  oblong  foim,  straight  at  one  end  and  cui'ved  at  the 
other,  the  lengtli  being  about  three  times  the  breadth.  At  the 
straight  end  were  the  carceres ;  in  the  centre  was  the  os^ta,  by 
which  the  horsemen  and  the  chariots  entered.  On  each  side  of  this 
were  six  apertures,  or  carceres^  where  the  chariots  stood  before  they 
started.  A  little  in  front  of  these  were  two  small  pedestals,  to 
which  was  attached  a  chalked  rope  (alba  linea)  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  start  fair.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  seats  was  called 
the  area.  Running  down  the  centre  of  the  area  was  the  tpina  (so 
called  from  the  central  position  of  the  spine  in  the  human  body), 
round  which  the  chariots  ran,  keeping  it  always  on  the  left.  It 
was  a  brick  wall  4  feet  high,  at  each  end  of  wliich  was  a  meUiy  or 
goal,  round  which  the  chaiiots  turned,  and  on  which  weie  placed 
three  wooden  cylinders,  with  an  oval  ornament  at  the  top.  An 
obelisk  sometimes  adorned  the  middle  of  the  spina.  There  were 
also  little  pillars,  on  which  eggs  were  placed  to  mark  the  number  of 
times  the  chariots  had  gone  round.  At  the  curved  end  of  the  circus 
was  the  Porta  Triuniphalis,  by  which  it  is  supposed  the  conqueror 
at  the  games  went  out.  Seats  (gradus,  sedilia)  were  arranged 
roimd  the  area,  with  similar  divisions,  as  in  the  amphitheatre.    Each 
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curia  had  its  particular  place  assigned  to  it,  as  well  as  the  senators 
and  knights.  The  emperor's  seat,  or  ptUvinar,  was  placed  near  the 
caroeres,  where  the  emperor  would  have  the  best  view  of  the  start 
and  of  the  arrival  at  the  goal.  The  Circus  Maximus  of  Rome  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  was  enlarged  by 
CsQsar,  and  embellished  by  Augustus  and  Tiberias.  Ceesar  separated 
the  area  from  the  seats  by  a  euripus,  or  ditch,  in  order  that  the 
spectators  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  animals, 
which  sometimes  broke  down  the  barriers.  According  to  Dionysius, 
this  circus  was  3^  stadia  long,  and  about  4  plethra  (about 
400  feet)  wide.  It  contained  150,000  people.  Pliny  makes  it  only 
3  stadia  long,  and  1  wide,  containing  260,000.  Each  computa- 
tion is,  however,  supposed  to  have  reference  to  different  periods. 
The  remains  of  a  circus  outside  the  walls  of  Rome  have  afforded 
means  of  studying  the  general  arrangements  of  this  class  of  build- 
ing. It  was  formerly  named  the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  but  inscrip- 
tions have  been  discovered,  recording  that  it  was  erected  in  honour 
of  Romulus,  the  son  of  Maxentius,  a.d.  311.     Its  length  is  1,580  feet, 
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and  its  breadth  260  feet.  It  is  calculated  that  it  could  have  con- 
tained 20,000  spectators.  The  next  circus,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to 
the  Circus  Maximus  was  that  of  Flaminius,  built  by  the  consul  of 
that  name,  u.c.  531,  but  this  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  other 
circi  at  Rome  were  the  Circus  Agonalis,  or  Alexandri,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  the  exact  form  of  which  may  be  traced 
in  the  Piazza  Navona.  The  length  was  about  750  feet.  The  circus 
of  Flora  was  situated  in  the  space  between  the  Quirinal  and  Pincian 
hills,  now  partly  occupied  by  the  Piazza  Barberini.  The  circus  of 
Sallust,  called  Circus  Apollinaris  was  situated  in  the  depression 
between  the  Quirinal  and  Pincian  hills.  Slight  ve.stiges  of  it  may 
Btill  be  traced.  The  circus  of  Nero  stood  partly  on  the  site  of  the 
Basilica  of  St  Peter.  It  was  destroyed  by  Constantino  when  he 
built  the  old  church,  a.d.  324. 

Naumachi.e. — NaumachioB  were  mock  naval  engagements.  This 
kind  of  spectacle  was  enjoyed  by  the  Romans.  The  Naumachiae 
generally  took  place  in  the  circi  and  amphitheatres.     Subterranean 
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canals  brought  in  the  water  requisite  for  the  entertainment ;  there 
were  other  canals  for  the  puipose  of  letting  it  off.  These  two  opeiu- 
tions  were  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  spectators,  and  in  a  few 
minutes.  Some  of  the  emperors  erected  buildings  on  pui-pose,  which 
were  called  Naumachiss.  Two  of  the  lai'gest  were  built  by  Ceosar  and 
Augustus.  Suetonius,  speaking  of  the  former,  says  a  lake  was  dug 
in  the  form  of  a  shell,  in  which  ships,  representing  the  Tyrian  and 
I^yptian  fleets,  engaged,  with  a  yast  number  of  men  on  board.  It 
was  filled  up  after  Ceesar's  death.  The  naumachia  of  Augustus  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  1,800  feet  in  leogth,  and 
200  feet  in  width,  so  that  thirty  ships  could  engage  in  it.  Domitian 
also  constructed  one,  and  erected  a  building  of  stone  round  it,  with 
seats  for  the  spectators.  It  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  The  Emperor  Claudius  changed  the  lake  Fuoinus  into  a 
naumachia,  placing  seats  round  about  it  for  the  spectators.  In  the 
sea-fight  1 9,000  combatants  were  engaged,  and  there  were  fifty  ships 
on  each  side.  •  The  combatants  were  usually  captives  or  criminals 
condemned  to  death.  Heliogabalus,  upon  one  occasion,  filled  the 
euripus  with  wine,  and  had  naval  exhibitions  performed  in  it^ 
P.  Victor  mentions  ten  naumachise. 

HiPTODROMES. — Hippodromes  were  used  for  chariot  and  horse  races. 
They  were  peculiar  to  the  Greeks.  The  general  form  of  the  hippo- 
drome was  an  oblong,  with  a  semicircalar  end,  and  with  the  right  side 
some  what  longer  than  the  left.  At  the  other  end  was  the  starting- 
place,  in  the  form  of  the  prow  of  a  ship.  Along  the  sides  of  this  were 
stalls  for  the  chariots  which  were  to  run.  When  the  cord  fell,  the 
contending  chariots  formed  into  a  line,  and  started.  At  the  further 
end  was  tlie  goal  they  were  bound  to  reach,  which  was  placed  in 
such  a  manner  that  but  one  chariot  at  a  time  could  pass  near  it. 
The  Greeks  generally  managed  that  the  seats  of  the  spectatois  on 
one  side  should  be  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Music  accompanied  these 
games.  The  judges  were  seated  where  the  race  ended.  The 
Greek  hippodrome  was  much  wider  than  the  Eoman  circus,  llie 
hippodrome  of  Olympia  was  4  stadia  long,  and  1  wide.  There 
were  two  at  Constantinople,  and  the  remains  of  others  have  been 
found  in  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Hadrian,  who  erected  several 
stmctures  in  imitation  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  buildings,  introduced 
a  hippodrome  into  his  villa,  near  Tibiir. 

Stadia. — The  stadium  was  also  peculiar  to  the  Greeks ;  it  was 
generally  appropriated  to  foot  races  and  gymnastic  exercises.  The 
stadium  of  Athens  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ilissus.    According  to 
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Pausaniaa,  it  was  a  hill  rising  from  the  Ilissus,  of  a  seniicirctilar  form 
in  the  upper  part,  and  extending  thence  in  two  parallel  right  lines  to 
the  bank  of  the  river.  The  spectators  were  seated  on  the  turf  until 
Heredes  Atticns  constmcted  Pentelio  marble  steps,  and  otherwise 
completed  and  adorned  the  stadium.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
capable  of  holding  40,000  spectators.  Extensive  i-uins  of  stadia 
still  remain  at  Sicyon,  Delos,  and  Delphi. 

Baths. — Balneje — THERiiiE.— The  Greek  name  is  fiaXay eiov,  of 
which  the  Soman  balneum  is  only  a  slight  variation,  and  generally 
signified  a  private  bath.  The  bath  was  in  general  use  among  the 
Greeks,  but  we  have  little  knowledge  of  the  couBtruction  of  their 
bathH.  The  public  baths  of  the  Komans  were  generally  called 
Thermee,  which  literally  means  *'  warm  waters,"  In  the  time  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  the  Boman  baths  were  very  simple ;  it  was  not 
nntil  the  age  of  Agrippa,  and  the  emperors  after  Augustus,  that  they 
vrere  built  and  finished  in  a  style  of  luxury  almost  incredible.  The 
public  baths  were  opened  at  sunrise,  and  closed  at  sunset.  The 
price  of  a  bath  was  a  quadrans,  the  smallest  piece  of  coined  money. 
The  usual  hour  for  the  bath  amongst  the  Komans  was  the  ninth  in 
-winter,  and  the  eighth  in  summer. 

The  most  complete  kind  of  baths  were  composed  of  the  following 
separate  rooms  or  halls  : 

I.  The  Apodyterium  of  the  Greeks,  the  Spoliaiorium  of  the  Komans, 
^where  the  bathers  undressed.  Slaves,  called  capsarii,  were  stationed 
here,  who  took  care  of  the  clothes. 

II.  The  AovTpay  of  the  Greeks,  the  frigidarium  of  the  Komans, 
'where  cold  baths  were  taken. 

III.  The  tepidarium  was  a  temperate  hall,  which  was  merely 
heated  with  waini  air  of  an  agreeable  temperature,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  body  for  the  great  heat  of  the  vapour  and  warm  baths, 
and,  upon  returning,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  too  sudden  transition 
to  the  open  air. 

IV.  Concamerata  siidatio,  or  sudatorium,  the  vapour  bath,  was 
of  a  circular  form,*  and  was  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  In  the  ccntie 
of  this  cupola  was  an  opening,  from  which  a  bronze  shield  (clipeus) 
was  suspended.  This  regulated  the  temperature  of  the  apHrtmcnt. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  vase  (labium)  for  washing  the  hands 
and  face.  Jn  this  room  was  the  laconicum,  a  kind  of  stove,  which 
served  to  heat  the  room. 

*  At  Pomptjii  it  is  a  semiuircular  tiicbe  iu  (he  caldarium. 
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y.  The  Caldarinm,  called  also  the  balneum,  calida  lavatio,  was 
the  hot-water  bath.  In  the  centre  of  this  was  the  basin  or  bath 
(layacrum,  it  is  also  termed  labnim) ;  around  this  was  a  platform 
(schola)  or  space  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  were  waiting 
for  their  turn  to  enter  the  bath.*  As  a  further  accommodation,  a 
seat  (pulvinar)  was  generally  added. 

VI.  The  ElsBothesium,  or  unctuarium :  in  this  were  kept  the  oils 
and  perfumes,  which  were  used  on  coming  out  of  the  baths,  as  well 
as  before  entering  them ;  this  was  generally  next  the  apodyterium. 

VII.  The  hypocaustum,  or  subterranean  furnace,  which  distributed 
heat  everywhere  where  it  was  required,  and  in  different  degrees. 

In  some  of  the  larger  baths  there  was  a  large  hall  called  a  Piscina, 
which  contained  a  reservoir  for  swimming.  Separate  baths  were 
assigned  to  the  women,  generally  on  the  same  principle  as  those  for 
the  men,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  ThermsB  of  Imperial  Kome  were  not  alone  baths  on  the 
grandest  scale  of  refinement  and  luxury ;  they  also  included  pro- 
menades, planted  with  trees,  and  covered  alleys  in  which  the  idle 
took  the  fresh  air.  There  were  stadia  where  athletes  wrestled  and 
exercised  themselves;  there  were  numerous  galleries,  magnificent 
pinacothecdB,  in  which  painters  exhibited  their  paintings,  sculptors, 
their  statues;  libraries  also,  and  halls  for  conversation  (exedraa), 
where  wise  men  came  to  read,  philosophers  to  discuss,  orators  and 
poets  to  recite  their  prose  and  verse.  Such  were  the  baths  of 
Caracalla.*  There  were  not  less  than  sixteen  hundred  rooms  for 
baths,  all  separate,  and  adorned  with  precious  marbles.  They  were 
approached  by  a  royal  road,  and  were  surrounded  by  porticoes;  the 
emperor  himself  had  a  palace  in  it,  and  a  private  bath.  Many 
master -pieces  have  been  discovered  here.  The  Hercules  of  Glycon, 
the  Flora  and  the  Toro  Farnese  were  found  in  its  ruins.  Baths 
of  gmnite  and  basalt,  with  other  treasures  have  been  discovered 
within  its  walls.  Next  to  the  Colosseum  no  ruins  afford  a  greater 
idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  structures  of  Imperial  Home.  Size, 
grandeur,  and  solidity,  with,  however,  a  want  of  taste  in  the  orna- 
mentation and  minor  details,  were  the  chief  characteristic  features 
of  Eoman  architecture.  Diocletian  erected  baths  on  the  Quirinal, 
and  Titus  on  the  Esquiline.  They  are  inferior,  however,  in  size  and 
magnificence  to  those  of  Caracalla.  The  baths  of  Titus  are  remark- 
able for  the  exquisite  frescoes  which  were  painted  on  its  walls,  and 
have  been  imitated  by  Raphael.  Agrippa  also  erected  baths. 
Hemains  of  them  have  been  found  in  the  rear  of  the  Pantheon.    The 

*  See  plan. 
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Bite  of  the  batlis  of  Neio  is  imcertein.  The  bathe  of  rompeii  are 
built  on  a  smaller  scale,  such  ax  would  be  suited  to  a  provincial 
town.  The  Romftne  carried  the  Insurious  practice  of  bathing  into 
their  remotest  provinces.  Kemaina  of  Itoiuan  baths  are  found  in 
several  parts  of  France  and  England. 


b    Iiinilylrriuin.  "    Conrlorvnill 

e    FrigMarinm.  »     O'loniiride, 


TBrcMPHAL  Arches. — Triumphal  archee  were  sti-actureB  peculiar  to 
the  Bomans.  They  generally  conNiwted  of  arches  erected  at  the 
entrance  of  cities,  across  streets,  bridges,  and  public  roada,  in  honour 
of  victorious  generals  or  emperors,  or  in  commemoration  of  some 
remarkable  event.  At  Rome  thoy  were  generally  placed  in  the  way 
along  which  the  triumphal  proccsBion  parsed  to  ihe  Capitol.    Some- 
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times  temporary  arches  were  erected  during  the  triumph,  and  the  more 
durable  aftei'wards.  The  more  simple  structures  had  but  a  single 
arch,  decorated  with  Corinthian  columns,  such  as  the  arch  of  Titus 
at  Home ;  that  of  Yerona  has  two  arches,  and  seems  to  have  served  as 
gates  to  the  town.  In  those  with  three  arches,  the  two  lateral  arches 
are  smaller  than  the  middle  one  ;  such  is  that  of  Constantine  at  Borne. 
The  arches  of  this  kind  were  surmounted  by  a  very  lofty  attic,  which 
bore  inscriptions,  sometimes  bas-reliefs,  and  also  supported  tiiumphal 
cars,  equestrian  statues.  Its  archivolts  were  ornamented  with 
victories  bearing  palms.  The  bas-reliefs  repi-esented  the  arms  of 
the  conquered  enemies,  trophies  of  every  kind,  and  even  the  monu- 
ments of  art  which  had  adorned  the  triumphal  procession.  When 
the  conqueror  in  the  triumphal  procession  passed  under  the  middle 
arch,  a  figure  of  victory,  attached  by  cords,  placed  a  crown  on  his 
head.  When  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected  as  a  monument  of 
gratitude,  or  in  commemoration  of  some  event,  and  not  in  honour  of 
a  conqueror,  no  remains  of  trophies  or  military  symbols  are  to  be 
found  on  them.  There  are  a  number  of  triumphal  arches  still  re- 
maining. The  principal  are : — 1.  The  arch  of  Drusus  is  considered 
the  oldest  triumphal  arch  in  Eome,  and  is  ascribed  to  Nero  Claudius 
Drusus,  father  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  2.  The  arch  of  Titus,  the 
most  elegant  of  all  the  triumphal  arches,  was  erected  by  the  senate 
and  the  people  in  honour  of  Titus,  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem.  Some  of  the  vessels  and  ornaments  which  belonged  to 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  were  carried  in  the  triumphal 
procession,  appear  on  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  interior  of  the 
arch.  On  the  opposite  bas-relief  the  emperor  is  represented  in  a 
car,  drawn  by  four  horses,  attended  by  senators,  and  crowned  with 
laurel.  5«^  The  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  This  arch  was  erected 
in  honour  of  Septimius  and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  to 
commemorate  two  triumphs  over  the  Parthians  (a.d.  205).  On  the 
summit  stood  a  car,  drawn  by  six  horses  abreast,  containing  the 
statues  of  the  emperor  and  his  sons,  as  represented  on  coins.  This 
arch  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and 
consists  of  one  large  arch,  with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  with 
a  lateral  communication  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  ornamented 
with  eight  fluted  composite  pillars,  and  has  bas-reliefs  on  each  front. 
4.  The  arch  of  Constantine  was  erected  by  the  senate  in  honour  of 
Constantine's  victory  over  Maxentius.  This,  the  largest  and  most 
imposing  of  the  arches  in  Eome,  consists  of  one  lai^e  arch,  with  a 
smaller  one  on  each  side,  and  is  ornamented  with  eight  Corinthian 
columns,  sunnounted  by  statues  of  Dacian  captives.  The  bas- 
reliefs  with  which  it  is  decorated,  are  supposed  to  have  come  from 
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an  arch  of  Trajan,  whioli  stood  in  bis  rorum.  It  stands  at  the  fnot 
of  the  I'lilatine  hill,  near  the  Colosseum,  and  was  built  in  the  Via 
Trinmphalia.  5.  The  arch  of  Janus  was  probably  not  a  triumphal 
arch.  There  in  no  certainty  with  regard  to  the  date  or  purpose  of 
this  arcli.  Of  arches  built  to  commemorate  remarkable  events,  we 
may  notice,  in  particular,  that  of  Trajan  on  the  mole  at  Ancona. 


It  was  erected  by  the  senate  nnd  people  to  Trajan,  for  having,  at  his 
own  expense,  constructed  the  mole,  and  having  thus  rendered  the 
port  safer  to  navigators.  Another  arch  erected  by  Trajan  at 
Beneventnm,  when  he  repaired  the  Yia  Appia,  is  not  only  remark- 
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able  for  ite  excellent  proBervalion,  bat  hIso  as  affording,  perbaps, 
the  beat  gpecimen  of  Konian  workmanship  existing.  It  is  a  single 
arch  of  Parian  marble,  and  entire  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the 
cornice :  both  its  sides  are  adorned  with  four  Corinthian  pillars 
raised  on  higb  pedestals.  The  frieze  and  panels,  as  well  as  the 
interior  of  Ihe  ai'ch,  are  covered  with  rich  sculptnre,  representing 
Trajan's  achievements  and  his  apotheosis.  The  figures  are  in  alto 
relievo  and  exquisitely  executed.  Triumphal  arches  have  been 
erected  in  several  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Many  are  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  at  Aquino,  AoBta,  Susa,  Rimini,  Pola 
in  Istria,  several  in  the  south  of  France,  of  which  tlie  most  remark- 
able aie  those  of  Orange,  Kismes,  Saint  Chamas,  Saintes,  the  latter 
two  are  built  on  bridges.  They  also  are  met  with  in  Macedonia, 
Athens,  Syria,  and  in  Barbary :  in  Egypt  also,  at  Antinoe,  there  is 
a  gate  which  is  considered  a  triumphal  arch. 

FoRA. — An  important  feature  in  a  Roman  city  or  town  is  tho 
Forum.  The  Greeks  had  also  a  forum,  or  ayt^a,  whei'e  the  citizens 
collected,  but  it  differed  from  the  Roman,  in  being  of  a  square  form. 


Vitruvins  laid  down  rules  for  tho  plan  of  a  Roman  forum.  Accord- 
ing to  him  it  should  be  of  an  oblong  form,  the  breadth  being  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Icnglli.     Adjoining  the  forum  should  be  situated 
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the  basilica,  and  around  it  the  pnblic  buildings,  temples,  porticoes, 
and  shops.  The  basilica  was  a  court  of  justice,  it  was  also  used  as 
an  exchange.  Vitruvius  directs  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
warmest  side  of  the  forum,  so  that  the  merchants  might  assemble 
there  in  winter,  without  being  inconvenienced  by  the  cold.  It 
was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  was  generally  divided  into  three  parts, 
consisting  of  a  central  nave  (media  portions),  and  two  side  aisles, 
each  separated  from  the  centre  by  a  single  row  of  columns.  At  the 
end  of  the  central  aisle  was  the  tribunal ;  on  each  side  of  which 
were  small  chambers  which  served  as  offices  for  the  judges  or  mer- 
chants. A  peculiarity  of  the  basilica  was  its  semicircular  and 
vaulted  end'  (apsis),  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  Christian 
basilica.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the  treasury,  prisons,  and  curia 
should  also  adjoin  the  forum.  The  curia  was  the  council -house, 
where  the  senate  and  chief  magistrates  met  to  consult  and  deli- 
berate. The  Boman  forum  was  destined  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business.  Here  the  comitia  were  held,  here  the  orators 
harangued,  and  through  it  the  triumphal  processions  passed  on 
their  way  to  the  Capitol.  The  forum  of  Trajan  and  other  Boman 
emperors  were  intended  more  as  embellishments  of  the  city,  than 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  There  were  other  fora  in  Bome, 
hut  which  were  only  market-places,  such  as  the  forum  boarium, 
the  cattle  market ;  forum  olitorium,  the  vegetable  market ;  forum 
piscatorium,  the  fish  market.  The  forum  at  Pompeii  illustrates 
the  plan  laid  down  by  Vitruvius,  it  is  of  an  oblong  form ;  at 
one  end  are  the  curia,  prisons  and  treasury,  at  the  other  end  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  at  the  sides  are  the  basilica,  the  temples  of  Venus 
and  Mercury,  a  granary,  a  chalcidicnm,  and  the  whole  was  siir- 
poimded  by  porticoes. 


SEcnoN  VIII.— PUBLIC  AND  MILITABY  BOADS— BBIDGES 

-  GATE  WAYS  -  AQUEDUCTS. 

Public  and  Military  Boads. — Frequent  intercourse  between  diffe- 
rent nations  led  to  the  necessity  of  finding  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  thus  recourse  was  had  to  the  plan  of  laying  down  and 
constructing  roads.  All  nations  constructed  them  with  more  or 
less  solidity  and  perfection.  Boads  and  pathways  have  been  con- 
structed in  Egypt  with  much  care ;  but  it  seems  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  give  that  attention  to  the  laying  down  of  public  roads 
winch  would  have  rendered  them  useful  and  convenient.  The 
public  roads  are  among  the  things  which  Strabo  mentions  as  having 
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been  neglected  by  the  Greeks :  no  people  equalled  the  Homans  in 
this  kind  of  public  constructions,  which  were  mainly  formed  to 
facilitate  military  movements.  The  invention  of  paved  roads  was 
borrowed  from  the  Carthaginians  by  the  Eomans. 

BouAN  Roads. — Rome  was  the  central  point  to  which  all  roads 
converged,  by  numerous  branches  which  thus  united  the  most  remote 
provinces.     In  the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  the  construction  and 
superintendence   of  the   roads  were    committed  to    the    censors. 
Augustus  gave  particular  care  to  the  construction  of  roads;  he  esta- 
blished messengers  and,  later,  couriers.     The  Romans  laid  out  their 
roads  in  a  straight  line,  and  avoided  all  winding  by  filling   up 
valleys,  lowering  elevations,  tunnelling  rocks  and  mountains,  and 
building  bridges.    Two  trenches  (sulci),  in  the  first  place  indicated 
the  breadth  of  the  road,  the  loose  earth  between  the  trenches  was 
then  removed,  and  this  excavation  as  far  as  the  solid  ground  (gre- 
mium)  was  filled  with  materials  to  the  height  fixed  on  for  the  road. 
Some  Roman  roads  were  near  twenty  feet  over  the  solid  ground. 
The  lowest  course,  the  Hatumen,  was  composed  of  small  stones ;  the 
second,  called  the  rudus,  was  a  mass  of  broken  stones  cemented  with 
lime;  the  third,  the  nucleus,  was  composed  of  a  mixture  of  lime, 
clay,  fragments  of  brick  and  pottery  beaten  together,  on  this  was 
placed  the  fourth  course,  the  summum  dorgum,  composed  of  a  pavi- 
raentiim  of  flat  stones,  selected  for  their  hardness,  cut  into  irregular 
pol3'gon8,  and  sometimes  into  rectangular  slabs.     When  the  fourth 
course,  or  pavement,  was  not  put  on,  tiie  surface  was  a  mixture  of 
pounded  gravel  and  lime.     The  ordinary  breadth  of  the  principal 
Roman  roads  was  sixty  feet.     It  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
middle,  somewhat  larger,  was  paved  and  slightly  curved ;  the  two 
lateral  parts  were  covered  with  gravel ;  some  loads,  however,  were 
only  fifteen  feet  wide.     Footpaths  (margines,  umbones)  were  raised 
upon  each  side  and  strewed  with  gi*avel.     On  the  principal  roads 
there  were  frequently  to  bo  seen  temples,  arches  of  triumph,  villas, 
and  especially  sepulchral  monuments,  which  recalled  to  the  passers 
by  the  memory  of  illustrious  men,  or  of  memorable  events. 

We  shall  now  mention  the  principal  military  roads,  which  were 
the  means  of  communication  between  Rome  and  the  provinces. 

I.  The  Via  Appia,  or  Regina  Viarura,  was  commenced  b  c.  312. 
by  Appius  Claudius  Ceecus,  the  censor.  It  commenced  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  passed  through  Aricia,  Tres  Tabornea,  Appii  Forum,  Terra- 
cina,  Fundi,  Formia?^,  Minturnae,  Sinuessa,  Casilium,  and  teiminated 
at  Capua;  it  was  afterwards  prolonged  through  Calatiaand  Candium 
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to  Beneventum,  and  thence,  through  Venusia,  Tarentum,  and  Asia, 
to  BronduBinm ;  this  extension  being  made,  it  is  said,  by  Trajan. 
It  became  not  only  the  great  line  of  communication  with  Southern 
Italy,  but  with  Greece,  and  with  the  most  lemote  eastern  posses- 
sions of  Bome.  At  Brundusium  there  was  was  a  magnificent  port, 
which  was  the  principal  point  of  communication  with  Greece.  This 
road  was  famous  for  the  number,  beauty,  and  richness  of  the 
sepulchi-al  monuments  with  which  its  sides  were  lined.  A  number  of 
them,  extending  for  over  eight  miles  beyond  the  tomb  of  Csecilia 
Metella,  have  been  lately  discovered  and  brought  to  light  by  the 
energy  and  skill  of  the  late  Commendatore  Canina. 

II.  Via  Latina.  -  This  road  is  said  to  have  issued  from  the  Porta 
Oapena.  It  also  led  to  Beneventum,  but  kept  more  inland  than  the 
Via  Appia.  It  passed  through  Anagnia,  Frusino,  Aquinum,  Vena- 
frnm,  Casinum,  and  joined  the  Yia  Appia  at  Beneventum.  It  was 
formed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  under  the  direction  of  Messala. 
Several  tombs,  painted  with  great  elegance  and  taste,  have  been 
lately  discovered  on  this  road,  about  two  miles  from  Home. 

III.  Via  Labicana.  It  commenced  at  the  Porta  Esquilina,  it 
passed  Labicum,  and  joined  the  Yia  Latina  about  thirty  miles 
from  Bome. 

IV.  Via  Prsenestina,  formerly  Via  Gabina,  began  at  the  Porta 
Esquilina.  It  passed  Gabii  and  PraBneste,  and  then  merged  in  the 
Via  Latina  below  Anagnia. 

V.  Via  Tiburtina,  so  called  from  its  leading  to  Tibur  or  Tivoli 
It  issued  from  the  gate  of  the  same  name.  It  was  continued  from 
Tibur,  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines  to  Adria  under  the  name 
of  the  Via  Valeria. 

VI.  Via  Nomentana,  so  called  from  its  leading  to  Nomentum,  a 
Sabine  town.  It  began  originally  at  the  Porta  Collina,  and  after- 
wards from  the  Porta  Nomentana.  It  crossed  the  Anio  about  three 
miles  from  Rome,  and  joined  the  Via  Salaria  at  Eretum.  This  road 
was  also  called  Ficulnensis,  from  Ficulnea,  another  town  of  the 
Sabines,  the  situation  of  which  has  been  lately  discovered,  about 
seven  miles  from  the  Porta  Nomentana. 

VII.  Via  Salaria.  It  ran  from  the  Porta  Salaria,  so  called  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  Sabines  coming  for  salt,  which  gave  the 
name  to  the  road  also.  It  traveised  the  Sabine  and  Picinian  country 
to  Beate  and  Asculum  Picenum.  It  then  proceeded  towards  the 
coast,  which  it  followed  until  it  merged  in  the  Via  Flaniinia  at 
Ancona. 

(J  2 
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VIII.  Via  Flaminia.  It  began  from  the  Porta  Flaminia  (del 
Popolo).  It  was  commenced  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius  and 
S.  Paulus,  u.c.  633.  It  went  by  Otrioulum  (Otricoli),  Interamna 
(Terni),  Fanum  Fortniiaa  (Fano),  to  Ariminura  (Ilimini).  Then 
the  Via  ^dSmilia  began,  which  was  constructed  u.c.  567,  when  M« 
Emilias  Lepidus  was  consul.  It  passed  by  Bononia  (Bologna), 
Parma,  Placentia,  Mediolanum  (Milan),  Brixa  (Brescia),  Verona,  Fata- 
Tium  (Padua),  to  Aquileia.  The  Via  Cassia  struck  off  from  the  Via 
Flaminia  near  the  Pons  Milvius  (Ponte  Molle).  It  passed  near  Veii, 
and  then  traversed  Etruria,  until  it  joined  the  Via  Aurelia  at  Luna. 

IX.  Via  Aurelia.  It  issued  from  the  Porta  Aurelia,  and  ap- 
proached the  sea  at  Alsium  (Palo),  and  then  went  along  the  Etruscan 
and  Ligurian  coast.  It  extended  as  fisu:  as  Gaul.  Via  Vitellia  also 
issued  from  the  Porta  Aurelia. 

X.  Via  Portuensis.  It  led  from  the  Porta  Portuensis  to  the 
Portus  Trajani,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  A  branch  of  this  road 
is  called  the  Via  Campana. 

XI.  Via  Ostiensis.  It  issued  from  the  Porta  Ostiensis;  keeping 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  it  led  to  Ostia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  The  Via  Ardent ina  and  the  Via  Lauren tina  branched  off 
from  this  road  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome.  The  first  led  to 
Ardea,  the  second  to  Laurentum.  'Vhe  Via  Severiana  was  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Via  Ostiensis,  along  the  coast  through  Laurentum, 
Antium,  Circaji,  to  Terracina. 

!^BiDGES. — It  is  evident  that  bridges,  at  the  early  periods  of  Greece, 
were  never  used,  as  well  from  the  smallness  of  the  rivers  as  from 
their  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  arch.  If  any  bridge 
was  used,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  being 
nothing  more  than  a  wooden  platform,  supported  upon  stone  piers 
at  each  extremit3\  An  arched  bridge  of  considerable  size  has  been 
lately  discovered  in  Greece,  at  Xerocampo,  which  Colonel  Mure 
considers  to  be  in  a  st^  le  of  masonry  which  guarantees  it  a  work  of 
the  remotest  antiquity,  probably  of  the  heroic  age  itself.  Several 
an-heeologists,  however,  who  have  since  seen  it,  have  declared  their 
conviction  that  this  bridge  is  of  late  and  of  Roman  architecture. 

Boman, — The  earliest  bridges  of  the  Romans  were  of  timber,  such 
was  that  which  joined  the  Janiculum  to  the  Mens  Aventinus,  called 
the  Pons  Sublicins  from  the  beams  (siiblices)  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. The  Romans  were  the  first  people  who  availed  them- 
selves of  their  knowledge  of  the  arch  to  apply  it  to  the  construction 
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of  bridges.  Thej  were  thus  enabled  to  erect  structures  on  the 
grandest  scale,  and  of  such  solidity  that  many 
still  remain  at  the  present  day  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces to  attest  their  strength  and  utility.  The 
piissage  way  of  the  Boman  bridge  was  divided  into 
three  parts:  the  centre  one,  for  horses  and  car- 
riages, was  denominated  agger  or  iter ;  and  the 
raised  footpaths  on  each  side  (decursoria),  which 
were  enclosed  by  parapet  walls.  We  shall  now 
mention  the  principal  bridges  in  Rome,  and  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  provinces. 

I.  Pons  Sublicius.  This  was  the  first  bridge 
ever  constructed  in  Rome.  It  was  so  called  from 
Sublices,  a  Volscian  term  for  the  wooden  beams  of 
which  it  was  built.  It  was  erected  by  Ancus 
Martins,  and  became  celebrated  fur  the  feat  of  Hora- 
tius  Codes.  It  was  destroyed  by  a  great  flood  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  was  rebuilt  in  stone 
by  P.  JEmilius  Lepidun,  hence  the  bridge  is  some- 
times called  Pons  iBmilius  or  Pons  Lepidi. 

II.  Pons  Palatinus.  It  was  begun  by  M.  Ful- 
vius,  u.o.  574,  and  finished  by  Scipio  Africanus 
and  L.  Mummius,  u.c.  611.  Some  antiquaries 
have  also  called  it  Pons  Senatorius.  A  few 
arches  still  remain,  it  is  now  called  Ponte  Rotto. 
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III.  Pons  Fabricius  and  Pons  Cestius  connected 
the  Insula  Tiberina  with  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
river.  The  Pons  Fabricius  was  built  by  L.  Fabri- 
ciu8,  in  the  year  of  Rome  692.  It  was  also  called 
Trapeius.  It  is  now  called  the  Ponte  Quattro  Capi. 
It  consists  of  two  large  arches  and  a  smaller  one 
between  them,  through  which  the  water  runs 
when  it  is  very  high.  The  Pons  Cestius  leads 
out  of  the  island  towards  the  Janiculum.  Who  \  |  /y 
Cestius  was,  from  whom  the  bridge  takes  it  name, 
is  unknown. 

IV.  Pons  Janiculensis.  The  date  of  this  bridge 
is  unknown.  Some  ascribe  it  to  Trajan,  some  to 
Antoninus  Pius.     It  is  now  called  Ponte  Sisto. 

V.  Pons  Triumphalis,  so  called  because  the 
generals  who  had  conquered  in  the  north  and  west  of  Rome  passed 
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over  this  bridge  in  triumphal  prooession  on  their  way  to  the 
Capitol.  It  was  also  called  Pons  Vatioanus.  It  connected  the 
Campus  Martius  and  the  Campus  Vatioanus.  It  is  now  completely 
destroyed. 

VI .  Pons  iElius  was  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian  as  an  approtu^h 
to  his  mausoleum.  Medals  of  Adrian  represent  it  neaiiy  as  we  see 
it  at  the  present  day,  for  it  has  come  down  to  the  present  time 
nearly  perfect.  It  consists  of  three  large  arches  of  equal  size,  and 
a  smaller  one  on  each  side.     It  is  now  called  Ponte  St.  Angelo. 

VII.  Pons  Milvius,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  of  which  the  modern 
name,  Ponte  MoUe,  is  evidently  a  corruption.  Il  is  stated  to  have 
been  built  by  iEmilius  Scaunis,  who  was  censor  u.c.  644.  It  was 
repaired  by  Augustus.  Near  this  bri^e  took  place  the  celebrated 
battle  between  Maxentius  and  Constantino,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Eoman  empii'e,  a.d.  312. 

VIII.  The  Pons  Namiensis,  on  the  Flaminian  way.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  noblest  relic  of  the  imperial  times.  It  was  built  by 
Augustus  over  the  river  Nar,  near  Narni,  about  sixty  miles  from 
Bome.  It  originally  consisted  of  four  arches,  three  of  which  ai*e 
broken.     The  height  of  the  arches  was  about  112  feet. 

No  modern  bridge  can  equal  the  stupendous  constructions  built 
by  Trajan  over  the  Danube.  It  consisted  of  twenty  piers  of  stone, 
60  Roman  feet  broad  and  150  feet,  without  the  foundations,  above 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  width  between  each  pier  was  170  feet, 
the  piers  were  united  by  arches  of  wood.  Another  remarkable 
Koman  bridge  is  that  at  Alcantara,  in  Spain.  It  was  buHt  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  a.d.  108,  over  the  Tagus,  by  the  architect  Cains 
Julius  Lacer,  who  was  buried  near  his  work.  The  roadway  is 
perfectly  level,  and  is  600  feet  long  by  28  feet  wide.  It  is  245  feet 
above  the  usual  level  of  the  river. 

Etruscan. — Though  the  Etruscans  were  acquainted  with  the 
principle  of  the  arch,  bridges  are  rarely  met  with  in  Etruria.  The 
Ponte  della  Badia,  at  Vulci,  is  evidently  a  Roman  arch  built  on 
Etruscan  buttresses,  which  were  the  piers  of  the  original  bridge, 
and  which  may  have  been  connected  by  an  horizontal  frame  of 
wood- work. 

Gateways. — The  earliest  and  simplest  form  of  Grecian  or  Etruscan 
gateways,  or  entrances  to  cities,  was  the  earliest  known  plan  or 
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attempt  at  &n  arch,  which  was  by  eloping  the  jambs  and  placing  a 
long  block  of  stone  as  a  lintel  over  them ;  an  early  instance  of  this 
style  will  be  found  in  the  gateway  of  Segni.  This  style  of  gateway 
is  always  fonnd  in  connection  with  the  polygonal  style  of  masonry. 


The  next  form  of  gateway  adopted  was  that  which  was  generally  used 
in  the  second  stage  of  the  development  of  the  principle  of  the  arch, 
which  was  formed  by  placing  horizontal  courees  of  stones,  project- 
ing une  over  anolher,  fiom  both  sides,  till  they  met  at  the  top,  and 
then  cutting  the  endu  of  Ihe  projecting  stones  in  a  oui-vilinear  form. 


u  may  be  seen  in  a  gateway  at  Thoricus  in  Attica,  and  in  the  almost 
identical  one  at  Arpino.     This  style  of  gateway,  and  other  similar 
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attempts  at  the  principle  of  tlie  aroh,  are  always  ia  connection  with 
those  walls  whioh  are  built,  of  blocks  laid  id  horizonlal  coarses,  and  are 
to  be  met  with  both  in  Etruria  and  Greece,  for  there  was  a  corres- 
pondence in  the  sequence  and  development  of  styles  in  arches  and 
walla  among  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks.  The  more  perfectly  deve- 
loped form,  or  radiating  arch,  w  fuund  in  the  galewaya  of  Volt erra, 
Fallen,  rsesdira,  and  Pompeii,  in  connection  with  the  regular  hori- 
zontal stj'lo  of  masonry.  The  discovery  of  this  style  of  arch  ia  gene- 
rally atlri  billed  toKlruria;  thecxistence,however,of  radiatingarchse 
in  Egypt,  Nineveh,  and  Ethiopia,  of  an  ancient  date,  haa  inclined 
some  autiquaiiea  to  contest  the  hononr  of  originality  with  Etmria.  It 
is  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  independent  prt^ess  of  deve- 
lopment, that  tlie  principle  of  the  arch  may  have  been  worked  out 
independently  by  the  t^triiscans,  while  carrying  out  and  following 
up  the  development  of  that  principle  of  the  arch.  The  earliest 
example  of  the  arch  mentioned  in  history,  and  now  extant,  ta  that  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima,  at  Konie,  which  is  of  undoubted  Etruscan  origin. 
Its  perfection,  as  Mr.  Dennis  remarks,  might  lead  us  to  suppose  a 
long  previous  acquaintance  with  this  construction.  At  a  later  date, 
some  cities  were  entered  by  double  gates,  one  designed  for  corriages 
enleriug  and  the  other  for  carriages  leaving  the  city.  As  at  Como, 
Vei'ona,  and  in  a  magnificent  example  at  Treves.  Id  other  instances, 
as  at  I'ompeii,  we  find  only  one  gate  for  carriages,  but  a  smaller 
one  at  each  side  of  it  for  foot  passengers.     Of  the  gates  of  Borne,  in 


the  wall  of  Serviust  Tiillius,  not  a  vestige  now  remains.  Of  the 
gates  in  the  wall  of  Ani'elian,  the  greater  number  have  been  so 
rebuilt  at  later  periods  as  scarcely  to  retain  a  stone  of  the  former 


gateway.  The  Porta  St.  Lorenzo,  tUe  ancient  Porta  Tibortins,  and 
tbe  Porta  Moggiora,  aloae  present  some  remaining  portion  of  the 
former  gateways.* 


AQUEDUcra. — Tbe  supply  of  water  in  the  Grecian  fownis  w 
chiefly  from  fountains  and  wella.  Aqueducts  were  Ecarcely  knov 
in  Greece  befure  tbe  time  of  the  Bomane. 

Aqueiliictn  were  most  extensively  used  by  the  Romans.    Keinai 

*  Col.  Mure  in  hie  IravcU  in  Qrocco  givcfl  dmnin^j  of  giitt-vn^  &t  tlie  ru 
of  aCniadn  whicli  offtr  a  distiTiPt  gradotlon  of  exppiliputa  for  covering  in  en 
Uructurea,  from  the  Mni|ile  flat  RrrhitniTU  In  Hie  regularly  vaultnl  nrrh.  2,  it.  i 
the  iie*ekipiuent  of  tlie  principle.    4,  an  appMxii nation  to  the  perfi^t  anh. 
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of  Ihose  stupendous  struoturefl  are  to  be  met  with  not  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Home,  but  also  throughout  the  Roman  provincns 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  AAica.  They  were  apparent  or  Bubterranean. 
The  latter,  which  sometimes  traversed  considorable  space,  and  were 
carried  through  rocks,  contained  pipes  (fistulw,  tubuli)  of  lead  or 
terra  cotta,  frequently  marked  either  ivith  the  name  of  the  potter,  or 
the  name  of  tlie  conouls  in  whose  time  they  were  laid  down.  At  con- 
venient points,  in  the  course  of  these  aqueducts,  as  it  was  necessary 
from  the  water  being  conveyed  through  pipes,  there  wore  i-esei-roirs 
(piBcinoe),  in  which  the  water  might  deposit  any  sediment  that  it 
contained.  Vitruviua  has  given  rules  for  the  laying  down  of  pipes, 
and  fur  forming  reservoirs.  Ilie  apparent  aqueducts  were  built  on 
the  most  stupendous  scale.  Hills  were  pierced  through  by  tunnels, 
and  valleys  crossed  either  by  solid  substructions  or  arches  of 
niaaonry,  according  to  the  height  required,  bringing  water  from 
sources  varying  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  in  distance.     At  one 


I>eriod  of  the  history  of  Rome  no  less  than  twenty  aqueducts  stretched 
their  long  line  of  arches,  and  brought  as  many  different  sti'eams  of 
water,  across  the  wide  plain  or  Campagna  in  which  the  city  stands. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  built  of  brick,  and  consisted  of  nearly 
square  piers  running  up  to  the  same  height — a  slight  and  unifonu 
declivity  being  necessarily  maintained— and  connected  by  semicir- 
cular arches,  over  which  the  conduit  (specus,  canalis)  ran.  This 
conduit  had  a  paved  or  tiled  flooi',  and  was  enclosed  laterally  by 
wallh  of  brick  or  stone,  and  with  a  transverse  axch,  or  by  a  simple 
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flat  coping  of  stone.  The  water  either  ran  directly  through  this 
conduit,  or  was  carried  through  pipes  laid  along  its  floor.  These 
aqueducts  were  either  simple,  double  or  triple,  accoiding  as  they 
were  composed  of  a  single,  two  or  three  tiers  of  arches.  At  the 
termination  of  the  aqueduct,  within  the  city,  was  a  vast  resei-voir 
called  castellum,  which  formed  the  head  of  the  water,  from  which  it 
was  conducted  through  pipes  into  smaller  reservoirs,  and  thence 
was  distributed  through  the  city,  thus  supplying  the  public  foun- 
tains, baths,  and  houses.  The  chief  castellum  was,  externally,  a 
highly  decorated  building.  The  so-called  trophies  of  Marius,  at 
Rome,  are  supposed  by  Piranesi  to  have  been  a  castellum  or  reservoir 
of  the  Aqua  Julia.  Excavations  made  some  years  ago  seem  to  con- 
firm his  opinion.  Remains  of  works  of  art  found  near  it  prove  that 
it  must  have  had  a  very  ornamental  exterior. 

We  shall  begin  our  enumeration  of  the  principal  aqueducts  by 
the  most  ancient  aqueducts  in  Rome.  Before  the  year  of  Rome,  441, 
the  city  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  Tiber  only.  In  that  year 
(rc.  313)  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor,  constructed  an  aqueduct 
which  brought  water  from  a  distance  of  seven  miles ;  it  was  called 
Aqua  Appia,  after  him.  It  began  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Praenestina  ; 
and,  according  to  Frontinus,  its  whole  course,  except  sixty  paces 
near  the  Porta  Caprena,  was  under  ground.  This  last  portion  was 
on  arches.     No  traces  of  it  remain. 

The  Anio  Vetus  was  constructed  by  Marcus  Curius  Dentatus, 
B.C.  272,  and  was  finished  by  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  The  water  was 
derived  from  a  source  of  the  river  Anio,  near  Augusta,  twenty  miles 
beyond  Tibnr,  and  about  forty-three  from  Rome.  It  was  of  peperino 
stone.  A  small  portion  of  this  aqueduct  is  still  visible  out^de  the 
Porta  Maggioro. 

The  Aqua  Marcia  was  constructed  by  the  prsetor,  Q.  Marcus  Rex, 
by  command  of  the  senate,  B.C.  144.  It  had  its  source  in  a  small 
stream  which  runs  into  the  Anio,  not  far  from  the  present  town  of 
Subiaco,  about  thirty-seven  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  repaired  by 
Agrippa.  The  latter  portion  of  this  aqueduct  for  about  six  miles 
from  Rome  was  on  arches,  the  remains  of  which  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  and  wholesomeness  of  its  water. 

The  Aqua  Tepula  was  constructed  by  Cneus  Ssrvilius  Caepio  and 
L.  Cassius  Longinus,  b.o.  126.  It  had  its  source  near  the  tenth  mile- 
stone on  the  Via  Latina. 

The  Aqua  Julia  was  executed  by  Agrippa  in  his  aedileship, 
B.C.  38,  and  was  so  called  in  honour  of  Julius  Csesar.    This  aqueduct 
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was  a  union  of  three  streams  :  the  Aqua  Marcia,  the  Aqua  Tepula, 
and  the  Aqua  Julia,  properly  so  called,  which  had  its  source  two 
miles  heyond  that  of  the  Aqua  Tepula.  It  supplied  the  Esquiline 
and  Palatine  hills.  It  was  built  partly  on  massive  substructions 
and  partly  on  arches.  The  so-ctilled  Sette  Sale  are  supposed  to 
have  been  a  reservoir  of  the  aqueduct  for  the  use  of  the  baths  of 
Titus. 

The  Aqua  Virgo  was  constructed  by  Agrippa,  under  Augustus,  to 
supply  his  baths.  Its  source  was  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
milestone,  on  the  Via  Collatina.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  tradi- 
tion that  is  source  was  pointed  out  by  a  young  girl  to  some  thiraty 
soldiers.  It  entered  Rome  near  the  Porta  Pinciana,  from  whence 
it  was  conducted  on  arches  to  the  Campus  Martins.  The  greater 
portion  of  it  was  subterranean,  a  small  portion  of  about  700  paces, 
was  on  arches.  This  aqueduct  still  supplies  a  large  part  of  modem 
Home. 

Tke  Aqua  Alsietina,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  was  brought 
by  Augustus,  from  the  lacus  Alsietinus,  to  supply  his  naumachia. 
It  was  about  thirty  miles  long. 

The  Aqua  Claudia  was  commenced  by  Caligula,  a.d.  36,  continued 
and  finished  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  60.  The  springs  from 
which  it  derived  its  water  were  near  the  thirty-eighth  milestone,  on 
the  Via  Sablacensis,  a  few  miles  from  Sublaqueum  (Subiaco).  It  was 
more  than  forty -six  miles  long.  At  the  present  day  a  line  of  arches 
belonging  to  this  aqueduct  extend  for  about  six  mil&s  across  the 
Campagna,  foiming  the  grandest  and  the  most  picturesque  vista  on 
the  plain  near  Rome.  The  arches  were  aftei-wards  used  by  Sixtus  V. 
to  supply  the  city  from  another  source,  under  the  name  of  the  Aqua 
Felice. 

The  Anio  Novus,  also  built  by  Claudius,  was  the  longest  of  all  the 
aqueducts,  being  nearly  fifty-nine  miles  long.  Its  source  was  near 
the  forty-second  milestone,  on  the  V^en  Sublacensis.  This  aqueduct, 
with  the  Aqua  Claudia,  entered  the  city  over  the  present  Porta 
Maggiore,  in  two  channels,  one  above  the  other.  The  upper  was  the 
Anio  Novus,  the  lower  the  Aqua  Claudia. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  these  nine  aqueducts  furnished  Rome 
with  a  supply  of  water  equal  to  that  canned  down  by  a  river  thirty 
feet  broad  by  six  deep,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  thirty  inches  a  second. 
These  magnificent  and  useful  works  of  the  ancient  Romans  were  not 
confined  to  the  capital  alone.  Consti-uctions  of  equal  magnificence 
and  utility,  some  even  on  a  grander  scale,  are  to  be  found  not  only 
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VD  ibe  provinces  nenr  Bome,  but  even  in  tlie  remotest  parte  of  the 
empire.  Attiong  tlioso  constroctiooa  to  be  met  with  in  the  provinces, 
the  most  remarkable  for  the  scale  of  its  magnificence  and  grandeur, 
far  exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  is  the  so-called  Pont  du 
Gard,  wbicb  supplies  Nismes  with  wafer.  It  consists  of  three  rows 
of  arcbes  one  above  the  other :  the  first  tier  conlaimi  six  arches  ; 
the  second,  eleven ;  the  third,  thirty-five.  The  whole  height  is  182 
feet;  the  channel  in  which  the  water  runs  is  three  feet  high.  The 
aqueduct  of  Segovia,  in  S^iain,  is  also  a  Roman  work,  exhibiting 
great  perfection  and  Holidity  in  its  conKtniction.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  stone,  in  two  ranks  of  arches,  the  piers  being  eight  feet  wide  and 
eleven  in  depth  ;  l.'iO  arches  still  remain.  The  effect,  however,  is 
mncb  marred  by  the  houses  and  other  objects  that  crowd  their  bases. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fergnsson  the  aqueduct  at  Tarragona  bears  a 
character  of  lightness  combined  with  constructive  solidity  and 
elegance  unrivalled  in  any  other  work  of  its  olass.     Constructions  of 


this  kind  are  to  be  met  with  at  Athens,  Corinth.  Catania,  Salot 
Nicomedia,  Ephesus,  Smyrna.  Alexandria,  in  the  Troad,  Syracu: 
Arcueil,  Metz,  Clermont,  Auvei^e,  Lyon,  Evora,  Herida. 


TOMBS. 
Respect  for  the  dead,  and  a  considerate  regard  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  rites  of  burial,  have  been  distinctive  festui-es  in 
tnan  in  all  ages  and  countries.     Among  the  Urecks  and  Romans 
great  importanoe  was  attached  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  as,  if  a 
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corpse  remained  unburied,  it  was  believed  that  the  spirit  of  the 
departed  wandered  for  a  hundred  years  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
Styx.  Hence  it  became  a  religious  duty  to  scatter  earth  over  any 
unburied  body  which  any  one  might  chance  to  meet.  This  was 
considered  sufficient  to  appease  the  infernal  gods.  The  earliest 
tomb  was  the  tumulus,  or  mound  of  earth,  heaped  over  the  dead. 
It  is  a  form  naturally  suggested  to  man  in  the  early  stages  of  his 
development.  There  are  two  classes  of  primitive  tombs,  which  are 
evidently  of  the  highest  antiquity.  The  hypergcBan,  or  raised 
mounds,  or  tumuli,  and  hypogcsan,  which  are  subterranean  or  exca- 
vated. The  tumulus  may  be  considered  as  the  most  simple  and  the 
most  ancient  form  of  sepulture.  Its  adoption  was  univei'sal  among 
all  primitive  nations.  Such  was  the  memorial  raised  by  the  Greeks 
over  the  bodies  of  their  heroes.  These  raised  mounds  are  to  be  met 
with  in  all  countries.  The  pyramid,  which  is  but  a  further  develop- 
ment in  stone  of  this  form  of  sepulture,  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt 
alone ;  it  has  been  adopted  in  several  other  countries.  Examples  of 
subterranean  tombs  are  to  be  found  in  Egypt,  Etruria,  Greece. 
Those  of  Egypt  €md  Etruria  afford  instances  of  extraordinary  labour 
bestowed  in  excavating  and  constructing  these  subterranean  abodes 
of  the  dead. 

Egyptian, — The  pyramids  were  tombs  (see  p.  56).  These  monu- 
ments were  the  last  abode  of  the  kings  and  great  personages  of 
their  family  or  of  the  state.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  Lower 
Egypt  alone.  In  Upper  Egypt  numerous  excavations  from  the 
living  rock  in  the  mountains  of  the  Thebaid  received  their  mortal 
remains.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence  and  care  with 
which  these  tombs  of  the  kings  were  excavated  and  decorated. 
Their  entrance,  carefully  closed,  was  frequently  indicated  by  a 
fa9ade  cut  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  A  number  of  passages,  some- 
times intersected  by  deep  wells  and  large  halls,  finally  lead,  fre- 
quently by  concealed  entrances,  to  the  large  chamber  where  was  the 
sarcophagus,  generally  of  gmnite,  basalt,  or  alabaster,  'i'he  sides 
of  the  entire  excavation,  as  well  as  the  roof,  were  covered  with 
paintings,  coloured  sculptures,  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  in 
which  the  name  of  the  deceased  king  was  frequently  repeated.  We 
generally  find  represented  in  them  the  funeral  ceremonies,  the  pro- 
cession, the  visit  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  the  principal  divini- 
ties, its  offerings  to  each  of  them,  lastly,  its  presentation  by  the  god 
who  protected  it  to  the  supreme  god  of  the  Amenti,  or  Egyptian 
hell.  The  splendour  of  these  works,  and  the  richness  and  variety 
of  their  ornamentation,  exceeds  all  conception  ;  the  figures,  though 
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in  great  nnmber,  are  sometimes  of  colossal  size ;  frequently  scenes 
of  civil  life  are  mingled  with  funereal  representations ;  the  labours 
of  agriculture,  domestic  occupations,  musicians,  dances,  and  furni- 
ture of  wonderful  richness  and  elegance,  are  also  figured  on  them ; 
on  the  ceiling  are  generally  astronomical  or  astrological  subjects. 
Several  tombs  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty  and  subsequent 
dynasties  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of  Biban-el-Molouk,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  plain  of  Thebes.  One  of  the  most  splendid  of 
these  is  that  opened  by  Belzoni,  and  now  known  as  that  of  Osirei 
Menepthah,  of  the  19th  dyna^sty.  A  sloping  passage  leads  to  a 
chamber  which  has  been  called  "  The  Hall  of  Beauty."  Forcing 
his  way  further  on,  Belzoni  found,  as  a  termination  to  a  series  of 
chambers,  a  large  vaulted  hall  which  contained  the  sarcophagus, 
which  held  the  body  of  the  monarch,  now  in  Sir  John  Soane's 
Museum.  The  entire  extent  of  this  succession  of  chambers  and 
passages  is  hollowed  to  a  length  of  320  feet  into  the  heart  of  the 
rock,  and  they  are  profusely  covered  with  the  paintings  and  hiero- 
glyphics usually  found  in  these  sepulchral  chambers.  The  tombs 
of  the  other  kings,  Eameses  III.  and  Barneses  Miamun,  exhibit 
similar  series  of  passages  and  chambers,  covered  with  paintings  and 
sculptures,  in  endless  variety,  some  representing  the  deepest  mys- 
teries of  the  Egyptian  religion ;  but,  as  Mi*.  Fergusson  says,  like  all 
the  tr>mbs,  they  depend  for  their  magnificence  more  on  the  paint- 
ings that  adorn  the  walls  than  on  anything  which  can  strictly  be 
called  architecture. 

Private  individuals  were  buried  according  to  their  rank  and  for- 
tune. Their  tombs,  also  excavated  from  the  living  rock,  consisted 
of  one  or  of  several  chambers  ornamented  with  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures ;  the  last  contained  the  sarcophagus  and  the  mummy.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  they  were  the  property  of  the  priests,  and 
a  sufficient  number  being  always  kept  ready,  the  purchase  was 
made  at  the  shortest  notice,  nothing  being  requisite  to  complete 
even  the  sculptures  or  inscriptions  but  the  insertion  of  the  de- 
ceased's name  and  a  few  statements  respecting  his  family  and  pro- 
fession. The  numerous  subjects  representing  agricultural  scenes, 
the  trades  of  the  people,  in  short,  the  various  occupations  of  the 
Egyptians,  varying  only  in  their  details  and  the  mode  of  their 
execution,  were  figured  in  these  tombs,  and  were  intended  as  a 
short  epitome  of  human  life,  which  suited  equally  every  future 
occupant.  The  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan  are  even  of  an  earlier  date 
than  those  of  Thebes.  Among  these  the  tomb  of  a  monarch  or  pro- 
vincial governor  is  of  the  age  of  Osirtasen  I.  The  walls  of  this 
tomb  are  covered  with  a  eeries  of  representations,  setting  forth  the 
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ordiimiy  oocnpations  and  daily  avocations  of  the  deceaBed,  thna 
itliistrating  the  manneni  and  ountonu  of  the  ^yptiane  of  that  ago. 
These  representations  are  a  sort  of  epiiome  of  life,  or  the  c»reer  of 


man,  previous  to  his  adinitision  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  They 
were  therefore  intended  to  show  that  the  deceased  had  carefully 
and  duly  fulfilled  and  performed  all  tlie  duties  and  avocations  which 
his  situation  in  life  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods  required. 
Near  the  great  pyi'amid  are  sevei-al  tombs  of  private  individuals, 
who  were  mostly  priests  of  Memphis.  Many  of  these  tombs  have 
false  entrances,  and  sevei'al  have  pita  with  their  mouths  at  the  to]) 
of  the  tomb.  The  walls  of  ihos^e  tombs  are  covered  with  the  usunl 
paintings  representing  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  deceased. 

MUMMIES. 

The  origin  of  the  process  of  embalming  has  been  varionsly 
acconnted  for.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  religious  belitf  of  the  Egyptians  that,  as  a  reward  of  a  well- 
spent  and  virtoons  life,  their  bodies  after  death  should  exist  and 
remain  undecayed  for  ever  in  their  tombs,  for  we  find  in  the  "  Book 
of  the  Dead"  the  following  inscription  placed  over  the  spirits  who 
have  foimd  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gi'eat  God ;  "  The  bodies 
which  they  have  forsaken  shall  «feep  for  ever  *  in  their  sepulchres, 
while  they  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  God  most  high,"  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  wilh  this  religious  creed  the  Egyp- 
tians should  feel  tho  necessity  of  embalming  to  ensure  the  eternal 
existence  of  their  bodies.  Some  liave  considered  that  the  want  of 
ground  for  cemeteries,  and  also  the  excavations  ma,de  in  the  moun- 
tains for  tho  extraction  of  materials  employed  in  the  immense 
*  Henco  it  is  evident  Ibe  Egyptians  did  nnt  bolicve  Id  tlie  remrrection  of  t]iu  body. 


MUMMIES. 


bnildinge  of  Eg7pt,  oompolled  them  to  have  recourBO  to  the  expe- 
dient of  mnmiuification.  Others  consider  the  custom  arose  rather 
from  a  ganitary  n^lation  for  the  benefit  of  the  living.  According 
to  Mr.  Gliddon,  mnmmification  preceded,  in  all  probability,  the 


building  of  the  pyramids  and  tombs,  bccanso  vesligcsof  mummies 
have  lieen  found  in  tlie  oldest  of  these,  and,  in  fact,  tho  first  mum- 
mies were  buried  in  the  eand  bcfDrc  the  Egj'ptians  possessed  the 
necessary  toots  for  excavating  sepulchres  in  the  rock.     Tho  earliost 
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mode  of  mummification  was  extremely  simple;  the  bodies  were 
prepared  with  natron,  or  dried  in  ovens,  and  wrapped  in  woollen 
cloth.  At  a  later  period  every  provincial  temple  was  provided  with 
an  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  mummification.  The  bodies 
were  delivered  to  the  priests  to  be  embalmed,  and  after  seventy 
days  restored  to  their  friends,  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  deposit. 
The  mode  of  embalming  depended  on  the  rank  and  position  of  the 
deceased.  There  were  three  modes  of  embalming  ;  the  first  is  said, 
to  have  cost  a  talent  of  silver  (about  250Z.) ;  the  second,  22  minaa 
(60Z.);  the  third  was  extremely  cheap.  The  process  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus : — "In  Egypt  certain  persons  are  appointed  by 
law  to  exercise  this  art  as  their  peculiar  business,  and  when  a  dead 
body  is  brought  them  they  produce  patterns  of  mummies  in  wood, 
imitated  in  painting.  In  prei)aring  the  body  according  to  the  most 
expensive  mode,  they  commence  by  extracting  the  brain  from  the 
nostrils  by  a  curved  hook,  partly  cleansing  the  head  by  these  means, 
and  partly  by  pouring  in  certain  drugs ;  then  making  an  incision 
in  the  side  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone  (black  flint),  they  draw  out 
the  intestines  through  the  aperture.  Having  cleansed  and  washed 
them  with  palm  wine,  they  cover  them  with  pounded  aromaties, 
and  afterwards  filling  the  cavity  with  powder  of  pure  myrrh,  cassia, 
and  other  fragrant  substances,  frankincense  excepted,  they  sew  it 
up  again.  This  being  done,  they  salt  the  body,  keeping  it  in  natron 
during  seventy  days,  to  which  period  they  are  strictly  confined. 
When  the  seventy  days  are  over,  they  wash  the  body,  and  wrap  it 
up  entirely  in  bands  of  fine  linen  smeared  on  their  inner  side  with 
gum.  The  relatives  then  take  away  the  body,  and  have  a  wooden 
case  made  in  the  form  of  a  man,  in  which  they  deposit  it ;  and  when 
fastened  up  they  keep  it  in  a  room  in  their  house,  placing  it  upright 
against  the  wall.  (This  style  of  mummy  was  supposed  to  represent 
the  deceased  in  the  form  of  Osiris.)  This  is  the  most  costly  mode 
of  embalming. 

For  those  who  choose  the  middle  kind,  on  account  of  the  expense, 
they  prepare  the  body  as  follows : — They  fill  syringes  with  oil  of 
cedar,  and  inject  this  into  the  abdomen  without  making  any  inci- 
sion or  removing  the  bowels ;  and  taking  care  that  the  liquid  shall 
not  escape,  they  keep  it  in  salt  during  the  specified  number  of  da3''s. 
The  cedar-oil  is  then  taken  out,  and  such  is  its  strength  that  it 
brings  with  it  the  bowels  and  aU  the  inside  in  a  state  of  dissolution. 
The  natron  also  dissolves  the  flesh,  so  that  nothing  remains  but  the 
skin  and  bones.  This  process  being  over,  they  restore  the  body 
without  any  further  operation. 

The  third  kind  of  embalming  is  only  adopted  for  the  poor.     In 
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this  they  merely  cleanse  the  body  by  an  injection  of  syrmoea,  and 
salt  it  during  seventy  days,  after  which  it  is  returned  to  the  friends 
who  brought  it. 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  gives  some  further  information  with  regard  to 
the  more  expensive  mode  of  embalming.  Tlie  body,  having  been 
prepared  with  the  proper  spices  and  drugs,  was  enveloped  in  linen 
bandages  sometimes  1,000  yards  in  length.  It  was  then  enclosed  in 
a  cartonage  fitting  close  to  the  mummied  body,  which  was  richly 
painted  and  covered  in  front  with  a  network  of  beads  and  bugles 
arranged  in  a  tasteful  form,  the  face  being  laid  over  with  a  thick 
gold  leaf,  and  the  eyes  made  of  enamel.  The  three  or  four  cases 
which  successively  covered  the  cartonage  were  ornamented  in  like 
manner  with  painting  and  gilding,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  in  a 
sarcophagus  of  wood  or  stone,  profusely  charged  with  painting  or 
sculpture.  These  cases,  as  well  the  cartonage,  varied  in  style  and 
richness,  according  to  the  expense  incurred  by  the  friends  of  the 
deceased.  The  bodies  thas  embalmed  were  generally  of  priests  of 
various  grades.  Sometimes  the  skin  itself  was  covered  with  gold 
leaf ;  sometimes  the  whole  body,  the  face,  or  eyelids ;  sometimes  the 
nails  alone.  In  many  instances  the  body  or  the  cartonage  was 
beautified  in  an  expensive  manner,  and  the  outer  cases  were  little 
ornamented ;  but  some  preferred  the  external  show  of  rich  cases 
and  sarcophagi.  Some  mummies  have  been  found  with  the  face 
covered  by  a  mask  of  cloth  fitting  closely  to  it,  and  overlaid  with  a 
coating  of  composition,  so  painted  as  to  resemble  the  deceased,  and 
to  have  the  appearance  of  flesh.  These,  according  to  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son, are  probably  of  a  Greek  epoch.  Greek  mummies  usually  dif- 
fered from  those  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  manner  of  disposing  the 
bandages  of  the  arms  and  legs.  No  Eg3rptian  is  found  with  the 
limbs  bandaged  separately,  as  those  of  Greek  mummies.  On  the 
breast  was  frequently  placed  a  scarabadus  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  flesh.  These  scarabsei,  when  of  stone,  had  their  extended  wings 
made  of  lead  or  silver.  On  the  cartonage  and  case,  in  a  correspond- 
ing situation  above,  the  same  emblem  was  also  placed,  to  indicate 
the  protecting  influence  of  the  Deity.  The  subjects  painted  upon 
the  cartonage  were  the  four  genii  of  Amenti,  and  various  emblems 
belonging  to  deities  connected  with  the  dead.  A  long  line  of 
hieroglyphics  extending  down  the  front  usually  contained  the  name 
and  quality  of  the  deceased,  and  the  offerings  presented  by  him  to 
the  gods;  and  transverse  bands  frequently  repeated  the  former, 
with  similar  donations  to  other  deities.  On  the  breast  was  placed 
the  figure  of  Netpe,  with  expanded  wings,  protecting  the  deceased  ; 
Bacred  arks,  boats,  and  other  things  were  arranged  in  different  com- 

H  2 
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partments,  and  Osiria,  Ibis,  Anubi?,  and  other  deitiee  were  fre 
qnently  introduced.  In  some  instances  Isia  was  represented  tlirow- 
ing  ber  arms  ronnd  Ihe  feet  of  tho  muminy,  with  this  appropriate 
legend :  "  I  embrace  thy  feet."  A  plaited  beard  was  attached  to 
the  chin  when  the  mnmmy  was  that  of  a  niiui  \  the  absence  of  this 
appendi^o  indicated  tho  mummy  of  a  iroman. 


MUMMY  CASES  AND  SARCOPHAGI. 
The  onter  case  of  the  muininy  was  either  of  wood — i^-oaraoro  or 
cedar — or  of  stone.     When  of  wood  it  had  a  Rat  or  circnlar  Eiininiit, 
sometimes  with  a  stout  square  pillar  rising  at  each  angle.     Tlie 
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whole  was  richly  painted,  and  some  of  an  older  age  frequently  had 
a  door  represented  near  one  of  tho  comers.  At  one  end  was  the 
figure  of  Isia,  at  the  other  Nopthys ;  and  the  top  was  painted  with 
hands  or  fancy  devices,     In  others,  the  lid  represented  the  carving 
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top  of  the  ordinary  Egyptian  canopy.  Tlie  stone  coffins,  usually 
called  sarcopliE^,  were  of  oblong  shape,  having  flat  straight  sides, 
like  a  hex,  with  a  curved  or  pointed  lid.  Sometimes  the  figure  of 
the  deceased  was  represented  upon  the  latter  in  relief,  like  that  of 
the  Queen  of  Amasis  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  some  were  in  the 
form  of  a  king's  name  or  oval.  Others  were  made  in  the  shape  of 
the  mummied  body,  whether  of  basalt,  granite,  slate,  or  limestone, 
specimens  of  which  are  met  with  in  the  British  Museum.  These 
cases  were  deposited  in  the  sepulchral  chambers.  Various  ofiferings 
were  placed  near  them,  and  sometimes  the  instruments  of  the 
profession  of  the  deceased.  Near  them  were  also  placed  vases  and 
small  figures  of  the  deceased,  of  wood  or  vitrified  earthenware. 
The  most  elaborate  sarcophagus  is  that  now  in  the  British  Museum ; 
it  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  the  identical  sarcophagus 
which  contained  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  hierogly- 
phic name,  which  has  been  read  upon  the  monument,  proves  it  to 
be  that  of  Nectanebo  I.,  of  the  thirtieth  dynasty,  who  reigned 
from  B.C.  381  to  363.  Its  material  is  a  breccia  from  a  quarry  near 
Thebes,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  hardness.  A  remarkable  mummy- 
shaped  coffin  is  that  of  Menkare,  the  Myceiinus  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  builder  of  the  third  pyramid ;  this  interesting  relic,  when  found 
by  Colonel  Vyse  in  the  sepulchral  chambers  of  the  third  pyramid, 
contained  portions  of  a  body,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  same  king. 
It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


CANOPI. 

The  vases,  generally  named  canopi,  from  their  resemblance  to 
certain  vases  made  by  the  Bomans  to  imitate  the  Egyptian  taste, 
but  inadmissible  in  its  application  to  any  Egyptian  vase,  were 
four  in  number,  of  different  materials,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
deceased,  and  were  placed  near  his  coffin  in  the  tomb.  Some  were 
of  common  limestone,  the  most  costly  were  of  Oriental  alabaster. 
These  four  vases  form  a  complete  series ;  the  principal  intestines  of 
the  mummy  were  placed  in  them,  embalmed  in  spices  and  various 
substances,  and  rolled  up  in  linen,  each  containing  a  separate  portion. 
They  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  four  genii  of  Amenti,  whose 
heads  and  names  they  bore.  The  vase  with  a  cover,  representing 
the  human  head  of  Amset,  held  the  stomach  and  large  intestines ; 
that  with  the  cynocephalus  head  of  Hapi  contained  the  small 
intestines  ;  in  that  belonging  to  the  jackal-headed  Smautf  were  the . 
lungs  and  heart ;  and  for  the  vase  of  the  hawk-headed  Kebhnsnof 
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were  reeerved  the  gall-bladder  and  liver.  On  the  aides  of  the  vaaes 
were  several  columns  of  hieroglj'phios,  which  expressed  the  adoration 
of  the  deceased  to  each  of  the  four  deities  whose  symbols  adorned 
the  covers,  and  which  gave  the  name  of  the  deceased. 


Small  figures,  called  ghabU,  offered  through  respect  for  the  dead, 
are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  tombs.  They  were  images 
of  the  deccHsed  under  the  form  of  Oeirif,  and  were  to  the  melancholy 
Egyptian  a  reminder  of  mortality.  They  are  generally  of  wood,  or 
of  vitrified  earthenware.  The  name  and  quality  of  the  deceased 
are  found  on  all  those  in  the  same  t<imh,  and  thrown  on  the  ground 
round  the  tarcophagus.  They  usuolly  bear  in  hieroglyphic*  a 
chapter  of  the  funeral  ritual.  Some  are  found  with  a  blank  spaoe 
left  for  the  name  of  the  deceased,  which  leads  one  to  think  that  the 
relations  and  friends  procured  thetse  figures  from  dealers  ;  the 
funeral  formula,  with  a  list  of  the  customary  presentations  of 
ofi'erings  for  his  soul  to  Osiris  were  already  on  them;  nothing  was 
wanting  but  the  name  of  the  deceased  ;  this  being  added,  they  were 
then  evidently  offered  as  testimonies  of  respect  by  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  deceased,  pevha]»  at  the  fiineral,  and  then  collected 
and  placed  in  the  tomb.  Sometimes  those  small  figures  were  placed 
in  painted  cases  divided  into  compartments.  These  cases  were 
about  2  feet  long  and  1  foot  high. 


PAPYRI. 

Manuscripts  on  papyms,  of  varioos  lengths,  have  been  found  on 
some  mummies.  These  rolls  of  papyrus  are  found  in  the  coffins,  or 
under  the  swathings  of  the  mummies,  between  the  legs,  on  the 
breast,  or  imder  the  arms.  Some  are  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case. 
The  papyrus  of  the  Museum  of  Turin  is  66  feet  long,  that  «t  Paris 
is  22  feet  long;  others  are  of  different  lefngths,  down  to  2  or  3  feet. 
That  of  Turin  may  be  considered  as  complete.  On  all,  the  upper 
part  of  the  page  is  occupied  by  a  line  of  figures  of  tlio  divinities 


which  the  soul  vbits  in  Bucoeasion  ;  the  rest  is  filled  with  perpen- 
dicular colimms  of  hieroglyphics,  which  are  prayeiB  which  the  soul 
addresses  to  each  divinity ;  towards  the  end  of  the  manuscript  is 
painted  the  judgment  scene ;  the  great  god  Osiris  is  on  his  throne, 
at  his  feet  is  an  enormous  female  crocodile,  ito  mouth  open  ;  behind, 
is  tlie  divine  balance,  surmounted  by  a  cyiiocephalus  emblem  of  uni- 
versal justice ;  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  the  soul  are  weighed  in 
his  presence.  IIotus  examines  the  plummet,  and  'I'hoth  records  the 
sentence  ;  standing  close  by  is  the  soul  of  the  deceased  in  its  cor- 


poreal form,  conducted  by  the  two  goddesses.  Truth  and  Justice,  be- 
fore the  great  judge  of  the  dead.  A  papyrus  of  this  kind  is,  according 
to  Lepeins,  a  histoiy  of  the  sonl  after  death,  and  for  this  reason  it 
'wae  placed  in  the  tomb  with  the  deceased.  ChampoUion  appears  to 
have  regarded  this  kind  of  papynis  as  a  book  of  rituals — a.  "  livi*e 
foneraire,"  and  that  it  was  more  or  less  complete  according  to  the 
expense  the  deceased  wished  to  incur ;  perhaps,  also,  according  as, 
by  his  rank,  he  had  more  or  less  obligations  and  duties  to  fulfil 
towards  his  god,  for,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Egj-ptians,  kings  had  to 
fulfil  every  duty,  and  great  personages  more  duties  than  a  simple 
individual.  The  extract,  consequently,  from  the  ritual  depended 
on  his  rank  and  on  the  extent  of  his  duties.  Many  of  these  rituals 
are  also  found  written,  not  in  hieroglyphics,  but  in  hieratic  cha- 
racters, which  are  an  abbreviated  form  of  hieroglyphic  signs. 
Papyri  with  hieroglyphics  are  nearly  always  divided  by  i-uled  lines 
into  narrow  vertical  columns  of  an  inch  or  less  in  breadth,  in  which 
the  hiert^lyphic  signs  are  arranged  one  under  the  other.  Sometimes 
the  papyri  are  found  written  in  the  enchorial  character.  Several 
manuscripts  in  Greek  on  pa]>yms  have  been  aUo  discovered  in 
I^pt;  they  are,  however,  of  a  late  date,  and  relate  to  the  sale  of 
lands  ;  many  have  been  discovered  referring  to  lands  and  possessionij 
about  Thebes. 
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TOMBS. 
Greek. — ^The  Greeks  also  honoured  the  memory  of  the  dead  bj- 
publio  moBtunente ;  those  of  founders  of  cities,  and  those  of  heroes, 
were  in  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  the  others  outside.  At  Sparta, 
however,  a  law  of  Lyonrgns  allowed  of  burial  around  the  temples 
and  in  the  city.  The  most  ancient  tombs  of  the  Greeks  were 
tamuli  or  mounds  of  earth  (;((ii/uiTa}.  Some  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  plains  of  Troy,  which  have  been  described  by  Homer. 
Subterranean  vaults  were  also  nsed  for  sepulchral  purposes.  Tbo 
so-called  "Treasury  of  Atreos,"  at  Mycen»,  and  of  Minyas  at 
OrchomenoB,  are  supposed  to  have  been  roj-al  sepulchres.  The 
stnioture  at  Mycona^  consistB  of  a  large  vault,  50  feet  in  width 
and  40  in  height,  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  decease!;  this 


gave  access  by  a  eide  door  to  a  small  chamber  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock ;  this  was  probably  the  burial  place.    At  a  later  period,  a 
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simple  cippus  or  truncated  column,  euiTounded  by  trees,  arose  over 
ibd  corpse,  and  an  inscription  gave  the  name  and  titles  of  the 
deceased.  Those  of  private  individuals  were  generally  in  the 
shape  of  pillars  (<rnjXm)  or  upright  stone  tablets,  columns  (kcokcs), 
small  buildings  in  the  form  of  temples  (t^oiSta,  or  rfpSta) :  others 


HEBOON. 


were  in  the  form  of  altars,  but  the  inscription  and  emblems  on  them 
prevent  them  from  being  confounded.  Sometimes  the  stone  tablets 
were  surmounted  with  an  oval  heading  called  iiriOrifia.  These  tombs 
wore  most  frequently  built  by  the  side  of  roads,  and  near  the  gates 
of  the  city  commemorative  monuments  were  also  erected,  in  which 
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arohitocture  and  ectilptnre  have  vied  to  enhance  the  spleodour  of 
these  sepalchral  structure.  Many  have  been  discovered  in  Ljoia, 
rich  with  architeotuml  and  sculptural  decoration. 


the  rock-ctit  tombs  aseume  the  form  of  temples.  Th< 
formerly  in  the  acropolis  of  Xantfaus,  now  in  the  Br 
a&brds  examples  of  archaic  sculpture,  its  date  being  probably  not 
later  than  500  B.C. ;  the  sculptures  decorated  the  four  sides  of  a 
rectangular  solid  shaft,  about  17  feet  high,  and  supported  a.  roof 
inclosing  a  chatabtir  7  feet  6  inches  square ;  the  sculptures  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  myth  of  Pandarus,  whose  daughters  were 
earned  off  by  harpies.     Another  remarkable  lomh  is  that  of  a  satrap 


of  T-ycia,  discovered  at  Xanthus,  now  in  the  British  Museum.     It 
resembles  a  roofed  house,  with  beams  iesuing  forth  from  the  gables. 
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the  arch  of  the  roof  resembling  that  of  tho  early  Gothic.  On  each 
side  of  the  roof  is  ecnlptured  an  armed  warrior,  coDJectnred  to  be 
GUacos  or  Sarpedon,  in  a  chariot  of  four  horses.  But  the  most 
BumptuouB  commemorativo  monument  of  ancient  times  was  the 
mausoleam  of  HalicarDaseus,  ereoted  by  Queen  Artemisia,  b.c  353, 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  Mausolus,  King  of  Caria.  The  most 
celebrated  architects  and  sculptors  of  the  age  were  employed  by  the 
sorrowing  queen,  as  tihe  had  resolved  to  raise  a  sepulchral  monn- 
ment  which  should  surpass  everything  the  world  had  yet  seen. 

In  Magna  Grecia  tombs  were  built  underground  (Snroytua,  or 
iwvytia)  ;  they  were  bnilt  with  lat^e  cut  stones,  and  rarely  con- 
nected with  cement,  tlie  walls  inside  were  coated  with  stocoo  and 
adorned  with  paintings.  The  corpse  was  placed  on  the  gix)und, 
its  feet  turned  towards  the  entrance ;  painted  vases  were  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  corpse,  and  more  were  suspended  on  the  walls  by 
nails  of  bronze.  Several  rock-cnt  tombs,  with  frontispieces  in  the 
Ionic  style,  have  been  lately  discovered  at  Canosa. 


Ebtttcan. — Mr.  Fergiisson  divides  Etruscan  tombs  into  two 
classes :  First,  those  cut  in  the  rock,  and  resembling  dwelling 
houses ;  secondly,  the  circular  tnmnli,  by  far  the  most  numerous 
and  important  class.  Each  of  these  may  be  again  subdivided  into 
two  kinds.  The  rock  cut  tombs  include,  firstly,  thoee  with  only  a 
&9ade  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  a  sepulchral  chamber  within,  as 
at  Norchia ;  secondly,  those  cut  quite  out  of  the-  rock,  and  Standing 
free  all  round,  as  at  Castel  d'  Asso.  Tho  second  class  may  bo 
divided  into  tliosc  tumuli  creeled  over  chambei*s  cut  in  the  tufaceous 
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rock,  which  is  found  all  over  Etrnria,  as  at  TarquiDii,  and  thoso 
which  have  chambers  built  above  ground,  as  in  the  Begolini  Galaasi 
tomb.  Besides  these  rook-hewn  and  eai'th-covered  tombs,  there  are 
at  Satumia,  others  of  a  most  primitive  character,  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  cromlechs  of  Britain ;  rude  graves  sunk  a  few  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  lined  with  rough  slabs  of  rock,  set  upright,  one 
on  each  side,  and  roofed  over  with  a  single  slab  of  enormous  size, 
covering  the  whole.  Each  tomb  was  evidently  inclosed  in  a  mound 
of  earth.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  earth  has  been  washed 
away,  so  as  to  leave  the  structure  standing  above  the  surface.  ITiey 
doubtless  date  from  the  infancy  of  the  Etruscan  people,  and  must 
be  considered  the  first  in  age. 

Etruscan  tombs  were  all  subterranean,  and  mostly  hewn  in  the 
rock ;  either  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  or  at  its  foot.  They  were  then  shaped  by  the  chisel  into  a  monu- 
ment, the  interior  taking  the  form  of  a  cross.  They  evince  an  Oriental 
character  in  their  architectural  style.  A  remarkable  characteristic  of 
Etruscan  tombs,  according  to  Dennis,  is  that  they  generally  show 
an  imitation  of  the  abodes  of  the  living.  Some  display  this  analogy 
in  the  exterior,  others  in  their  interior,  a  few  in  both.  Some  have 
more  resemblance  to  temples,  and  may  be  the  sepulchres  of  augurs, 
or  aruspices,  or  of  families  in  which  the  sacerdotal  office  was 
hereditary.  The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings  representing 
various  scenes  of  every-day  life,  banquets,  love-scenes,  dancers, 
horsemen,  games,  boar-hunts.  Other  paintings  represent  funeral 
dances,  and  other  ceremonies  relative  to  burial.  In  one  tomb  dis- 
covered at  Tarquinii,  a  most  remarkable  painting  represents  a  pro- 
cession of  souls,  with  good  and  evil  genii;  and  in  another,  a  group 
in  the  frieze  running  round  the  tomb,  represent^s  the  good  and  evil 
spirits  in  the  act  of  drawing,  on  a  car,  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  judg- 
ment.*    The  corpse  was  placed  on  the  ground,  and  around  it  were 

*  The  paintings  in  the  tombs  would  seem  to  represent  the  every-day  scenes  of 
life  which  tlie  deceased  passed  through,  and  to  show  that  he  had  given  those 
entertainments,  dances,  banquets,  gladiatorial  combats,  races,  hunts,  which  his 
position  in  life  entitled  him  to,  and  which  tended  to  display  his  wealth.  These 
tombs  being  evidently  of  chiefis  or  of  persons  of  rank  and  wealth,  the  entertain- 
ments depicted  in  them  were  evidences  of  the  high  position  of  the  deceased. 
Attributing  symbolical  meaning  to  these  representations  is  evidently  absurd,  for, 
as  Mr.  Dennis  remarks,  they  are  truthful  delineations  of  Etruscan  customs  and 
manners ;  and  thus  depict,  not  only  scenes  of  every-day  life,  but  also  the 
common  occurrences  at  a  feast,  as  the  cat  and  domestic  fowls  gleaning  the  crumbs. 
They  thus  cannot  possibly  represent  the  bliss  of  souls  in  the  other  world,  as  is 
Gerhard's  opinion.  Some  paintings  represent  the  last  offices  to  the  inmate  of  the 
tomb ;  others  represent  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  under  the  guidance  of  Chanm, 
the  infernal  Mercury  of  the  Etruscans,  and  conducting  demons,  who  ate  leading 
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the  painted  vases  which  are  generally  found  in  tombs.  Armonr, 
lances,  and  whatever  evinced  the  occupation  of  the  deceased  when 
alive,  were  buried  with  the  corpse.  Beautiful  specimens  of  gold 
ornaments  have  been  also  found  in  these  tombs.  The  other  charac- 
teristic feature  in  the  Etruscan  mode  of  sepulture  is  the  constant 
use  of  the  tumulus,  which  would  seem  to  confirm  the  tradition  of  the 
Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans;  the  tumulus  of  la  Cocumella,  at 
Vulci,  bearing  a  striking  analogy  to  that  of  Alyattes,  King  of  Lydia, 
described  by  Herodotus.  One  of  the  most  remaikable  is  the  tumulus 
known  as  the  Begolini  Galassi  tomb  at  Corvetri,  the  ancient  Caare. 
It  contains  two  sepulchral  chambers,  with  sides,  and  roof  vaulted  in 
the  form  of  a  pointed  arch,  with  a  horizontal  lintel  at  the  top,  a  style 
of  vaulting  which  is  evidence  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  outer 
chamber  evidently  contained  the  body  of  a  warrior,  from  the  number 
of  beautifully  embossed  shields  found  near  the  bronze  bier.  The 
inner  chamber  is  supposed  to  have  contained  the  body  of  a  priest^ 
from  the  sacerdotal  character  of  the  beautifully  embossed  breast- 
plate, and  other  articles  of  the  purest  gold  found  in  the  ashes  of  the 
corpse.  The  tumulus  of  la  Cocumella,  Vulci,  is  a  vast  mound  of  earth, 
about  200  feet  in  diameter,  and  must  have  been  about  115  feet  high. 
It  is  still  50  feet  high.  It  was  encircled  at  its  base  by  a  wall  of 
masonry.  Other  tumuli  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  necropolis  of 
Tarquinii  and  Caere.  An  Etruscan  necropolis  was  always  outside 
the  walls  of  the  town.  The  Etruscans — unlike  the  Greeks,  who,  in 
their  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  formed  their  cemeteries  in  the 
north  of  the  towns — availed  themselves  of  any  site  that  was  con- 
venient, and  frequently,  as  at  Veii,  buried  their  dead  on  seveml  or 
opposite  sides  of  their  cities.  Every  necropolis  in  Etruria  had  its 
peculiar  style  of  tomb.  The  tomb  near  Albano  is  now  generally 
supposed  to  be  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  to  be  the  tomb  of  Aruns,  the 
son  of  Porsenna.  Mr.  Fergusson,  however,  from  the  character  of 
the  mouldings  with  which  it  is  adorned,  would  assign  it  to  a  more 
modern  date.  It  is  interesting  from  the  analogy  it  bears  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna,  as  given  by  Pliny. 

Boman. — The  Romans  called  sepulcriim,  the  ordinary  tomb, 
and  monumentum,  the  building  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  a 
person  wiihout  any  funeral  ceremony;  so  that  the  same  person 
could  have  several  monuments,  and  in  diffwent  places,  but  could 


the  soul  to  judgment  These  mythical  repreeentiitions  of  life  after  death  are 
generally  the  result  of  a  later  stage  in  the  development  of  religious  ideas,  and 
consequently  are  evidences  of  these  tomba  being  of  a  much  later  period. 
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have  bnt  one  tomb.  Roman  tombs  assume  diiferent  forms.  The 
tombs  of  the  rioh  were  commonly  built  of  marble,  and  the  ground 
enclosed  with  an  iron  railing  or  wall,  and  planted  with  trees.  The 
best  example  of  a  Roman  tomb,  now  remaining,  is  the  well-known 
one  of  Ceecilia  Metella,  the  wife  of  Crassus,  and  daughter  of  Quintus 
Metellus,  who  obtained  the  surname  of  Creticus,  for  his  conquest  of 
Crete,  b.  c.  67.  It  is  composed  of  a  circular  tower,  nearly  70  feet  in 
diameter,  resting  on  a  quadrangular  basement,  about  100  feet  square. 
The  circular  part  of  the  tomb  is  coated  with  blocks  of  the  finest 
travertine,  fitted  together  with  great  precision;  it  has  a  beautiful 
frieze  and  cornice,  over  which  a  conical  roof  is  supposed  to  have 
risen.  On  a  marble  panel  below  the  frieze,  on  the  side  towards  the 
Via  Appia,  is  the  inscription : — "  Gaeciliss — Q.  Cretici.  F. — Metellse 
Crassi."  Next  in  age  and  importance  is  the  tomb  of  Augustus, 
erected  by  Augustus,  during  his  lifetime,  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
It  was  a  circular  building,  about  300  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  60 
feet  in  height.  It  is  thus  described  by  Strabo  : — *'  It  is  built  upon 
immense  foundations  of  white  marble,  and  covered  with  evergreens. 
On  the  top  is  a  statue  of  Augustus  in  bronze,  underneath  are  the 
vaults  for  himself,  his  relations,  and  dependents."  It  is  now  com- 
pletely ruined,  and  so  surrounded  with  buildings  that  its  plan  can 
be  with  difficulty  made  out.     The  most  remarkable  and  well  known 

Roman  tomb  is  the  Mausoleum  of  Adrian.  This 
massive  edifice  was  erected  by  Adrian  about 
A.  D.  130,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  is 
a  massive  circular  tower,  235  feet  in  diameter, 
and  140  feet  in  height,  standing  on  a  square 
basement,  each  side  of  which  is  247  feet  in 
length,  and  about  75  feet  high.  According  to 
Mr.  Fergusson,  the  whole  was  crowned,  pro- 
bably by  a  dome,  or  at  least  by  a  curvilinear 
roof,  which,  with  its  central  ornament,  must 
have  risen  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  300  feet. 

[- ^  In  the  centre  of  the  mausoleum  is  the  sepulchral 
L         chamber,  in  the  foim  of  a  Greek  cross,  in  which 

was  the  urn  enclosing  the  ashes  of  Adrian. 

The  kind  of  tomb  more  commonly  used  was 
a  cippus,  or  low  column,  frequently  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  but  sometimes  round, 
which  bore  on  its  principal  face  the  Latin  inscription  which  gave  the 
name,  titles,  and  the  relationship  of  the  deceased.  The  funereal  in- 
scriptions generally  commence  with  the  lettere  D  M — Diis  Manibus, 
followed  by  the  name  in  the  genitive  case.     Sometimes  the  letters 


0IPPU8  AT  POMPEH, 
ERECTED  TO  ARRIA, 
DAVGHTER  OP  DIO- 
HEDEB. 


t>  U  are  wanting,  then  the  name  and  title  of  tb«  deceased  are  in  the 
dative  case.     We  find  frequently  on  them  tiie  age  of  the  deceased. 
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in  jWTfi,  monllia,  and  days, — the  name  of  the  pnrGnt,  freedman, 
or  of  the  friend  who  raised  the  motiiiment  over  tho  tomb  of  the 
deceased. 

Freqnentl;  the  body  was  placed  in  a  sarcophagus,  or  marble  oof&D, 
with  similar  inscriptions ;  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  this  kind 
is  the  celebrated  sarcophagus  of  Scipio,  found  in  the  tomb  of  tho 
ScipioB,  at  Rome.  Under  the  Antonines  sarcoiihagi  were  fieqnently 
osed.  They  were  embellished  with  omamonts  and  elaborate  baa 
reliefs. 

The  ashes  of  the  bodies  were  enclosed  in  cinerary  urns,  which 
were  eomposed  of  rarious  materials,  and  wore  varied  in  form, 
with  or  without  inscriptions.  The  urns  of  the  same  family 
were  sometimes  deposited  in  a  place  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
generally  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  Its  interior  walls  wore 
pierced  with  several  stories  of  arched  niches,  in  each  of  which  one 


or  several  urns  were  placed.  This  is  what  the  Itomans  called  a 
columbarium, a  niimo  derived  fiom  the  likeness  of  the  niches  in  the 
walls  to  pigeon  holes.*  When  the  deceased,  h.iving  been  killed  in 
battle,  or  having  dictl  at  Fca,  did  not  receive  tho  honours  of  sopnl- 

•  Tlifre  we  eeveml  of  tUcsc  pdliimlmrm  at  Home.  The  mott  remnrknblo  an: 
the  colnmbftriura  in  tlie  Vignn  Coilini.  on  tlie  Apjiiun  wny;  nini  tl,c  mlnmlmriiim 
in  llic  Villa  Doria. 
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inre,  a  ccnofapli,  or  empty  tomb,  was  l■ai^eJ  to  him  witli  the  cero- 
monies  regulated  by  law ;  these  cenotaphs  bore  tho  same  ornaments 
aa  the  sarcophagi  aud  tombs.  The  place  appointed  for  tombs  was 
)>4ierally  by  the  side  of  roads  ;  and  though  they  were  not  allowed 
to  be  constructed  within  tho  city,  there  was  no  rostriction  as  to 
their  approaching  close  to  the  walls.  Accordingly  we  find  that  most 
of  the  roads  leading  out  of  ancient  towns  are  lined  with  tomba,  an 
instance  of  which  wo  have  at  Pompeii,  where  the  street  of  tho 


tombs,  forming  an  approacb  to  tlia  city  gate,  is  ono  of  tho  iiio.st 
interesting  objects  in  thiit  place  :  and  lately  it  has  been  discovered 
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that  flio  Via  Appia,  and  the  Via  Latina  have  been  lined  with  tonibs 
cloeo  to  lioiDO.  A  number  of  these  tombfl,  extending  on  the  Via 
Appia  for  over  ei^^ht  miles  beyond  the  tomb  of  C'Esciiia  Mct«lla,  bare 
been  discovered  and  brought  to  light  by  the  energy  and  talent  of  the 
late  Commcndatoi'o  Caninn,  who  has  publiished  a  most  interesting 
work  on  llicm,  giving  resloraliunB  of  the  principal  monuments. 


Tombs  of  a  nomoii  period,  exhibiting  the  utmost  magnificence  of 
architectural  decoration,  have  been  found  at  Petra.  Tlie  Khasne  and 
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die  Corinthian  tomb,  in  that  city  of  sepulchres,  display  most  splendid 
architectural  fagades.  Though  all  the  forms  of  the  architecture  are 
Boman,  Mr.  Fergnsson  remarks,  the  details  are  so  elegant,  and 
generally  so  well  designed,  as  almost  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that 
there  must  have  been  some  Grecian  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.  Tombs  of  a  Boman  epoch  are  also  found  at  Jerusalem,  and  at 
Cyrene,  on  the  African  coast. 


SCULPTURE. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  here  on  the  history  of  sculpture  in  all 
its  phases,  but  to  give  the  distinctive  features  which  characterize 
the  different  styles  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Boman 
sculpture,  as  they  are  visible  in  statiies  of  the  natural  or  colossal 
size,  in  statues  of  lesser  proportion,  and  lastly  in  busts  and  has 
reliefs. 

We  shall  give  also  the  stylos  of  each  separate  nation  which  pre- 
vailed at  each  distinct  age  or  epoch,  styles  which  mark  the  stages  of 
the  development  of  the  art  of  sculpture  in  all  countries.  For  sculp- 
ture, like  architecture,  painting,  and  everything  else,  has  its  stages 
of  development,  its  rise,  progress,  matuiity,  decline,  and  decay. 
The  first  and  most  important  step  in  examining  a  work  of  ancient 
sculpture  is  to  distinguish  with  certainty  whether  it  is  of  Egyptian, 
Etruscan,  Greek,  or  Boman  workmanship ;  and  this  distinction 
rests  entirely  on  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  style  peculiar  to  each 
of  those  nations.  The  next  step  is,  from  its  characteristic  features 
to  distinguish  what  period,  epoch,  or  stage  of  the  development  of 
the  art  of  that  particular  nation  it  belongs  to.  We  shall  further 
give  the  various  attributes  and  characteristics  of  the  gods,  goddesses, 
and  other  mythological  personages,  which  distinguish  the  various 
statues  visible  in  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  Boman  sculpture. 

Xhia  enumeration  will  be  found  of  use  in  the  many  sculpture 
galleries  of  the  various  museums  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Egyjpiian. — Throe  great  periods  of  art  may  be  distinctly  traced 
in  Egypt : — 1 .  The  archaic  style,  reaching  from  the  date  of  the 
earliest  known  monuments  of  the  country  till  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  in  which  the  hair  is  in  rude  vertical  curls  and  heavy 
masses,  the  face  is  broad  and  coarse,  the  nose  long,  and  forehead 
receding,  hands  and  feet  large  and  disproportionate ;  the  execution 
rude,  even  when  details  are  introduced,  the  bas  reliefs  depressed. 
This  style  continued  improving  till  the  twelfth  dynasty,  at  which 
period  many  of  the  monuments  are  finished  with  a  purity  and  delicacy 
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rivalling  cameos.  2.  Tho  art  from  the  restoration  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  till  the  twentieth — the  hair  is  disposed  in  more  elegant  and 
vertical  curls,  a  greater  harmony  is  observable  in  the  proportion  of 
the  limbs,  the  details  are  finished  with  gieater  breadth  and  care, 
has  reliefs  become  rare,  and  disappear  after  liameses  II.;  nnder 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  however,  the  arts  rapidly  declined.  3.  The 
epoch  of  the  revival  of  art,  commencing  with  the  twentieth  dynasty* 
distinguished  for  an  imitation  of  the  archaic  art.  The  portraiture  is 
more  distinct,  the  limbs  freer  and  rounded,  the  muscles  more  deve- 
loped, the  details  executed  with  great  accuracy  and  care,  and  the 
general  effect  rather  dependent  on  the  minute  finish  than  general 
scope  and  breadth.  Under  the  Ptolemies  and  Eomans  a  feeble 
attempt  is  made  to  engraft  Greek  art  on  Egyptian.  But  a  rapid 
decay  took  place  both  in  the  knowledge,  finish,  and  all  the  details. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  fourth  period,  in  which  a  pseudo  Egyptian 
style,  not  genuine  Egyptian,  was  introduced  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  and  principally  under  Adrian,  an  imitation  of  Egyptian 
figures.  Antinous,  the  favourite  of  Adrian,  is  frequently  repre- 
sented in  this  style.  This  recurrence  to  the  early  and  antiquated 
style  being  always  an  evidence  of  the  exhausted  and  detonated 
state  of  art. 

The  general  characteristics  of  Egyptian  sculpture  ai^e  extreme 
simplicity  of  lines,  absence  of  motion,  want  of  details ;  lastly,  an 
imposing  grandeur  which  makes  the  smallest  Egyptian  statue  convey 
the  idea  of  something  colossal.  All  the  statues  we  possess  of  tho 
Egyptians,  in  whatever  material,  and  of  whatever  dimensions  they 
may  be,  are  erects  seated,  or  on  their  knees,  and  all,  in  whatever 
position  they  are  found,  with  their  back  to  a  piUar,  or  at  least  so 
rarely  detadicd  from  some  support,  that  this  exception  confirms 
rather  than  weakens  the  genersd  rule.  This  pillar  was  destined  to 
contain  inscriptions. 

With  r^ard  to  the  erect  figures,  whether  they  represent  a  man  or 
a  woman,  they  have  their  arms  hanging  down  close  to  their  sides,  or 
crossed  symmetrically  on  their  breasts.  Sometimes  one  of  the  arms 
is  detached  from  its  vertical  position  and  brought  forwards,  while 
the  other  remains  stretched  down  the  length  of  the  body ;  but  what>- 
positiou  they  assume,  their  attitude  is  rigid  and  immovable.  The 
hair  was  disposed  in  very  regular  masses  of  vertical  curls,  the  hole 
of  the  ear  was  on  a  level  with  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  beard  was 
plaited  in  a  narrow  mass  of  a  square  or  recurved  form.  The  feet  are 
almost  always  parallel,  but  not  on  the  same  plane,  one  is  always 
placed  before  tho  other,  and  as  the  one  behind,  being  thrown  further 
back,  would  appear  somewhat  shorter,  for  this  reason  it  is  generally 
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a  little  lunger.  The  extreniitiee  of  tlie  hands  and  feet  are  badly 
finiiihed,  the  fiugers  of  nnueual  length,  the  muficular  development 
not  cxpresevd  at  alL    As  to  the  Beatod  figures,  they  have  uniformly 


their  feet  on  the  same  line,  and  their  bands  placed  parallel  on  their 
knees.  Figaree  on  their  kneec  have  generally  a  kind  of  chest  before 
them,  figured  like  a  eanctuary,  and  encloeing  some  idols.  These 
three  positions  arc  characterised   by  the  same  rigidity,   the   Eamc 
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want  of  aotion  and  life.  With  r^ard  to  their  costame,  the  statues 
of  the  'women  are  always  draped,  bat  generally  with  a  very  slight 
Teetnre,  which  forms  no  fold,  and  fits  m  close  to  the  fignro,  that 
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frequently  one  cannot  distinguiah  the  drapery  from  the  body  which 
it  enfulds,  did  one  not  remark  exactly  at  the  neck  and  at  the  1^8  a 
little  rim,  which  indicates  each  extremity  of  the  drapery.  The 
form  of  the  breast  was  sometimes  it^dicated  by  a  circular  indented 
line.  The  statues  of  men  are  entirely  nude,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Idod  of  apron  falling  from  tlio  hips  to  the  kneoa.     When  wc  ^H>ak 
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of  nudity  in  an  Egyptian,  we  mnst  remember  that  they  did  not 
exhibit  the  least  detail  of  muscular  development,  and  consequently 
no  real  nudity,  ^^j'ptian  artists  evidently  attempted  no  imitation 
of  nature,  thus  statues  were  questionless  symbols  of  ideas  alone.  A 
statue  which  was  a  combination  of  a  human  figure  with  the  bead  of 
a  hawk  or  jackal,  was  no  imitation  of  nature,  it  was  a  mere  symbolic 
image.  They  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  syml)olic 
language,  that  the}'  may  be  considered,  if  wo  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  the  capital  letters  of  that  language.  The  Egyptian 
artist,  in  treating  them  as  symbolic  signs  only,  always  neglected 
the  human  part,  giving  all  his  care  to  the  head  of  the  animal, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  divinity  represented.  This  care  and 
skill  in  representing  the  animal  form  has  been  frequently  observed, 
a  stem  theocracy  forbidding  all  study  and  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  figure.  No  innovation  being  allowed,  the 
same  early  forms  were  repeated  and  reproduced  in  endless  varieties. 

In  the  early  period  of  Egyptian  sculpture  low  relief  was  adopted 
on  all  large  monuments,  and  was  generally  painted.  At  a  later 
period  the  intaglio  rilievato,  or  relieved  intaglio,  was  introduced  by 
Bameses  II.  The  sides  of  the  incavo,  which  are  perpendicular,  are 
cut  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  from  that  part  to  the  centre  of  the 
figure  is  a  gradual  swell,  the  centre  being  frequently  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  wall.  In  the  has  reliefs  the  heads  were  always 
given  in  profile,  and  the  e^-es  elongated,  with  a  full  pupil.  These 
features,  however,  are  the  characteristics  of  art,  in  all  coimtries,  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  development. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  Egyptian  sculpture  is  the  frequent  repre- 
sentation of  their  kings  in  a  colossal  form.  The  two  most  famous 
colossi  are  the  seated  figures  in  the  plain  of  Thebes.  One  is  recog- 
nized to  be  the  vocal  Memnon  (Amunoph  III.)  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
They  are  47  feet  high,  and  measure  about  18  feet  3  inches  across  the 
shoulders.  But  the  grandest  and  largest  colossal  statue  was  the 
stupendous  statue  of  king  Kameses  II.,  of  Syenite  granite,  on  the 
Memnonium  at  Thebes.  It  represented  the  king  seated  on  a  throne. 
in  the  usual  attitude  of  kings,  the  hands  resting  on  his  knees.  It  is 
now  in  fragments.  It  measured  22  feet  4  inches  across  the  shoulders. 
According  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  the  whole  mass,  when  entire,  must 
have  weighed  about  887  tons.  Another  well-known  colossus  is  the 
statue  of  the  so-called  Memnon,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  statue  of  Rameses  II.  It  was  brought  by  Belzoni 
from  the  Memnonium  at  Thebes. 

In  the   different  epochs   of  Egyptian   sculpture,  the   Egyptian 
artists  were  bound  by  certain  fixed  canons  or  rules  of  proj)ortion  to 
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guide  them  in  ilieir  laboura,  and  whicli  they  were  obliged  to  adhere 
to  rigidly.  1'he  following  are  the  canons  of  three  distinct  epochs  : 
1.  The  canon  of  the  time  of  the  p^n-amids,  the  height  was  reckoned 
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at  6  feet  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
Rubdivisions  obtained  by  one-half  or  one- third  of  a  foot.  2.  The 
canon  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-second  dynasty  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  fii'st.     The  whole  figure  was  contained  in  a  number 
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of  squares  of  half  a  foot,  and  fhe  whole  height  divided  into  eighteen 
parts.  In  these  two  canons  the  height  above  the  sixth  foot  is  not 
reckoned.  3.  The  canon  of  the  age  of  Fsammetici,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodoms,  reckoning  the  entire  height  at  21  i  feet  from 
the  sole  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  taken  to  the  upper  part.  The 
proportions  are  different,  but  without  any  introduction  of  the  Greek 
canon.  The  canon  and  the  leading  lines  were  originally  traced  in 
red,  subsequently  corrected  by  the  principal  artist  in  black,  and  the 
design  then  executed.  In  i^ypt,  almost  every  object  of  sculpture 
and  architecture  was  painted.  The  colossal  Egyptian  statues  are 
generally  of  granite,  basalt,  porphyry,  or  sandstone.  The  two 
colossi  on  the  plain  of  Thebes  are  of  coarse,  hard  gritstone.  The 
Egyptians  also  worked  in  dark  and  red  granites,  breccias,  serpentines, 
an-agonite,  limestones,  jaspers,  feldspar,  coraelian,  glass,  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  lead,  iron,  the  hard  woods,  fir  or  cedar,  sycamore,  ebony, 
acacia,  porcelain  and  ivory,  and  terra  ootta.  All  objects,  from  the 
most  gigantic  obelisk  to  the  minute  articles  of  private  life,  are  found 
decorated  with  hieroglyphics. 

f^-ptian  sculptors  were  also  remarkable  for  the  correct  and 
excellent  representation  of  animals.  There  may,  indeed,  be  noticed 
in  their  representation  a  freedom  of  hand,  a  choice  and  variety  of 
forms,  a  truthfulness,  and  even  what  deserves  to  be  called  imitation, 
which  contrast  with  the  uniformity,  the  rigidity,  the  absence  of  nature 
and  life,  which  himian  figures  present.  Plato  mentions  a  law  which 
forbade  the  artists  to  depart,  in  the  slightest  degree,  in  the  execution 
of  statues  of  the  human  form  from  the  type  consecrated  by  priestly 
authorit3\  The  artist,  therefore,  not  being  restricted  in  his  study 
of  the  animal  foim,  could  thus  give  to  its  image  greater  variety  of 
motion,  and  by  imitating  animals  in  nature,  indemnify  himself  for 
the  consti'aint  he  experienced  when  he  represented  kings  and  priests. 
The  two  colossal  lions  in  red  granite,  brought  to  England  by  Lord 
Prudhoe,  may  be  considered  as  remarkably  good  specimens  of 
£]gyptian  art,  as  applied  to  the  delineation  of  animal  forms. 
They  evince  a  considemble  knowledge  of  anatomy  in  the  strongly 
marked  delineation  of  the  muscular  development.  The  form  also  is 
natural  and  easy,  thus  admirably  expressing  the  idea  of  strength  in 
a  state  of  repose.  They  were  sculptured  in  the  reign  of  Amunoph  III. 
The  representations  of  the  sacred  animals,  the  cynocephalus,  the  lion, 
the  jackal,  the  ram,  &c.,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Egyptian  \ 
sculpture. 

Etruscan. — The  principal  characteristics,  as  visible  in  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  this  people,  are,  the  lines  rectilinear,  the 
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attitude  rigid,  the  moulding  of  the  features  imperfect,  want  of  pro- 
portion in  the  limbs,  which  are  generally  so  meagre  that  they  give 
no  idea  of  flesh  or  muscles,  and  thus  their  outline  exhibits  no 
undulation.  The  form  of  the  head  is  an  oval,  narrow  towards  the 
chin,  which  terminates  in  a  point;  the  eyes  are  long  or  slightly 
raised  at  the  outer  extremity.  No  Egyptian  work  exhibits  such 
shapelessness.  In  the  small  Etruscan  figures  the  arms  are  pendant, 
and  closely  adhering  to  the  body ;  the  feet  are  pai-allel ;  the  folds  of 
the  drapery  are  marked  by  a  simple  line,  lliis  was  the  first  style. 
Of  this  style  were  the  **  Opera  Tuscanica,"  a  term  used  by  the 
liomans  to  imply  all  productions  which  exhibited  the  hard  and  dry 
manner  of  the  earlier  Etruscan  school.  These  characteristic  features, 
however,  which  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  early  Etiiiscan  art, 
are  not  indicative  of  any  particular  nation ;  they  exhibit  the  natural 
imperfection  and  want  of  art  peculiar  to  the  first  stage  of  the 
development  of  art  in  all  countries. 

The  second  style  may  be  recognised 
by  some  essential  improvement,  by  a 
stronger  expression  of  the  featiires  of 
the  face,  and  by  a  more  energetic  action 
of  the  limbs,  without  the  rigidity  and 
restraint  of  the  attitude  entirely  dis- 
appealing ;  the  muscles  and  the  bone^ 
are  indicated  in  a  hard  manner,  espe- 
cially in  the  calves  of  the  legs  ;  and  in 
general  the  whole  expression  is  ex- 
aggerated, the  very  opposite  to  all 
that  is  graceful,  easy,  and  flowing. 
These  characteristics  are  peculiar  to 
all  statues  of  the  same  style,  and  in 
order  to  recognise  the  mythological 
personages  which  they  represent,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  their  attributes  ; 
for  an  Apollo  is  made  like  a  Hercules. 
Almost  all  the  male  figures  wear  beaixls ; 
the  hands  are  constrained,  the  fingers 
rigid,  the  eyes  monstrous  and  protrud- 
ing, the  features  of  a  coarse  nature, 
and  the  different  parts  of  the  body  badly  put  together ;  the  hair 
falls  in  tresses,  and  the  drapery  is  indicated  by  parallel  folds; 
sometimes,  on  the  statues  of  women,  the  sleeves  of  the  tunic  ai*e 
plaited  very  elabomtel}'. 

The  third  style  is  indebted  to  the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  and 
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fonns  a  near  approach  to  their  practioes,  without,  however,  equal- 
ling their  perfection.  They  are  in  this  epoch  amalgamated  in  one 
Bchool,  and  one  has  frequently  need  of  insciiptions  in  Etruscan 
characters  engraved  on  the  monuments  to  attribute  them  with 
certainty  to  their  real  authors;  the  air  and  fonu  of  the  heads 
larger,  rounder,  more  marked  than  those  of  the  Greeks,  serve  to 
distingnish  them.  At  this  period,  and  at  an  earlier  period  also, 
Etruscan  art  was  not  only  Greek  in  the  choice  and  disposition  of 
subjects — subjects  belonging  entirely  to  either  Greek  mythology  or 
history — but  also  Greek  in  its  character  and  style  of  art.  There 
was,  indeed,  frequent  intercommunication  in  the  early  periods 
between  Greece  and  Etruria ;  the  people  of  Agylla  sent  frequent 
embassies  to  Delphi.  The  Corinthian  Demaratus  emigrated  to 
Tarquinii,  and  bringing  with  him  a  colony  of  artists,  established 
schools  of  Greek  art  there.  Mr.  Dennis  gives  the  following  names 
to  the  three  Etruscan  styles  according  to  their  characteristic  features. 
1.  The  I^yptian ;  2.  The  Etruscan,  or  Tyrrhene,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  its  more  than  doubtful  Greek 
character ;  3.  The  Hellenic.  To  these  three,  he  adds,  may  be  added 
a  fourth,  the  Decadence.  This,  indeed,  must  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence  in  all  developments.  Whatever  has  a  rise,  and  reaches 
maturity,  must  have  a  decline. 

Greek. — ^The  stages  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  sculpture  in 
Greece  may  be  given  in  five  distinct  periods  or  epochs,  naming 
these,  for  greater  convenience,  chiefly  from  the  name  of  the  principal 
artist  whose  style  prevailed  at  that  period : 

I.  The  Dasdalean,  or  early  .     (       — 580  B.C.) 

II.  The  -^ginetan,  or  archaic       .     (580 — 480  B.C.) 

III.  The  Phidian,  or  the  grand      .     (480—400  B.a) 

IV.  The  Praxitelean,  or  the  beautiful  (400—250  B.C.) 
V.  The  Decline     .         .  .     (250—  ) 

Prior  to  the  age  of  Dsodalus,  there  was  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  art,  in  which  the  want  of  art,  which  is  peculiar 
to  that  early  stage,  was  exhibited  in  rude  attempts  at  the  represen- 
tation of  the  human  figure,  for  similar  and  almost  identical  rude 
representations  are  attempted  in  the  early  stages  of  art  in  all 
countries ;  as  the  early  attempts  of  children  are  nearly  identical  in 
all  ages.  In  this  early  period  the  fii-st  attempt  at  representation 
consisted  in  fashioning  a  block  of  stone  or  wood  into  some  somblanoo 
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of  the  bumfin  form,  and  this  rude  attempt  ooustitated  s  divinity. 
Of  thU  priinilive  form  was  the  Cupid  of  Thespife  ;  the  Juno  of  Argoe 
was  fashioned  in  a  similar  rude  maoner  from  the  trunk  of  a  wild 
pear  tree.     Those  attempts  were  thus  nothing  more  tlian  shapeless 


blooke,  the  head,  aims,  and  legs  scarcely  defined.  Some  of  these 
wooden  blocka  are  sujipossod  to  have  been,  in  a  coarse  attempt  at 
imitation,  fumiBhed  with  real  hair,  and  to  have  been  clothed  with 
1^  di-aperies  in  order  to  conceal  the  imperfection  of  the  form.  Tho 
neit  atcp  was  to  give  these  shapeless  blocks  a  human  form.  The 
upper  part  assumed  tho  likeness  of  a  head,  and  by  degrees  arms  and 
\o^  were  marked  out,  but  in  these  early  imitations  of  tho  human 
figure  the  arms  were,  doubtless,  represented  closely  attached  to  the 
sides ;  and  the  legs,  though  to  a  certain  oxteut  defined,  were  still 
conneotod  and  uuited  in  a  common  pitlur. 
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The  age  of  Dtedalus  mai-ka  an  improvement  in  the  moulding  of 
the  houiaa  figure,  and  in  giving  it  life  and  action.  This  improve- 
ment in  Ihe  arts  oonaiated  in  representing  the  human  figure  with 
th©  arms  isolated  from  the  body,  the  legs  detached,  and  the  eyes 
open ;  in  fine,  giving  it  un  appearance  of  nature  as  well  as  of  life, 


and  thna  introdncing  a  principle  of  imitation.  'I  his  important 
prepress  in  the  practii*  of  the  art  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
school  of  Diedalua,  for  under  the  name  of  ])ajdalHB  wo  must  under- 
etand  a  school  of  artisis,  probably  Athenians,  who  pmt^tised  their 
art  in  this  style.     According  to  Flaxman,  the  rude  ofTorfs  of  this 
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age  were  inteoded  to  represent  divinities  and  heroes  only — Jupiter, 
Neptune,  HerculeB,  and  several  beroio  charaotera  had  the  self-same 
face,  figure,  and  action ;  the  same  narrow  eyes,  thin  lips,  with  the 


comers  of  (he  inoutK  turned  upwards;  the  pointed  chin,  narrow 
loins,  turgid  muscles ;  the  same  advancing  position  of  the  lower 
limbs  ;  iho  right  hand  raised  beside  the  head,  and  the  left  extended. 
Their  only  distinctions  were  that  Jupiter  held  the  thunderbolt. 
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NepLnne  the  trident,  and  Hercules  a  palm  branch  or  bow.  The 
fomttle  divinities  were  clulhod  in  draperies  divided  into  few  and 
perpendicular  folds,  their  attitudes  advancing  like  those  of  the  male 
figures,  'llie  hair  of  both  male  and  female  statues  of  this  period  is 
arranged  with  great  care,  collected  in  a  club  behind,  sometimes 
entirely  curled. 

Between  the  rudeness  of  the  Dsedalean  and  the  hard  and  severe 
style  of  the  ^ginetan  there  was  a  transitional  style,  of  which  the 
Minerva  of  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis  may  afford  an  example.  The 
metopes  of  the  temple  of  Selinus  in  Sicily  were  of  this  transitional 
period, 

^fjiwian. — In  the  .^^netan  period  of  sculpture  there  was  still 
retained  in  the  character  of  the  heads,  in  the  details  of  the  costume, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  beard  and  the  hair  are  treated  some- 


tliing  archaic  and  conventional,  undoubtedly  derived  from  tho  habits 
and  teachings  of  the  primitive  school.  But  there  prevails  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  execution  of  the  human  form,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  nude  is  treated,  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  an  excel- 
lence of  imitation  carried  to  so  high  a  dc^ee  of  truth  aa  to  give 
convincing  pi-oofs  of  an  advanced  stop  and  .1  higher  stage  in  the 
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development  of  the  art.  The  following  are  the  principal  characteris- 
tics of  the  ^ginetan  style,  as  derived  from  a  careful  examination 
of  the  statues  found  in  JEgina,  which  were  the  undoubted  produc- 
tions of  the  school  of  the  iCginetan  period. 

The  heads,  either  totally  destitute  of  expression,  or  all  reduced  to 
a  general  and  conventional  expression,  present,  in  the  oblique  position 
of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  that  forced  smile  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  characteristic  feature  common  to  all  productions  of  the  ancient 
style ;  for  we  find  it  also  on  the  most  ancient  medals,  and  on  bas 
reliefs  of  the  primitive  period. 

The  hair  treated  likewise  in  a  systematic  manner  in  small  curls  or 
plaits,  worked  with  wonderful  industry,  imitates  not  real  hair, 
but  genuine  wigs,  a  peculiarity  which  may  be  remarked  on  other 
works  in  the  ancient  style,  and  of  Etruscan  origin.  The  beard  is 
indicated  on  the  cheek  by  a  deep  mark,  and  is  rarely  worked  in 
relief,  but,  in  the  latter  case,  so  as  to  imitate  a  false  beard,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  same  system  as  the  hair.  The  costume  partakes  of 
the  same  conventional  and  hieratic  taste ;  it  consists  of  drapery,  with 
straight  and  regular  folds,  falling  in  symmetrical  and  parallel  masses, 
so  as  to  imitate  the  real  draperies  in  which  the  ancient  statues  in 
wood  were  draped.  These  conventional  forms  of  the  drapery  and 
hair  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  deriving  their  origin  from 
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an  imitation  of  the  early  statues  in  wood,  the  first  objects  of  worship 
and  of  art  among  the  Greeks,  which  were  frequently  covered  with 
false  hair,  and  clothed  with  real  draperies.  The  muscular  develop- 
ment observable   in   these  figures  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  but, 
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considering  the  period,  is  wonderfully  accurate  and  true  to  nature. 
The  genius  for  imitation  exhibited  in  this  style,  carried  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  in  the  expression  of  the  forms  of  the  body,  although  still' 
accompanied  by  a  litlble  meagreness  and  dryness,  the  truth  of  detail, 
the  exqui&ite  care  in  the  execution,  evince  so  profound  a  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  so  great  a  readiness  of  hand,  in 
a  word — an  imitation  of  nature  so  skilful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
simple,  that  one  cannot  but  recognise  in  them  the  productions  of  an 
art  which  arrived  at  a  point  the  nearest  to  perfection.  Art  had 
reached  that  stage  when  there  was  nothing  wanting  but  a  great  man 
to  completely  emancipate  it  from  its  archaic  and  hieratic  fetters,  and 
lead  it,  by  a  further  step  onwards,  to  its  perfect  development.  That 
man  was  Phidias. 

Between  the  severity  of  the  ^ginetan  school  and  the  perfect 
style  of  the  age  of  Phidias,  th^re  may  be  placed  the  sculptures  of  the 
Theeenm  as  a  connecting  link  or  a  transitional  style. 

PMdian. — *•  This  period  (we  here  adopt  Mr.  Vaux's  words)  is  the 
golden  age  of  Greek  art.  During  this  period  arose  a  spirit  of  sculp- 
ture which  combined  grace  and  majesty  in  the  happiest  manner,  and 
by  emancipating  the  plastic  art  from  the  fetters  of  antique  stiffness, 
attained  under  the  direction  of  Pericles,  and  by  the  hand  of  Phidias, 
its  culminating  point.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  gradual  progress 
of  the  arts ;  for  it  is  clear  that  it  was  slowly  and  not  per  saltum 
that  the  gravity  of  the  elder  school  was  changed  to  the  perfect  style 
of  the  age  of  Phidias  :  indeed,  even  in  his  time  a  slight  severity  of 
manner  prevailed ;  a  relic  of  the  rigidity  which  characterized  the 
art  of  the  earlier  ages.  In  the  same  way  the  true  character  of  the 
style  of  Phidias  was  maintained  but  for  a  little  after  the  death  of 
the  master  himself.  Chi  his  death,  nay  even  towards  the  close  of 
hia  life,  its  partial  decay  had  commenced ;  and  though  remarkable 
beauty  and  softness  may  be  observed  in  the  works  of  his  successors, 
art  never  recovered  the  spiritual  height  she  had  reached  under 
Phidias  himself.''  In  this  age  alone  sculpture,  by  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  it  had  attained  to  in  its  style,  was  qualified  to  give  a 
form  to  the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  deity  evolved  by  the  mind 
of  Phidias.  He  alone  was  considered  able  to  embody  and  to  render 
manifest  to  the  eye  the  sublime  images  of  Homer.  Hence  he  was 
called  ^*  the  sculptor  of  the  gods."  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
conception  of  his  Jupiter  Olympius,  Phidias  wished  to  render 
manifest,  and  that  he  succeeded  in  realizing,  the  sublime  image  under 
which  Homer  represents  the  master  of  the  gods.  The  sculptor 
embodied  that  image  in  the  following  manner,  according  to  Pau- 
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Baniaa :  "  The  god  sat  on  a  throne  of  ivory  and  gold,  hia  head 
crowned  with  a  branch  of  olivo,  hla  left  hand  presented  a  Victory  of 
ivoiy  and  gold,  with  a  crown  and  fillet;  hia  right  hand  held  a 
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aceplre,  beautifully  diafingubhed  by  all  the  different  metals,  on 
which  an  eagle  sat;  the  sandals  of  the  god  wero  gold,  so  was  his 
drapery,  on  which  were  various  animals,  with  flowers  of  all  kinds, 
especially  lilies ;  hie  throne  was  refulgent  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  There  were  also  statues;  four  Victories,  alighting,  were 
annexed  to  the  feet  of  the  throne ;  those  in  front  rested  each  on  a 
nphins  that  had  seized  a  Theban  youth ;  below  the  sphinxes  the 
children  of  Niobe  were  slain  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo  and  Diana." 
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This  Bfatae,  Flaxman  observee,  sixty  feet  in  height,  was  the  most 
renowned  work  of  ancient  aculpture,  not  for  Atupendous  m^uitndc 
alone,  bat  more  for  careful  majesty  and  sublime  beauty.  MCller 
thus  characterizes  the  distinotive  features  of  this  period  :  "  We  find 
OTerywhere  a  truth  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which,  without 
Buppreaaing  anything  essential  (such  as  the  veins  swollen  from 
exertion)  without  ever  allowing  itself  to  be  severed  from  nature. 


attained  the  higheet  nobleness  and  the  purest  beauty,  a  fire  and  a 
vivacity  of  gesture  when  the  subject  demands  it,  and  an  ease  and 
comfortof  repose  when,  as  in  the  gods  especially,  it  appeared  fitting-, 
the  greatest  tmUi  and  lightness  in  the  treatment  of  the  drapery 
when  r^nlarity  and  a  certain  sti&iiess  is  not  requisite,  a  luminous 
projection  of  the  leading  idea  and  abundance  of  motives  in  subor- 
dinate groups,  evincing  much  ingenuity  of  invention ;  and  lastly,  a 
natural  dignity  and  grace  united  with  a  noble  sublimity  and  unaf- 
fectednesa,  without  any  effort  to  allnre  the  senses,  or  any  aiming  at 
dazzling  effect  and  display  of  the  artist's  own  sldll,  which  charac- 
terized thebest  ages  not  mei-ely  of  art,  but  of  Grecian  life  generally." 
The  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  can 
lead  us  to  appreciate  the  manner  of  Phidias,  and  the  character  of  his 
school,  as  observed  by  Flaxmau  ;  they  are  to  be  admired  for  their 
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umplicity,  grandear,  elegance,  and  natore.     The  Theseus  of  tiie 
pediment,  the  metopes,  and  has  reliefs,  are   remarkable  for    that 


grandeur  of  style,  simplicity,  tiuth,  beauty,  which  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  school  of  I'hidias.  These  sculptures,  however,  which 
emanated  from  the  mind  of  Phidiae,  and  were  most  certainly  executed 
under  his  eyes,  and  in  his  school,  are  not  the  works  of  his  hands. 
Phidias  himself  disdained,  or  woiked  but  little  in  marble,  lliey 
were,  doubtless,  the  works  of  his  pupils,  Alcamenea,  Agoracritus,  and 
some  other  artists  of  his  time-  For,  as  Flaxman  remarks,  the 
styles  of  difibrent  hands  are  sufficiently  evident  in  the  alto  and 
basso  rilievo. 

PraxUdean. — This  period  is  characterized  by  a  more  rich  aud  flow- 
ing style  of  execution,  as  well  as  by  the  ohoioe  of  softer  and  more 
delicate  eubjects  than  had  usually  been  selected  for  representation. 
In  this  the  beautiful  was  sought  after  rather  than  the  sublime. 
Praxiteles  may  be  considered  t)ie  first  sculptor  who  introduced  this 
more  seneual,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  style  of  art;  for  he  was  the 
first  who,  in  the  unrobed  Aphrodite,  combined  the  utmost  luxuriance 
of  personal  charms  with  a  spiritual  expression  in  which  the  queen 
of  love  herself  appealed  as  a  woman  needful  of  lore,  and   filled 
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with  inward  lunging.     He  first  gave  a  prominence  to  corporeal 
■UraotioBS,  with  which  the  deity  was  invested.     Lyeippue  oon- 
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tribute^  to  advance  this  style  by  the  peculiar  fttlness,  roundneHs, 
and  harmonious  general  effect,  by  which  it  appears  that  his  works 
were  characterized. 

The  following  are  aome  of  the  more  pai-ticular  characteristics 
of  the  human  form,  adopted  by  the  Grecian  sculptors  of  this 
age;— 

In  the  profile,  the  forehead  and  lips  touch  a  perpendicular  line 
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drawn  between  tbem.     In  young  persons,  the  brow  and  noae  Q«arly 
form  a  atraight  line,  which  gives  an  expreaaion  of  grandeur  and 


delicacy  to  the  face.     The  forehead  was  low,  the  eyea  large,  but  not 
prominent     A  depth  was  given  to  the  eye  to  give  to  the  eyebrow  a 
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^er  arch,  and  by  a  deeper  shadow,  a  bolder  relief.  To  the  eyes  a 
living  play  of  light  was  communicated,  by  a  sharp  projection  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  and  a  deep  depression  of  the  pupil.  Small  eyes  were 
reserved  for  Yenuses  and  voluptuous  beauties,  which  gave  them  the 
languishing  air  called  vypw.  The  upper  lip  was  short,  the  lower 
lip  fuller  than  the  upper,  as  this  tended  to  give  a  roundness  to  the 
chin  ;  the  short  upper  lip,  and  the  round  and  grandly- formed  chin, 
being  the  most  essential  signs  of  genuine  Greek  formation.  The  lips 
were  generally  dosed,  though  slightly  open  in  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
but  the  teeth  were  never  seen.  The  ear  was  carefully  modelled  and 
finished.  The  hair  was  curly,  abundant,  and  disposed  in  floating 
locks  ;  in  females  it  was  tied  in  a  knot  behind  the  head.  The  face 
was  always  oval,  and  a  cross  drawn  in  the  oval  indicated  the  design 
of  the  face.  The  perpendicular  line  marked  the  position  of  the 
brow,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  and  the  chin ;  the  horizontal  line  passed 
through  the  eyes,  and  was  parallel  to  the  mouth.  The  hands  of 
youth  were  beautifully  rounded,  and  the  dimples  given  ;  the  fingers 
were  tapered,  but  the  articulations  were  not  geneially  indicated. 
In  the  male  form,  the  chest  was  high  and  prominent.  In  the  female 
form,  especially  in  that  of  goddesses  and  virgins,  the  brecuits  were 
in  moderate  relief,  and  generally  a  little  higher  than  in  nature. 
The  abdomen  was  without  prominence.  The  proportion  of  the 
limbs  was  longer  than  in  the  preceding  period.  In  ihe  male  and 
female  figure,  the  foot  was  rounded  in  its  form ;  in  the  female  the 
toecs  are  delicate,  and  have  dimples  over  their  first  joints  gently 
marked. 

The  sculptors  of  this  age  avoided  all  violent  motions  and  pertur- 
bations of  the  passions,  which  would  have  completely  marred  that 
expression  of  serene  repose  which  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of 
the  beautiful  period  of  Greek  sculpture.  Indeed,  the  chief  object  of 
the  Greek  sculptor  was  the  representation  of  the  beautiful  alone,  and 
to  this  principle  he  made  character,  expression,  costume,  and 
everything  else  subordinate.  It  is  evident  that  this  type  of  beauty 
of  form,  adopted  by  the  Grecian  sculptors,  is  in  unison  with,  and 
exhibits  a  marked  analogy  to  the  type  of  face  and  form  of  the  Greeks 
themselves ;  for,  as  Sir  Charles  Bell  observes,  the  Greek  face  is  a 
fine  oval,  the  forehead  full  and  carried  forward,  the  eyes  large,  the 
nose  straight,  the  lips  and  chin  finely  formed ;  in  short,  the  forms  of 
the  head  and  face  have  been  the  type  of  the  antique,  and  of  all  which 
we  most  admire.* 

*  Tino^  Kaxos,  Samos,  and  other  favoured  spots  in  the  JKgean,  still  famish 
types  of  that  glorious  race  which  gave  models  to  Phidias  and  Pruxiteles.  In  the 
men  there  may  still  be  seen  beauty  of  form  and  the  most  ample  development  of 
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Decline. — Art  havizig  in  the  two  previous  periods  reached  its  cnl- 
minating  point  of  perfection ;  as  is  the  law  of  all  development,  when 
a  culminating  point  is  reached,  a  downward  tendency  and  a  period  of 
decline  begins,  for  the  cycle  of  development  must  be  completed  and 
the  stages  of  rise,  progress,  maturity,  decline  and  decay  run  through. 
Muller  remarks,  **  the  creative  activity,  the  real  central  point  of  the 
entire  activity  of  art,  which  fiEtshions  peculiar  forms  for  peculiar  ideas, 
must  have  flagged  in  its  exertions  when  the  natural  circle  of  ideas 
among  the  Greeks  had  received  complete  plastic  embodiment,  or  it 
must  have  been  morbidly  driven  to  abnormal  inventions.  We  find 
therefore,  that  art,  duiing  this  period,  with  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  skill  in  execution,  delighted  now  in  fantastical,  now  in  effeminate 
productions,  calculated  merely  to  charm  the  senses.  And  even  in 
the  better  and  nobler  works  of  the  time  there  was  still  on  the  whole 
something — not,  indeed,  very  striking  to  the  eye,  but  which  oould 
be  felt  by  the  natural  sense,  something  which  distinguished  them 
from  the  earlier  works — the  driving  after  effect,*^  The  spirit  of  imita- 
tion marked  the  later  portion  of  this  kind  of  dedine.  The  sculptors 
of  this  age,  despairing  of  equalling  the  productions  of  the  former  age, 
gave  themselves  up  completely  to  servile  imitation.  The  imitation 
was  naturally  inferior  to  the  original,  and  each  succeeding  attempt 
at  imitation  was  but  a  step  lower  in  degradation  of  the  art.  When 
they  ceased  to  study  nature  they  thought  to  repair  the  deterioration 
of  the  beauty  of  form  by  the  finish  of  the  parts;  and  in  a  still 
later  period  they  gave,  instead  of  a  grandeur  of  style,  an  exagge- 
i*ation  of  form.  Lastly,  being  utterly  unabl^  to  cope  with  their 
predecessors  in  the  sculpture  of  statues,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
manufacture  of  busts  and  portraits,  which  tliey  executed  in  countless 
numbers. 

Boman. — In  the  very  early  periods,  the  Homans  imitated  the 
Etruscans,  for,  generally  speaking,  all  the  works  of  the  first  periods 
of  Borne  were  executed  by  Etruscan  artists.  Etruscan  art  exer- 
cised the  greatest  influence  in  Bome,  for  Eome  was  adorned  with 
monuments  of  Etmscan  art,  in  its  veiy  infancy;  it  was  a  Tuscan 
called  Yeturius  Mamurius  who  made  the  shields  (ancilia)  of  the 
temple  of  Kuma,  and  who  made,  in  bronze,  the  statue  of  Yertumna, 
a  Tuscan  deity,  in  the  suburb  of  Eome.     The  most  ancient  menu- 


the  muBcles  and  limbe— perfect  symmetry  united  with  manly  strength.  In  the 
women  the  straight  brow  and  nose,  the  delicately  formed  month  and  chin,  the 
smooth  and  rounded  neck,  losing  itself  in  the  flowing  cnrve  of  the  shoulders,  and 
bearing,  like  a  pedestal  of  Parian  marble,  the  exquisitely  sliaped  head,  the  grace- 
ful carriage,  and  the  well-proportioned  limbs. — Quarterly  Bev.^  Vol.  94. 
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menta  of  Home  thus  oorresponded  with  the  cont«mpomneon8  style  of 
Ela-ascan  art ;  there  is  thna  a  similarity  in  the  figures  ;  the  attributes 
alone  can  lead  one  to  distinguish  them,  as  theee  attributes  tell  if  the 
etatne  was  cxinnected  with  the  oreed  or  modes  of  belief  of  Etmria  or 
Borne.  There  was  not,  therefore,  any  Botoan  style,  properly  so  called, 
the  only  distinction  to  be  remarked  is  that  the  statues  of  the  early 
periods,  executed  by  the  Bomans,  are  characterized,  like  the  Romans 
themseWea  of  the  same  period,  by  a  beard  and  loi^  hair.  At  a 
late  period  all  the  architecture,  all  the  sculpture  of  the  public  edi- 
fices at  Bome,  were  in  the  Tuscan  st^le,  aocordiug  to  the  testimony 
of  Pliny. 

After  the  second  Punic  war,  Greek  artists  took  the  place  of  Etrus- 
can artists  at  Bome ;    the  takiug  of  Syracuse  gave  the  Romans  a 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful  works  of  Greece,  and  the  treasures  of  art 
brought  from  Corinth  chiefly  contributed  to  awaken  a  taste  among 
them,  and  they  soon  turned  into  ridicule  their  ancient  statues  in 
clay ;  Greek  artists  abounded  in  Bome,  and  the  history  of  Romau 
art  was  thenceforward  confounded  with  that  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
Greek  art     It  may  be  obserred,  however, 
as  a  general  remark,  that  the  Roman  statues 
are  of  a  thicker  and  more  robust  form,  with 
less  ease  and  grace,  more  stem,  and  of  a  less 
ideal  expression  than  Greek  statues,  though 
equally  made  by  Greek  artists.     The  style 
of  the  works  of  sculpture  under  the  first 
emperors  may  be  considered  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  fourth  period  of  Greek  sculpture. 
These  works  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  force 
and  character,  though  a  want  of  care  ie  visi- 
ble in  some  parts,  especially  in  the   hair. 
The  characters  of  the  heads  always  bear  out 
the  descriptions  which  historians  have  given 
of  th^  person  they  belong  to,  the  Roman 
head  diflering  essentially  from  the  Greek,  in 
having  a  more  arched  forehead,  a  nose  more 
aquiline,  and  features  alti^ethcr  of  a  more 

decided  character.  Under  Augustus,  and  the  vkncb  or  a  boman  fxhod. 
following  Roman  emperors,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  Greek  slatues,  to  embellish  their  houses  and  villas,  several 
copies  and  imitations  of  celebrated  Greek  works  were  manufactured 
l^  the  sculptors  of  the  age.  The  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Venus  de 
Sfedici,  the  Venns  of  the  Capitol,  and  several  copies  of  celebrated 
Greek  works,  in  the  British  Museum,  are  supposed  to  be  of  this  age. 
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Aooording  to  Flaunan,  th«  Venua  de  Medici  is  a  deleriorkted  variety 
or  repetition  of  &  Venus  of  Prazitelee.  Even  in  this  age,  the  taste 
for  BtruMcan  art  elill  retained  ite  influunoe,  as  the  co]ossub  of  Apollo, 


in  bronse,  of  exuelleul  workmanship,  placed  in  the  library  of  the 
temple  of  Augustus,  was  an  Etruscan  work.  Under  Tiberius  and 
Claudius  a  limit  was  placed  to  the  right  of  having  statues  exposed 
in  public ;  consequently  a  leaser  uumber  of  slalues  were  made,  and 
less  attention  was  paid  to  the  perfection  of  the  portrait.     However, 
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some  excellemt  works  were  prodnoed  in  this  period.  The  style 
becune  parer  and  more  r^ned  tmder  Adrian,  for  a  pardat  revival  of 
Greek  art  is  attributed  to  this  esLperor.  The  hair  was  carefully 
worked,  the  eyebrows  were  raised,  the  pupils  were  indicated  by  a 
deep  cavity — an  t^dsendal  charaoteriBtdo  of  this  age,  rare  before  this 
period,  and  freqnently  introdnoed  afterwards ;  the  heads  acquired 
greater  strength,  tvithont,  however,  increasing  in  character.  Under 
the  Antoninee,  the  decay  of  art  was  still  more  manifest,  displaying 
a  want  of  simplicity,  and  an  attention  to  trivial  and  meretricious 


acoeasoriea.  Thus,  in  the  busts,  the  hair  and  the  beard  luznriate  in 
an  exaggerated  profusion  of  curls,  the  oarefnl  expression  of  the 
features  of  the  countenance  being  at  the  same  time  frequently 
neglected.  This  age  was  remarkable  also  for  its  recurrence  to  the 
style  of  a  primitive  and  imperfect  art  in  the  reproduction  of 
f^ptian  statues.  Like  the  pre-Raphaelitism  of  the  present  day, 
this  imitation  of,  and  recurrence  to,  the  early  and  imperfect  forms  of 
art,  like  second  childhood  in  man,  are  evident  signs  of  the  down- 
ward tendency  and  total  decay  of  art.  The  art  declined  still  further 
under  Commodus  and  Severus.  The  use  of  perukes  and  felse  hair  is 
exhibited  in  the  busts.     The  figures  were  mechanical  in  style,  and 
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totally  deficient  in  life.  Under  Alexander  Sevems  it  was  degraded 
into  a  coarse  and  low  style.  Deep  furrows  were  marked  on  the 
forehead,  the  hair  and  beaj^  were  indicated  by  long  lines,  a  deeper 
cavity  was  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  eyes ;  the  forms  became  dry 
and  languid,  the  heads  lost  all  character,  and  were  reduced  to  such 
a  low  grade  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  one  from  another. 
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When  the  st^'^le  and  period  of  an  object  of  sculpture  is  known,  a 
further  knowledge  will  be  required  of  the  god,  goddess,  king,  or 
hero  it  represents,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  their  distinctive  attributes.  In  order,  therefore,  to  assist 
the  student  of  archaeology,  we  shall  here  give  a  brief  enumera- 
tion of  the  distinctive  attributes  of  the  gods,  goddesses,  kings, 
heroes,  which  are  visible  in  Eg3^tian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman 
sculpture. 

Egyptian. — The  objects  repi^esented  in  sculpture  by  the  Egyp- 
tians were  deities,  men,  and  animals. 

Egyptian  Deities. — The  same  deity  among  the  Egyptians  was  repre- 
sented under  three  different  forms : — 1.  Pure  human  form,  with  the 
attributes  peculiar  to  the  god. .  2.  A  human  body  bearing  the  head 
of  an  animal  which  was  especially  dedicated  to  that  deity.  3.  This 
same  animal  with  the  attributes  of  the  god.  These  three  classes  com- 
bine the  greater  portion  of  figures  of  all  dimensions,  which  are  found 
in  cabinets  and  museums.  It  is  the  head  which  bears  the  principal 
characteristic  attribute  of  each,  whether  standing  or  seated,  in  a 
natural  form  or  mummified.  Egyptian  deities  are  represented  in 
every  kind  of  material ;  wax,  wood,  baked  clay  and  glazed,  porce- 
lain, marble,  hard  and  soft  stone,  precious  stones,  bronze,  silver,  gold. 
Frequently  the  figures  in  wood,  in  stone,  or  in  bronze,  are  gilt,  and 
more  frequently  they  are  painted  in  various  and  consecrated  colours, 
especially  for  the  face  and  for  the  nude,  nothing  in  this  respect  being 
left  to  the  will  of  the  artist.  These  representations  being  thus  regu- 
lated by  law  or  by  custom  in  all  these  details,  their  constant  unifor- 
mity is  of  great  assistance  in  the  study  of  Egyptian  mythology,  for 
it  explains  at  once  the  scenes  in  which  these  gods  appear,  whether 
they  are  represented  in  the  round,  in  relief,  in  intaglio,  painted  on 
linen,  on  papyrus,  in  wood,  or  in  stone,  the  same  attributes  always 
indicate  the  deity,  and  the  combination  of  these  attiibutes,  that  of 
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the  divine  pereonagee,  aooording  to  the  ideas  and  creed  of  the  Egyp- 
tium.  Bnnsen  remaiks  that  the  Bystem  of  Egyptian  mythology, 
as  presented  to  lu  in  its  three  orders,  as  in  the  following  section, 
woold  appear  to  have  been  complete  at  the  commencement  of  the 
historical  age,  or  reign  of  Uenes,  the  founder  of  one  united  Egyptian 
empire,  according  to  faim,  3643  B.C. 

The  Egyptian  system  of  mythology,  as  interpreted  by  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson  and  the  Chev^ier  Bunsen,  recognised  three  ordeiB 
of  deiti^  of  which  eight  were  called  the  greater  gods,  twelve  were 
considered  as  the  lesser  gods,  and  seven  of  the  third  order. 


Hale. 
Amos, 

The  concealed  god. 
The  god  of  Thebes. 


Kheh, 

The  generative  god  of  nature. 
The  god  of  Panopolis. 


Female. 
Maht, 
The  mother  (Bute), 
The  temple  consort  of  Khem 

and  Amun, 
The  goddess  of  Bute   in  the 
Delta. 
Nbith 

(Without    descent,    "I    came 

from  myself"). 
The  goddess  of  Sais  in  the 
Delta. 


^f 
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Eneph  (Chnubis), 
The      ram-headed      god      of 
Thebes. 

Phtah, 

The  creator  of  the  world, 
The  god  of  MemphiB. 

Ba, 
Helios,  the  sun  god, 
The  god  of  Heliopolis  (On)  in 
the  Delta. 


Sbti    (in    Coptic,    Sate,    •*  ray, 
arrow  "), 
The  consort  of  Kneph. 


i: 


NEITH. 


PHTAH. 


Second  Order. 

A.  The  child  of  Amun. 

1.  ELhunsa  (Chonso)^  Hercnles. 

B.  ITie  child  of  Kneph. 

2.  Tet  (Thoth),  Hermes. 

C.  The  children  of  Phtah. 

3.  Atumu,  Atmu,  Atnm. 

4.  Pasht  (Bubastis),  the   cat-headed  goddess   of  Bubastis, 

Artemis. 

D.  The  children  of  Ra,  Helios. 

5.  Hather  (Athor),  Aphrodite. 

6.  Man. 

7.  Ma,  Thmei  (Truth). 

8.  Teihu,  the  lioness-headed  goddess. 
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9.  Mnntn,  Munt  (Mandulis). 

10.  Sebak,  Sevek,  the  crocodile-headed  god. 

11.  Seb,  Chronos. 

12.  Nutpe,  Netpe  (Rhea). 


Third  Order. 


I.  Set,  Nubi,  TyphoD. 
IL  Hesiri,  Osiris. 
III.  HeR,  Isia. 


^ 


I  # 


#1 


W 


I 

0 


IV.  Nebti,  Nepthys,  the  sister  of  Isis,  "the  mistress  of  the 
house.'* 
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V.  Her-her,  Aroeris,  Hor  the  elder,  the  god  of  Apollinopolis. 

VI.  Her,  Horus,  child  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  **  Her-pa-chrat,"  Har- 
poorates,  i.e.  Horus  the  child. 

VII.  Anupu,  Anubis. 

Several  of  these  gods  were  represented  as  grouped  in  sets  of  three, 
and  each  city  had  its  own  trinity.  In  Thebes  it  was  Amun-Iia, 
Maut,  and  Chonso ;  at  Philee  the  trinity  was  Osiris,  Isis,  Horus,  a 
group  the  most  frequently  represented  in  most  parts  of  Egypt. 

Four  Genii  of  the  Dead. 

Amset.  Smautf. 

Hapi.  Kebhnsnof. 

AU  the  gods  are  characterized  by  the  beard  hanging  down  from 
the  chin.  In  general,  they  hold  a  sceptre  surmounted  by  the  Ku- 
kufa  head,  and  the  sacred  Tau.  The  sceptre  is  called  ''  tam,"  and 
is  considered  the  emblem  of  power.  The  sacred  tau  is  the  symbol 
of  life,  or  eternal  existence.  The  goddesses  carry  a  sceptre  sur- 
mounted by  a  lotus  flower  (emblem  of  sovereignty) ;  in  pictures 
they  frequently  have  wings,  and  are  always  clothed.  Their  com- 
mon hieroglyphic  sign  is  an  egg  or  a  snake.  The  gods,  as  well  as 
goddesses,  often  carry  the  whip  and  crown  of  the  Pharaohs.  ITie 
latter  is  called  schen  ;  with  the  article  prefixed,  and  the  nominal 
suffix  ty  it  was  pronounced  in  later  times  F-schent,  and  is  so  written 
by  the  Greeks.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  According  to  the  pic- 
tures, the  lower  one  is  red,  and  called,  on  that  account,  Tescher ; 
the  upper  one  is  white  (absch),  with  the  name  of  Het.  The  gods 
and  goddesses  have,  moreover,  the  royal  snake,  the  type  of  dominion 
(the  Ur8BUs,  basilisk),  as  a  frontlet,  like  the  Pharaohs.  Another 
crown  is  sometimes  worn  (generally  by  Osiris),  the  aif.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  conical  cap,  flanked  by  two  ostrich  plumes,  with  a  disc 
in  front,  placed  on  the  horns  of  a  goat. 

The  gods  and  goddesses  were  principally  distinguished  according 
to  their  head-dresses.  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  Egyptian  deities,  as  represented  under  three  different 
forms,  and  as  characterized  by  their  head-dresses : — 

I. — Gods  and  Goddesses  of  Pure  Human  Form. 
1.  Qods  of  pure  human  form  bearing  on  their  heads — 

Two  long  plumes,  the  nude  painted 
blue Amun. 
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Two  long  plumes,  the  body  ityphallic      Ehem. 

A  cap  fitting  tightly  to  the  head,  the 
fiesh  green,  the  body  mummified, 
leaning  against  the  emblem  of  sta- 
bility; in  his  hand  the  emblem  of 
stability      Phtah. 
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A   scarabaBUS,   the   body  of  a  bandy- 
legged dwarf Phtah. 
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The  snn's  disk  encircled  by  an  tiraous, 

the  flesh  coloared  red       Rx, 

A  goose Sed. 

A  lunar  disk  with  a  single  lock  of  hair  Chonso.  . 

The  lunar  cre$cent«  a  disk  in  the  midst  Thoth. 

The  pschent Atmu. 

The  het  with  two  feathers,  bearing  in 
his   hands   the  tau,  with  the  whip 

and  crook Osiris. 

The  atf,  in  his  hands  the  whip  and 

crook Osiris. 

The  nilometer,  or  emblem  of  stability, 
surmounted  by  the  atf,  his  counte- 
nance barbaric  Osiris. 

An  ostrich  feather        Mad. 

Two  tall  plumes  and  horns,  the  body 

of  a  child    ..      HoRUS,  the  child. 

The  pschent  with  a  single  lock  of  hair, 

his  finger  to  his  mouth HoRUS,  the  child. 

A  disk  with  uraeus,  a  body  of  mon- 
strous proportions     TypHON. 

Four  plumes A  form  of  Thoth. 

The  papyrus  plant        Hapimou,  the  Nile. 

The  het,  in  his  hands  a  battle-axe, )  Banpo,  the  god  of 


( 


shield,  and  spear )      war. 

2.  Goddesses  of  human  form  bearing  on  their  head — 

The  cap  representing  the  royal  vulture 
surmounted  by  the  pschent,  the  flesh 
yellow        Maut. 

The  tescher  \ 


A  shuttle 
A  hawk 


Neith. 


The  het  with  a  cow's  horn  on  each 
side Sate. 
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llie  8iiu*8  disk  with  oow's  horns  and 

tireeuB Athor. 
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An  ostrich  feather        Ma,  Thmei. 

A  water-vase Netpe. 

L  2 
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Cap  representing  the  royal  vulture 
surmounted  by  the  sun's  disk  with 
cow*8  horns        Isis. 

A  throne         Lsis. 

A  basket  on  a  house,  hieroglyphic  for 

*' mistress  of  the  house  " Nepthys. 

A  number  of  plumes Ank,  Anovke. 

A  cap  representing  the  royal  vulture 
surmounted    by  hot,   or    het   with 

plumes  ElLEYTHUIA. 

Het  with  plumes,  in  her  hands  battle- )  Anta,  the  goddess 
axe,  shield,  and  spear       5      of  war. 

The  emblem  of  purity Chkmi,  Egypt. 

II. — Deities  of  Human  Form  with  the  Head  of  an  AnimaL 

1.  Gods: — 

A  ram*8  head,  blue,  surmounted  by  a 
disk  and  two  plumes        Amun. 

A  ram's  head,  green,  two  long  horns 
and  the  urssus ENErai. 

A  ram's  head  surmounted  by  the  atf  ..     Eneph. 

The  head  of  a  hawk  surmounted  by  the 
het  and  two  plumes Piitah,  Sokkari. 

A  hawk's  head  surmounted  by  atf     ..     Ra. 

A  hawk's  head  surmounted  by  disk 
and  ursdus Ra. 

A  hawk's  head  surmounted  by  lunar 

crescent  and  disk      Chonso. 

The  head  of  the  ibis  surmounted  by 

atf       Thoth. 

The  head  of  the  ibis  surmounted  by  a 

lunar  crescent,  a  disk,  and  feather  ..     Thoth. 

A  hawk's  head  surmounted  by  disk, 
urteus,  and  two  plumes Muntu, 

The  head  of  a  crocodile  surmounted 
by  atf Sevak. 
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The  head  of  a  bull  surmounted  by )  Osiris- Apis,   Sera- 
horns  and  ursBos        f      pis. 

A  hawk's  head  surmounted  by  pschent     Horus. 

The  head  of  a  jackal Anubis. 

Same,   surmounted    by    pschent    and 

uraeus Anubis. 

The  head  of  a  hippopotamus  with  body 

of  monstrous  size  ..      Seth,  Ttfhon. 

The  head  of  an  ass        Set,  Skth,  Ttpuon. 

2.  Groddesses: — 

A  cat's  head  surmounted  by  ursaus     ..      Fasht. 

Same,  surmounted  by  disk  and  urasus      Fasht. 

A  cow's  head  surmounted  by  disk  and 

horns Athor. 

The  head  of  a  lioness  surmounted  by 

disk  and  urasus Tefne. 

A  cow's  head  surmounted  by  disk  and 
uraens Isis. 

Same,  surmounted  by  disk,  horns,  and 
two  plnmes         Isis. 

Same,  nursing  Horus Isis. 

The  Fow  Genii  of  Amentia  or  of  the  Lower  World. 

Human-headed  Amset.  Jackal-headed  Smautf. 

Ape-headed  Hapi.  Hawk-headed  Kebnsnof. 

These  were  originally  names  of  Osiris  as  god  of  the  lower  world* 

III.  Symbolic  Animals  represefding  those  Qods  whose  Head-dress  they 

sometimes  hear. 

Ham  with  disk,  horns,  and  two  plumes  on  its 
head Amun. 

Ham  with  disk  and  horns  on  its  head  Kneph. 

The  uraeus  with  horns        Kneph. 

The  uraeus  with  tescher Neith. 

The  scarabaeus Fhtah 

Vulture  with  the  het  crown      Maut 
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YuItnTe,  on  its  head  the  pschent      Neitu. 

The  male  sphinx,  bearded,  the  red  disk  and 

iineus  on  its  head Ba. 

A  hawk,  on  its  head  the  disk  and  ureens  Ra. 

Scarabesus  with  disk  in  its  fore  claws      ..      ..  Ra. 

Hawk  with  lunar  crescent  and  disk  ..  Ghonso. 

Cynocephaliis,  a  tablet  in  its  hand Thoth. 

White  ibis Thoth. 

Hawk  in  a  square       ..      ..      Athob. 

Cow  with  a  disk  on  its  head     Athob. 

Lioness  with  a  disk  on  its  head        Tefxe. 

Hawk,  on  its  head  a  disk  and  plume  Muirr. 

A  crocodile Sevak. 

Hawk  with  atf OsiBis. 

Nycticoi-ax  (heron)  wearing  the  atf  ..  Osiris. 

Hawk  with  head-dress  of  Isis Isis. 

Hawk  with  pschent HoRixs. 

Jackal  on  an  altar,  with  or  without  whip        ..  An(JBI& 

Bull  with  a  disk  on  its  head     Apis. 

Hawk  hovering  over  a  monarch        \      ,        '         g*    o 

I     oaomon* 

An  asp THorhat,     Agatho 

Serpent,  bearded,  with  two  human  legs  ..      ..  )     daemon. 

An  ass Setu,  Ttphon. 

Vulture  with  outspread  wings Eiletthuya. 

The  v^inged  disk  with  umi       tHoRHAX.     Agatho 

(     demon. 

The  great  serpent Apop  (Apophis). 


SPHINX. 


The  sphinx  was  an  emblem  of  royalty,  and  the  symbol  of 
intellectual  and  physical  power.  The  sphinx  was  of  three  kinds — 
the  Andro-Sphinx,  with  the  head  of  a  man  and  the  body  of  a  lion. 
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denotmg  the  union  of  intelloctnal  and  physical  power;  the  Crio- 
^hinz,  with  the  head  of  a  ram  and  the  body  of  a  lion ;  and  the 
HieiBOO-Sphiuz,  with  the  same  body  and  the  bead  of  a  hawk.  They 
were  all  types  or  representations  of  the  ting. 


The  celebrated  sphinx  in  front  of  the  pyramids,  in  its  original 
state,  presented  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  couchant  andro- 
sphinx,  with  gigantic  paws,  between  which  was  a  miuiature  temple 
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with  R  platform,  and  fliglits  of  sieps  for  approaching  it,  with  otlieiB 
leading  down  from  the  plain  above,  the  head  was  formerly  adorned 
with  the  pschent.    The  whole  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  wiih  the 


exception  of  the  forelegs.  The  rock  was  cut  into  this  form  about 
the  reign  of  Thotmea  IV.  On  a  granite  tablet  in  the  temple  is  tho 
oval  of  thiH  king.  An  avenue  of  Sphinxes  formed  a  oenal  approach 
to  au  Egyptian  temple. 
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The  Phoenix  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  bird,  with  wings 
partly  raised,  and  seated  upon  its  open  claws,  having  at  the  baok 
of  its  head  a  small  tuft  of  feathers^  and  in  front  it  raises  two  human 
arms,  as  if  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.     It  is  supposed  to  be  a  type  of 


PUCENIX. 


the  Sothic  period,  the  great  year  of  the  Egyptians,  at  the  end  of 
which,  all  the  planets  returned  to  the  same  place  they  occupied 
at  its  commencement  It  was  a  period  of  1461  years,  which 
brought  round  to  the  same  seasons,  their  months  and  festivals. 
The  story  of  its  rising  from  its  ashes  was  a  later  invention, 
according  to  Sir  O.  Wilkinson  the  Egyptian  name  seems  to  be 
ni-ENE2  or  <^ENES,  signifying  "  saecnlum,"  or  a  period  of  years. 

The  examples  we  have  hero  given  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  representation  of  the  Egyptian  deities  under  the 
three  forms  above  indicated,  further  and  more  accurate  information 
will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  and  of  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen. 

Kings  and  Queens. — The  figures  of  kings  and  queens  which  are 
found  in  Egyptian  monuments  of  all  kinds,  are  reprosented  in  a 
pure  human  form,  nude,  dressed,  or  mummified.  For  the  kings, 
as  for  the  gods,  an  appendage  to  the  chin,  or  plaited  beard,  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  queens,  as  from  the  goddesses.  This 
plaited  beard  is  the  general  mark  of  the  male  form  in  all  figures 
sculptured  or  painted  by  the  Egyptians.  The  king  is  recognised 
by  two  peculiar  signs:  1.  The  sei^pent  (ureeus),  which  raises  its 
head  and  swollen  neck  over  his  brow  and  in  front  of  his  crown. 
2.  The  name  engraved  on  his  statue,  or  written  by  his  side  on  bas- 
reliefs  and  paintings,  and  this  name  is  a  series  of  hieroglyphics 
enclosed  in  an  oval  or  cartouche.  The  honours  of  the  oval  were 
reserved  for  the  kings  and  queens  aloue,  and  for  those  gods  who 
were  considered  as  dynasls^  or  who  had  reigned  in  Egypt ;  but 
in  the  latter  case,  the  gods  can  be  recognised  by  their  attributes, 
and  especially  by  the  head-dress ;  the  kings  being  distinguished 
by  their  purely  human  forme,  and  by  the  riclmess  of  their  costume, 
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when  they  are  not  representod  aa  inammified.  The  deceased  kings 
are  fiirUier  to  be  distingnialied  &om  living  kings,  as  the  dead  kings, 
pasaiDg  into  tlie  rank  of  godfi  by  their  apotheosis,  bear,  like  the  gods. 
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the  sacred  tan  in  one  hand,and  some  other  divine  attribute  in  the 
other,  the  uroeufl  on  their  brow,  and  the  head-dreas  of  the  god  under 
whoao  protection  they  had  pUced  ihemBolves  when  alive.  The  same 
observation  may  be  applied  to  tho  queons. 
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FntxUe  IndieVbuilt. — Private  individnals  bear  no  diatinotive  crign ; 
men  hare  their  heads  shaved,  or  covered  with  hair  oarefully  plaited 
and  cnrled,  frequently  wigs  of  a  large  size,  a  striped  gonueDt  (alieuti) 
nnuid  the  loins,  foils  as  far  as  the  knees,  and  a  semioirculai  oollar 


(oskh)  vith  patterns  in  rows,  is  vom  round  the  neck  and  on  the 
chest ;  the  lega  are  naked,  and  the  feet  generally  bare.  Women  wear 
either  their  own  hair  or  a  wig,  and  their  head  ia  covered  by  a  kind 
of  striped  cap  (claft),  sloping  off  to  allow  the  ears  to  be  seen,  and 
descending  in  two  long,  broad,  and  rounded  niaBHCs  on  each  side  of 
the  neck.    They  weai  a  collar  round  their  nock,  and  are  clothed  in 
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a  tight-fitting  ttinio,  which  descends  to  their  ankles.  The  head  of 
a  family  is  known  by  his  long  cane,  which  is  nearly  as  tall  as 
himself.  If  ho  is  seated  with  a  table  before  him  covered  with 
offerings,  and  sometimes  a  flame  on  his  head,  this  is  a  representation 
of  him  when  deceased,  and  the  offerings  are  made  by  the  personages 
of  his  family ;  and  if  a  woman  is  seated  by  his  side  with  the  flower 
of  a  lotus  in  her  hand,  with  or  without  the  flame  on  her  head,  this 
is  also  a  representation  of  her  when  deceased.  In  all  their  funereal 
representations,  as  in  all  those  of  domestio  life,  the  name  of  these 
private  individuals  is  always  written  by  the  side  of  their  head, 
which  generally  is  a  short  series  of  hieroglyphics ;  preceded,  in  the 
case  of  their  being  deceased,  by  the  characteristic  signs  of  the  name 
of  Osirid,  all  men  becoming  subjects  of  this  god  on  their  leaving 
life.  The  small  statuettes  (shabti)  in  a  mummified  form,  without 
any  ornament  on  the  head,  are  offerings  made  to  the  deceased  by 
their  relations  and  friends,  who  had  the  name  of  the  deceased  placed 
on  them.  They  are  supposed  to  represent  the  deceased  under  the 
form  of  Osiris. 

Animals, — The  figures  of  animals,  sculptured  by  the  I^yptians, 
are  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  the  resemblance,  the  finish  of 
the  details,  and  minute  imitation  of  the  colours.  If  these  animals 
are  symbolical,  their  head-dress  is  that  of  the  god  of  which  they 
are  the  emblem.  If  they  are  represented  only  in  tilieir  natural  forms 
without  any  accessory,  they  represent  the  animal  itself^  the  form  of 
which  is  given — a  lion,  a  rat,  a  crocodile ;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  almost  all  these  animals  partook  of  a  symbolic  character,  which 
is  the  principal  reason  of  their  infinite  multiplication.  A  bird 
with  a  human  head,  wearing  a  disk  and  horns,  represented  Athor. 
She  was  then  in  a  character,  connected  with  the  virtuous  souls 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  regions  of  AmentL  The  scara- 
bseus  or  beetle  was  an  emblem  of  the  world,  and  was  sacred  to 
the  sun  and  to  Phtah.  Scarabaei,  manufactured  out  of  almost  every 
known  material,  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  Egyptian  tombs. 
Of  greenstone,  camelian,  hematite,  granite,  serpentine,  agate,  lapis 
lazuli,  plasma,  amethyst,  and  other  materials ;  a  cheaper  kind  was 
made  of  limestone,  stained  to  imitate  a  harder  and  dearer  quality  ; 
and  of  the  ordinary  blue  pottery.  Many  bear  hieroglyphics,  but 
the  greater  number  are  quite  plain.  Those  with  hieroglyphics 
bear  on  their  bases  the  figures  of  deities,  sacred  animals,  names  of 
kings,  the  name  of  the  wearer,  and  other  symbols.  A  great  number 
are  funereal,  and  are  engraved  with  a  prayer,  or  formula,  relative 
to  the  heart  or  soul  of  the  deceased.     These  are  found  between  the 
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folds  of  tbe  interior  bandagee,  and  on  the  cbest  of  the  mnmmiefi. 
Many,  also,  were  used  as   amnlets,    and  are  found  set  in  chains, 


collata,  rings,  etc.  They  may  be  claGsed  ae  ornamental,  funereal, 
or  historical,  some  of  these  last  of  great  size,  bearing  the  name  of 
Amanoph  III.,  and  his  queen  Taia,  relate  to  his  conquests,  his 
lion-hunts,  or  the  public  works  of  tiit»  reign.  The  real  sacred 
Bcarabceus  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  found  living  in  Ethiopia^ 
The  white  ibis  is  frequently  represented  by  ancient  artists,  though 
rarely  found  in  Egjpt.  It  has  been  met  with  by  Bruce  in  Abyssinia, 
and  has  been  named  by  CuTier,  l¥a  rdigioaa.  Several  kinds  of 
serpents  are  found  represented,  but  especially  the  urteus,  with  Om 
swollen  neck,  now  known  to  be  the  Naia  haje,  a  most  venomous 
snake.  An  asp,  represented  Ifor-hat  (the  Agatho-dsamon,  or  pro- 
tecting gonins).  The  great  serpent,  Apop  (Ai>ophiB),  was  the  em- 
blem of  evil  or  sin.  Another  animal  often  figured  in  Eg^'ptian 
Hculpttire  and  painting  is  the  cynocephalus,  or  dt^-headed  baboon; 
U  was  tbe  emblem  of  the  god  Thotb. 

Septdekral  Tabid*. — Sepulcliral  tablets  or  stelte,  are  bas-reliefs  of  a 
rough  stone  ronnded  at  the  top,  and  which  represent  offerings  made  by 
one  or  several  persons,  either  to  the  gods  or  to  men  ;  the  offerings  to 
the  gods  are  made  by  the  deceased  persons,  who  in  their  turn  receive 
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them  from  their  family.  They  also  contain  inTOcatibne  addressed 
to  the  deities.  These  tablets,  whidi  are  all  fdoereal,  have  several 
rows  of  figares;  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  which  accompany 
them  explain  the  snbject,  and  also  give  the  name  of  the  personages, 
whether  dead  or  living.  These  sepulchral  tablets  are  almost  all  of 
calcareous  stone,  some  of  wood.  They  vary  in  height  from  a  few 
inches  to  three,  four,  and  six  feet.  They  were  placed  in  sepulchral 
chambers,  and  in  the  tombs  of  families. 

EttMcan, — To  afford  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  mytho- 
logical personages,  frequently  represented  in  Etruscan  art,  we 
extract  the  following  from  Dennis's  "  Etruria."  The  mythological 
system  of  Etruria  is  learned  partly  from  ancient  writers,  partly 
from  national  monuments,  particularly  figured  mirrors.  It  was  in 
some  measure  allied  to  that  of  Greece,  though  rather  to  the  early 
Pelasgic  system  than  to  that  of  the  Hellenes ;  but  still  more  nearly 
to  that  of  Home,  who  in  fact  derived  certain  of  her  divinities  and 
their  names  from  this  source. 

The  three  great  deities,  who  had  temples  in  every  Etruscan  city, 
were  Tina  or  Tinia— Cupra — ^Menrva  or  Menerva. 

TiNiA.  was  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Etruscans,  analogous  to  the  Zens 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the  Homans.  He  is  always  repre- 
sented on  Etruscan  monuments  with  the  thunderbolt  in  his  hand. 

Cupra  was  the  Etruscan  Hera  or  Juno,  and  her  principal  shrines 
seem  to  have  been  at  Yeii,  Falerii,  and  Ferusia.  Like  her  counter- 
part among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  she  appears  to  have  been 
worshipped  under  other  forms,  according  to  her  various  attributes — 
as  Feronia,  Thalna  or  Thana,  Ilithyia,  Leucothea. 

Menrva,  as  she  is  called  on  Etruscan  monuments,  answers  to  the 
Pallas  Athene  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  by 
which  the  Eomans  knew  her  was  of  purely  Etruscan  origin.  Like 
her  counterpart  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  she  is  repre- 
sented armed,  and  with  the  adgis  on  her  breast,  but  in  addition  has 
sometimes  wings. 

The  other  gods  represented  on  Etruscan  monuments  are : — 

SuMMAKUS,  who  hurled  his  thunderbolts  by  night,  as  Jupiter  did 
by  day. 

Vejovis  or  Vedivs,  whose  thunderbolts  made  those  they  struck  deaf. 

Ercle  or  Hercle. — Hercules,  a  favourite  god  of  the  Etruscans. 

Sethlaks,  or  Vulcan,  represented  with  a  hammer  and  pincers. 

1*HUPHLUNS,  the  Etruscan  Bacchus,  also  called  Vertumnus. 
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Aplu,  or  ApollOy  who  often  appears  on  Etmscan  monuments  as 
God  of  the  Sun,  being  sometimes  called  Usil. 

TiTRMS,  or  Mercury. 

TuRAN,  or  Venus. 

Thbban,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn — Aurora. 

LosxA,  or  Lala,  the  Etruscan  Luna  or  Diana. 

Nethuns,  or  Neptune,  is  of  rare  occurrence  on  Etiiiscan  monu- 
ments, 

Gastub  and  Pultukc. — Castor  and  Pollux,  are  frequently  repre- 
sented on  mirrors. 
NoRTiA,  the  Fortuna  of  the  Etruscans. 

YoLTUMNA,  the  great  goddess,  at  whose  shrine  the  confederate 
princes  of  Etruria  held  their  councils. 

HoRTA,  the  goddess  of  gardens. 

Lasa,  or  Mean. — The  goddess  of  fate,  who  is  represented  with 
wings,  sometimes  with  a  hammer  and  nail,  as  if  fixing  unalterably 
her  decrees,  but  more  frequently  with  a  bottle  in  one  hand  and  a 
stylus  in  the  other,  with  which  she  inscribes  her  decisions. 

Mantus  and  Mania,  the  Pluto  and  Proserpine  of  the  Etruscan 
creed.  Mantus  is  represented  as  an  old  man  wearing  a  crown,  with 
wings  at  his  shoulders,  and  a  torch,  or  it  may  be  large  nails  in  his 
hands,  to  show  the  inevitable  character  of  his  decrees.  Of  Mania 
we  have  no  decided  representation,  but  she  is  probably  figured  in 
some  of  the  female  demons  who  were  supposed  to  be  present  at 
scenes  of  death  and  slaughter.  She  was  a  fearful  deity,  who  was 
propitiated  by  human  sacrifices. 

Charun,  the  great  conductor  of  souls,  the  infernal  Mercury  of  the 
Etruscans  the  chief  minister  of  Mantus,  is  often  introduced  on  sepul- 
chral monuments,  with  his  numerous  attendant  demons  and  Furies. 

T^e  Etruscans  also  represented  mythological  animals  in  clay  and 
bronze.  The  style  of  these  figures,  which  has  all  the  defects  which 
primitive  art  could  not  avoid,  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  them ; 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  Chims&ra,  a  monster  having  the  body  of 
a  lion,  a  goat's  head  springing  fi'om  its  back,  and  a  serpent  for  ^ 
tail.  A  bronze  chim»ra  is  in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  with  an 
inscription  in  Etruscan  characters  on  the  fore  leg.  The  celebrated 
wolf  of  the  capitol  is  also  an  Etruscan  work.  Griffins,  sphinxes^ 
hippocamps,  or  sea  monsters,  Scylla,  with  a  double  fish's  tail,  and 
Tjphons,  with  winged  human  bodies,  terminating  in  serpents  instead 
of  legs,  are  also  found  on  Etruscan  monuments  in  a  better  style  of 
art,  being  of  a  later  period. 
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Greek  and  Baman. — As  it  is  by  the  knowledge  of  mythology 
and  the  characteristic  attributes  of  each  deity  or  hero,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  creed  and  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans, 
that  the  varions  sculptuFed  representations  of  their  deities  and 
heroes  can  be  known;  we  shall  give  a  concise  ennmemtion  of 
their  distinctive  characteristics  and  attributes,  from  Winkelman 
and  Mtiller.*  A  dictionary  of  mythology  will  afford  every  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  history  of  these  deities,  but  we  shall 
more  particularly  devote  our  attention  to  the  illustration  of  the 
attributes  and  characteristics  of  the  deities  as  visible  in  figured 
representation,  and  as  given  to  them  by  Greek  and  Boman  sculp- 
tors. 

The  forms  and  attributes  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
deities  are  very  uncertain,  and  their  number  is  considerable  and 
various,  for,  as  Cicero  confesses,  '*  Nob  Decs  omnes  ea  facie  novimns. 
qu&  pictores,  fictoresque  voluenmt."  The  mode  of  representing 
them  depended  on  the  caprice  of  painters  and  fabulists.  We  shall 
therefore  carefully  follow  the  authorities  we  have  taken  as  our  guide. 

We  shall  fi.rst  enumerate  the  forms  adopted  by  the  ancient  sculp- 
tors in  their  representation  of  the  human  figure.  They  were  the 
following,  and  were  in  close  connexion  with  the  spaces  which  they 
occupied  and  were  intended  to  fill : 

The  Herha,  which  wa«  a  human  head  on  a  pillar,  having  tlie 
proportions  of  the  human  form.  It  was  an  intermediate  step 
between  the  isolated  statue  and  the  pillar  from  which  the  isolated 
statue  was  historically  developed. 

The  Bust,  a  representation  of  the  head  down  to  the  shoulders, 
sometimes  also  with  the  breast  and  waist,  was  derived  from  the 
Herma.  < 

The  Statub  was  the  complete  development  of  the  human  form, 
and  was  destined  to  stand  alone.  The  temple  images  of  the  gods, 
which  are  the  more  perfect  representations  of  the  human  form,  were 
generally  isolated  statues. 

The  Group  was  when  two  or  more  statues  were  combined.  It 
was  a  form  frequently  used  among  the  Greeks  for  pediments  of 
temples.  The  centre  figure  was  then  rendered  more  prom^ent  by 
greater  dimensions,  the  other  figures  being  arranged  on  both  sides  of 
it.  A  pyramidal  form  was  thus  given  to  the  group,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  shape  of  the  pediment. 

*  We  have  made  large  extracts  from  Miiller,  but  o«ir  excuse  miut  be  that  he  w 
an  indispensable  authority  on  this  subject 
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We  shall  farther  enumerate  here  the  different  kinds  of  garments 
adopted  as  drapery  by  the  Greek  and  Boman  sculptors,  as  frequent 
mention  will  be  made  of  them  in  the  desoriptiooa  of  Greek  and 
liomau  sculpture. 

GBECliN  CoeTDMf':, 

Among  the  Greeks  their  garments  were  divided  into  ivSvfioTa, 
thoee  that  "were  drawn  over,  and  twifik^itara,  those  that  were  thrown 


roimd  the  body.     The  male  Chiton  was  a  woollen  shirt,  originally 
without  sleeves,  which  was  then  named  the  Dorian.  The  Ionian  was 
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a  long  linen  garment  in  many  folds,  with  sleeves.  The  himation  was 
a  large  square  garment  worn  over  the  chiton,  gene  ml  ly  drawn  round 
from  the  left  arm,  which  held  it  fast,  acrosB  the  back,  and  then  over 
the  right  arm,  or  else  through  beneath  it  towards  the  left  arm. 
EsBentiallj'  different  from  these  was  the  Chlamye,  which  wae  adopted 
in  Greece,  enpecially  by  horsemen  and  ephebi.  It  was  a  mantle 
fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  with  a  buckle  or  clasp  (vtpon)),  and 
falling  down  along  the  thigh  in  two  lengthened  skirts.  Covering 
on  the  head  was  seldom  introduced  in  sculpture  ;  the  only  coverings 
introduced  are  tbe  petasus,  which  was  worn  by  horsemen  and  ephebi, 
and  tbe  Phrygian  cap,  which  is  usually  given  to  Paris. 

GBiix:[AK  Female  CoernuE. 
Among  the  Chitons  of  the  women,  the  Doric  and  lonio  are  easily 
distinguished.     The  former,  the  old   Hellenic,  was  a  garment  of 
woollen  cloth,  not  very  lai^e,  without  eleevcs,  and  festened  on  the 
shoulders  by  clasps.     Tin's,  also  called  the  o^wn-os  X''™''i  ***  f^*" 
quently  so  short  as  not  to  teach  the  knees.     It 
was  only  joined  together  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  was  left  partly  open  or  slit  up,  to 
allow  a  free  motion  of  the  limbs.     Diana  and 
the  Amazons  are  frequently  represented  in  this 
chiton.    The  Ionic,  which  the  Athenians  bor- 
rowed from  the  lonians,  was  of  linen,  all  sewed, 
provided  with  sleeves,  very  long  and  in  many 
folds.     In  both,  for  the  ordinary  costume,  the 
girdle  (iiarJj)  is  essential  ;    it  lies  around  the 
loins,  and  by  the  gathering  up  of  the  garment 
forms  the  kSXttos.     There  was  also  a  peculiar 
kind  of  dross,   which  seems  to  have  been   a 
Kpccies  of  double  chiton,  called  SiirXoij,  Sm'AcK&ac, 
and  iJ/iiSurXotSuw.     It  was  the  wpper  part  of  the 
DocBLB  CHITON.        cloth  forming  the  chiton,  which    was  larger 
than  was  required  for  the  ordinarj-  chiton,  and 
was  therefore  thrown  over  the  front  and  back.     The  himation  of 
women  had  in  general  the  same  form  as  that  worn  by  men ;   a 
common  use,  thei-efore,  might  have  existed.     The  mode  of  wearing 
was  nearly  the  same,  only  the  envelopment  was  generally  more 
complete  and  the  arrangement  of  the  folds  richer. 

The  peplos  was  an  ample  shawl,  which  was  worn  round  the  body. 
Sometimes  it  was  so  airanged  as  to  cover  the  head,  while  it  enveloped 
the  body.     It  was  so  worn  by  brides. 
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Roman  Cobtdhe. 
Tbe  Roman  lunic,  liko  the  Greek  chiton,  was  a  woollen  under- 
garment. It  was  BometimeB  girded  with  a  belt,  or  girdle,  round  the 
waist,  but  was  usually  worn  loose.  The  toga  was  an  outer  garment, 
of  a  semi -circular  shape  and  of  groat  lengtb,  and  so  worn  as  to  Jet 
ilB  ends  fall  on  both  sides  down  to  the  ground  in  considerable 
luassesL  Tbe  atol^  whioh  was  a  tunic  with  a  broad  border,  and  the 
palla,  which  was  a  kind  of  large  sbawl  worn  over  the  stola,  were 
female  dresses. 

the  twelve  olympian  deities. 
Zeus. — Jupiter. 
He  was  represented  either  atandii^  or  sitting.  The  sitting  pos- 
tare,  in  which  the  himation,  which  is  sunk  down  to  the  loins, 
forms  the  usual  drapery,  is  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  tranquil 
power,  viotorioua  rest.  The  standing 
posture,  in  which  the  himation  is 
often  entirely  discarded,  or  only  the 
back  is  covered,  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  activity;  Zens  is  then  con- 
ceived an  protector,  patron  of  political 
activity,  or  as  the  god  who  panlshes 
aud  gnards  with  thundeibolts.  The 
characteTistio  features  of  his  bead  (ae 
stamped  by  Phidias)  are  remarkable 
in  the  arrangement  of  tbe  hair,  which 
rose  up  from  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head, and  then  fell  down  on  both 
sides  like  a  mane;  tbe  brow  clear 
and  bright  above,  bnt  greatly  arch- 
ing forward  beneath,  mild  lineaments 
roimd  the  npper  lip  and  cheeks,  the 
full  rich  beard  descending  in  large 
wavy  tresses.     He  was  also  given  a  jcpnEs. 

noble,  ample,  and  open  chest,  as  well 

as  a  powerful  but  not  an  unduly  enlarged  muscular  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  body.  His  uKual  attributes  are  tbe  sceptre, 
engle.  thunderbolt,  and  a  figure  of  Victory  in  bis  hand, 
and  sometimes  a  cdmucopla.  The  Olympian  Zeiia  sometimes  wears 
a  wreath  of  olive,  and  Ibe  Dodonean  Zeus  a  wi'eafb  of  oak  leaves. 
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In  the  character  of  Zens  Meilichios  he  assumed  a  more  yonthfbl  and 
softer  form,  with  lees  beard  and  masculine  vigour  in  the  ootiB- 
tenance.  In  the  character  of  Zeus  Orkius,  the  oath  avenger  at 
Oljmpia,  he  appeared  the  most  terrible,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  each 


hand.     Sometimes  lie  appears  represented  as  a  child,  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  Cretan  myth,  with  the  goat  Amalthte,  or  lying  on  the 
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gTODnd,  with  the  Garetes  around  Iiiin.  He  freqneutly  also  appears, 
eepeciailj  in  the  later  period  of  art,  tinder  the  metamorpliosed  bnus 
of  a  ball  carrying  off  Buropa,  of  a  swan  embracing  Leda,  of  a  eatyr 
encla^ing  Antiope,  of  an  et^le  bearing  away  Ganymede.  Under 
Adrian  he  was  worahipped  as  Jupiter  Serapie,  assuming  the  attributes 


of  an  Egyptian  deity  who  presided  over  the  dead.     He    is  then 
usually  represented  with  a  modius  on  his  head,  and  rays. 
Busts; — 

ColosRal  bust  found  at  Otricoli,   Vatican ;    auother  in    the 
Boboli  Gardens,  Florence  ;  others  in  the  British  Museum. 

Serapis,  Vatican.     British  Museum. 

STA'lUliS : — 

'Jlie  Verospi  Jupiter. 

A  seated  statue  in  the  Vatican. 

Hkra, — Juno. 
The  principal  attribute  of  Heta  i^  the  veil  wbiuh  the  betrothed 
virgin  draws  around  her,  as  the  symbol  of  her  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Phidias  characterizes  her,  in  the  frieze  of  the 
Parihenoii,  by  the  throwing  back  of  the  veil.  She  generally  wears 
a  sort  of  crown,  or  diadem,  called  ttephanos.  The  countenance  of 
Hera,  as  it  was  established,  probably  by  TolyclituB,  presents  forms 
of  unfading  bloom  and  ripened  beauty,  softly  roimded,  without  too 
much  plumpness ;  awe-inspiring,  but  free  from  rn^ednese,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  noble  colossal  head  of  tho  villa  Ludovisi.  The 
forehead,  encompassed  wilh  hair  flowing  obliquely  down,  forms  a 
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gently  arched  triangle ;  the  rounded  and  open  eyes  look  straigl 
forward.  Winkelman  remarks  that  she  may  be  known,  not  ont 
by  her  lofty  diadem,  but  by  her  lai^  eyes,  and  an  imperioui 
mouth,  the  line  of  which  is  so  characteristic  that  we  can  say^'simply 
from  seeing  such  a  mouth  in  profile,  that  it  is  a  head  of  Jnno.  Her 
figure  is  blooming,  completely  developed,  that  of  a  matron  who 
always  continues  to  bathe,  as  is  related  of  Hera,  in  the  fountain  of 


BUST  OP  JrNO. 


virginity.  Her  costume  is  a  chiton,  which  merely  leaves  the  neck 
and  arms  bare,  and  a  himation,  which  lies  around  the  middle  of  the 
figure ;  in  statues  of  improved  art,  the  veil  is  for  the  most  part 
thrown  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  or  omitted  altogether.  By 
the  Romans  she  was  frequently  represented  as  the  goddess  of  mar- 
riage, Juno  Pronuba.  The  Romans  had  also  a  peculiar  mode  of 
representing  her  as  Juno  Sospita,  with  a  goat's  skin  round  her  body, 
a  double  tunic,  a  lance  and  shjeld. 
The  peacock  was  tsonsecrated  to  her. 

Busts  : — 

The  Ludovisi  bust. 

Statues  : — 

The  Famese  Juno,  Naples. 

The  Barberini  Juno,  in  the  Vatican. 

PosEinoN. — Neptune. 

Poseidon  was  for  the  most  part,  in  earlier  times  especially,  repre- 
sented in  lofty  repose,  and  carefully  draped ;  although,  however,  he 
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was  even  at  that  time  also  sculptured  entirely  naked,  and  in  violent 
Action.  The  flourishing  period  of  Greek  art  unfolded  ihe  idea  more 
characteristically;  it  gave  to  Poseidon,  with  a  somewhat  more 
slender  structure  of  body,  a  strong^er  muscular  development  than  to 
Zeus,  which  is  generally  rendered  very  prominent  by  the  posture, 
and  to  the  countenance  more  angular  forms,  and  less  cleamees  and 
repose  in  the  features ;  his  hair  also  is  less  flowing,  more  bristling 


NBFTUNB. 


and  disoitlered,  and  the  pine  wreath  forms  for  it  a  fitting,  although 
not  frequently  iised,  ornament.  He  is  frequently  represented  with 
his  spoiise  Ampbitrite,  accompanied  by  sea  gods.  His  amour  with 
the  foontain  nymph  Amymono,  also  forms  a  frequent  subject  in 
figured  representation.  His  attributes  were  the  trident,  and  the 
dolphin. 

Bust  : — 

From  Ostia,  in  the  Vatican. 

Statues: 

In  the  western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon. 
Torso  in  the  British  Museum. 


Demeter. — Ceris. 

Demeter  appears  more  matronly  and  motherlike  than  Hera,  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  the  back  part  of  which  is  concealed 
by  an  upper  garment,  or  a  veil,  is  softer  and  milder;  her  form 
appears,  in  completely  enveloping  drapery,  broailer  and  fuller,  as 
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becomes  the  mother  of  all  (ira^^nup).  The  crown  of  corn-ears,  poppy 
and  ears  of  com  in  her  hands,  the  torches,  the  fniit-basket,  also  the 
swine  beside  her,  are  the  most  frequent  attributes. 

The  goddess  is  not  unfrequently  seen  enthroned  alone,  or  with 
her  daughter,  Persephone,  Proserpine. 

Statues  : 

Ceres,  in  the  Villa  Borghese.     British  Museum. 
Ceres.    Villa  Albani. 
Ceres.    Louvre. 

Apollo. 

Apollo  was  a  favourite  subject  of  the  great  artists  who  immediately 
preceded  Phidias.  At  that  period  Apollo  was  formed  more  mature 
and  manly  than  afterwards,  with  limbs  stronger  and  broader,  coun- 
tenance rounder  and  shorter ;  the  expression  more  serious  and  stem 
than  amiable  and  attractive,  fur  the  most  part  undraped,  when  he 
W|U9  not  imagined  as  the  Pythian  Citharsddus.  He  is  shown  thus  in 
numerous  statues,  many  vase  paintings,  and  also  coins.  On  these  we 
find  the  elder  form  of  the  head  of  Apollo  often  very  giucefully  de- 
veloped, but  still  the  same  on  the  whole,  until  down  to  the  time  of 
Philip.  The  laurel  wreath,  and  the  hair  parted  at  the  crown, 
shaded  to  the  side  along  the  forehead,  usually  waving  down  the 
neck,  sometimes,  however,  also  taken  up  and  pinned  together,  here 
serve  particularly  to  designate  the  god. 

The  more  slender  shape,  the  more  lengthened  oval  of  the  head, 
and  the  more  animated  expression,  Apollo  doubtless  received  es- 
pecially from  the  younger  Attic  school,  by  which  he  was  frequently 
sculptured.  The  god  was  now  conceived  altogether  youi^er,  with- 
out any  sign  of  manly  ripeness,  as  a  youth  not  yet  developed  into 
manhood,  in  whose  forms,  however,  the  tenderness  of  youth  seemed 
wonderfully  combined  with  massive  strength.  The  longish  oval 
countenance,  which  the  bow  of  the  hair  (crobylus)  above  the  fore- 
head often  lengthened  still  more,  and  which  served  as  an  apex  to 
the  entire  upstriving  form,  has  at  the  same  time  a  soft  fulness  and 
massive  firmness ;  in  every  feature  is  manifested  a  lofty,  proud,  and 
clear  intelligence,  whatever  the  modifications  may  be.  The  forms 
of  the  body  are  slender  and  supple;  the  hips  high,  the  thighs 
lengthy ;  the  muscles  vtdthout  individual  prominence,  rather  fused 
into  one  another,  are  still  so  marked  as  that  agility,  elasticity  of 
form,  and  energy  of  movement,  become  evident.  However,  the 
configuration  here  inclines  sometimes  more  to  the  gymnastic 
strength    of   Hermes,    sometimes    to    the    efieminate    fulness    of 
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Dionysus.  According  to  Winkelman,  tbe  highest  conception  of 
ideal  male  beauty  is  especially  expressed  in  the  Apollo,  in  whom 
strength  of  adult  years  is  found  united  with  the  soft  forms  of  the 
most  beautiful  spring-time  of  youth.  The  artistic  representations 
of  this  deity  may  be  given  as  the  following : — 

1.  Apollo  Callinicos  haying  just  slain  his  adversary,  Python  or 

Tityos,  his  countenance  still  expressive  of  anger  and 
disdain,  and  noble  pride  of  conquest ;  as  in  the  Apollo 
Belvidere. 

2.  The  god  reposing  from  battle,  his  right  aim  resting  on  his 

head,  and  the  quiver,  with  closed  lid  hanging  beside  him ; 
as  in  the  ApoUino,  of  the  Florentine  Gallery. 

3.  The  lyre-playing  Apollo  (OitharHMlus),  who  appears  vari- 

ously costumed,  although  a  complete  envelopment  in  the 
chlamys  here  prevails,  as  in  the  Apollo  Citharaddus  of  the 
Vatican. 

4.  The  Pythian  Agonistes.     In  this  the  drapery  is  perfected 

into  the  solemn  and  gorgeous  costume  of  the  Pythian 
Stola,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  a  soft,  roundish,  almost 
feminine  form. 

Attributes  : 

The  lyre,  a  bow  and  quiver,  a  griffin. 

Statues  : 

Earhf. — llie  Apollo  of  Canachus.     Paris. 

The  Apollo  Callinicos,  or  Belvidere.     Vatican. 

Apollo  Lyoius,  or  Apollino.     Florentine  Gallery. 

Apollo  Citharsddus.     Vatican. 

Apollo  Sauroctonos.   Vatican.    In  bronze,  in  the  Villa  Albani. 

Apollo  Cithanedus,  seated,  in  porphyry.     Naples. 

Apollo  Musagetes.    Naples. 

A  small  statue  of  Apollo,  in  bronze.     Naples. 

Aktemis. — Diana  . 

In  tbe  earlier  style  the  goddess  invariably  appears  in  long  and 
elegant  drapery  (in  Stola).  In  later  times,  when  Scopas,  Praxiteles, 
and  others  had  perfected  the  ideal,  Artemis,  like  Apollo,  was 
formed  slender  and  light-footed,  her  hips  and  breast  without  the 
fulness  of  womanhood ;  the  still  undeveloped  forms  of  both  sexes 
before  puberty,  here  seem,  as  it  were,  arrested,  and  only  unfolded 
into  greater  size.     The  countenance  is  that  of  Apollo,  only  with 
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lesa  promineni  forms,  more  tender  and  rotinded ;  the  bair  is  often 
bound  up  over  the  forehead  iuto  a,  knot  (orobylna),  but  Btill  oftenor 
gathered  together  into  a  bow  at  the  bock,  or  on  the  crown  of  the 
head.     Her  dress  was  a  Dorio  chiton,  either  girt  high,  or  flowing 


down  to  the  feet.  She  is  often  represented  in  statues  as  Ai-teinis 
-  the  huntress,  in  very  animated  movement ;  sometimeti  in  the  act  of 
talcing  the  arrow  from  the  quiver  in  order  to  discbarge  it ;  some- 
times on  Iho  point  of  shooting  it.  She  is  gonerally  represented 
under  two  phases  :  as  a  olaying  deity,  in  connection  with  the  chase, 
aad  as  a  life-giving,  light-bringing  goddess  (Luoifera),  when  she 
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appears  holding  a  torch.  The  Greeks  have  also  given  her  three 
different  characters :  as  the  moon,  she  was  Lucina ;  as  the  goddess 
of  the  chase,  Diana;  as  a  deity  of  the  lower  regions,  Hecate.  When 
represented  nnder  this  triple  form,  with  corresponding  attnbutes, 
she  was  styled  Triformis,  or  Trivia,  as  statues  of  this  kind  were 
asnally  placed  in  towns  and  villages  where  three  ways  met.  As 
ih^  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians,  she  was  the  personification  of  the 
fructifying  and  all-nourishing  power  of  nature.  Her  image  in 
this  character  represented  her  with  many  breasts  (toXv/aootos, 
multimamma). 

•  Her  attributes  ai'o  the  bow,  quiver,  and  an'ows;  or  a  spear,  stag, 
and  dogs. 

Statues : 

Diana  a  la  biche.     Louvre. 
Diana  of  Gabii.     Louvre. 
Diana  Yenatrix.     Vatican. 
Diana.     Florentine  Gallery. 
Diana  Triformis.    British  Museum. 
Diana,  draped.     British  Museum. 

HEi'HiESTUs. — Vulcan. 

Hephaestus  was  represented  as  an  industrious  and  vigorous  man, 
bearded,  and  of  a  mature  age.  He  is  more  clearly  recognized  in  the 
few  works  which  remain  of  him  by  his  semi- oval  cap,  and  the  chiton, 
which  leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  arm  uncovered.  He  holds  a 
hammer  or  some  other  instrument  in  his  hand. 

Athena. — Minerva. 

In  the  statues  of  early  Greek  art,  in  its  more  advanced  state, 
Athena  always  appeal's  in  martial  costume,  stepping  forward  more 
or  less ;  clad  over  the  chiton  with  a  stiffly-folded  peplos,  and  a 
aegis,  which  sometimes  also  lay  over  the  left  arm,  serving  as  a 
large  shield,  or  covered  the  whole  back,  besides  the  breast :  in  later 
times,  on  the  contrary,  it  became  more  and  more  contracted.  The 
outlines  of  the  body  have  less  feminine  fulness  in  the  hips  and 
breast,  at  the  same  time  that  the  forms  of  the  legs,  arms,  and  back 
are  developed  in  a  more  masculine  manner.  The  countenance  has 
already  the  peculiar  cast  which  improved  art  further  unfolded,  but 
at  the  same  time  very  harsh  and  ungraceful  features.  Since  l^hidias 
perfected  the  ideal  of  Athena,  ti-anquil  seriousness,  self-consciouN 
power,  and  clearness  of  intellect  always  remained  the  fundaoiental 
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oharacter  of  Fallae.  Her  virgiQity  is  nothiug  eke  than  exaltation 
above  all  feminine  weakneas ;  she  ia  too  masouline  herself  to  be 
capable  of  surrendering  herself  to  man.  The  pni«  forehead,  the 
long  and  finely-shaped  nose,  the  somewhat  stero  cast  of  the  month 
and  cheeks,  the  lai^  and  almost  angular  chin,  the  oyes  not  AiDy 
opened  and  rather  downcast,  the  hair  artlestdy  shaded  back  along 
the  brow,  and  flowing  down  npon  the  neck  :  all  features  in  which 
early  harshnesB  impetus  tiansformed  into  grandear,  are  in  oomplute 
aocordanoe  with  this  wonderful  ideal  creation.  She  is  chiefly 
characterized  by  her  helmet,  either  the  lofty,  highly •omamenled 
Phidian  helmet,  which  is  given  to  her  in  the  gem  of  Aspasus,  and 
on  the  ooiDB  of  Athens  after  the  time  of  Phidias,  or  the  close  fitting, 
unadorned  Corinthian  helmet,  as  on  the  coins  of  Corinth,  and  in  the 
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Pallas  of  Vetletri.  The  modifications  of  thiii  form  Htaud  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  drapery.  Athena,  in  the  first  place,  haa,  in 
many  statues  of  the  perfected  stj'le,  a  himalion  thrown  about  her, 
either  so  aa  tbat  falling  over  in  front,  it  lies  merely  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  and  thns  heightens  the  majestic  impression 
of  the  form,  or  so  as  to  conceal  the  left  arm  and  a  portion  of  the 
legis,  whereby  the  goddess  receives  a  peculiarly  peaceful  cliaracter. 
This  Athena  has  always  the  shield  I'esting  on  the  ground,  or  wants 
it  altt^ther ;  she  is  accordingly  conceived  as  a  victorious  (hence  also 
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the  Nike  in  ber  hand)  and  peacefnlly-mling  goddem.  Of  this  kind 
WW  the  celebrated  ohryselepbantino  statue  by  Phidias  in  tbe 
PkrthenOD.  In  contrast  to  it  stand  the  statuea  of  Pallas  in  tbe 
Doric  chiton,  witli  the  hemidiploidioo,  but  withoat  the  himation  ; 


a  oostnnie  which  is  immediately  adapted  fur  combat.  With  this 
drapery  agrees  very  well  an  nplifted  shield,  which  characterized 
the  Pallas  Promachos  of  Phidias,  and  in  probably  to  bo  restored  in 
many  statcee   of  Pallas  executed   a^er  a  snblimo   model,   which 
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exhibit  a  aoincwhat  more  combative  action  than  uraal  ib  the  bold 
Bweep  of  the  a^gia,  and  the  whole  bearing  of  the  body,  and  arv 
distinguished  by  the  part.icnlarly  powerful  and  athletic  form  of  the 
limbs.  Whei'o,  therefore,  Alhcna  appears  in  smaller  works  of  art, 
hastenJDg  to  battle  or  alieady  engaged  iik  combat,  uplifting  the 
lance,  or  hurling  the  thuDderbolt,  she  has  always  tluE  drapery. 
Iloweyer  she  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  same  garb  as  a  politically 
active,  as  an  oiutorical,  and  without  helmet  or  aegis,  as  a  peace- 


establishing  goddess;  and  this  more  lightly  clud  Athena  is  aW  to 
be  found  iu  small  bronze  statues  with  shield  laid  duwn,  and  a  patera 
in  the  hand,  especially  in  reference  to  conquests  just  achieved. 


An  olive  branch,  a  serpent,  an  owl,  a  cock,  a  lance,  a  shield 
with  the  Qorgon  Medusa's  head  on  it. 
Statdfs  : 

Earlj/. — Hinerva  Folias,  at  Athens. 
Pallas  Athena,  from  ^gina.      Munich. 
Pallas  from  Herculaneum.    Naples, 
Pallas  of  Vellctn.    Louvre. 
The  Farnese  Minerva.     Naples. 
I'allas  Athena.     Vatican. 
Pallas.     Dresden. 
Minerva  Medica.     Vatican. 

Fragments  of  Statue,  from    iho   wcKtei*n   pediment  of  the 
Parthenon,  in  the  British  Museum. 

Ares. — Mars. 
.    A  compact  and  muscular  development,  a  thick,  Seshy  neck,  and 
shoi't,  di80rdei*cd  hair,  seem  to  belong  universally  to  the  conception 
of  the  god.     Arcs  has  smaller  eyes,  somewhat  more  widely-dis- 
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tend^  liOBtrils,  a  less  serene  forehead  than  other  sons  of  Jupiter. 
With  regard  to  age,  he  appears  more  manly  than  Apollo,  and  oven 
than  Hermes,  the  youth  (ephebos)  among  the  gods — as  a  youthful 
man,  whom,  like  almost  all  heroes,  early  art  formed  with  a  beard, 
improved  art,  on  the  contrary,  without  beard ;  the  former  repre- 
sentation, however,  was  aLsb  preserved  in  many  districts  and  for 
many  purposes. 

The  drapery  of  Ares,  where  he  does  not  appear  entirely  un- 
dressed, is  a  chlamyB.  On  reliefs  in  the  archaic  style  he  is  seen 
in  armour;  in  later  times  he  retained  merely  the  helmet.  He 
psiially  stands;  a  vigorous  stride  marks  the  Gradivus  on  Eoman 
coins;  the  legionary  eagle  and  other  signs,  the  Stator  and  Ultor 
(who  recovered  them);  victories,  trophies,  and  the  olive  branch, 
the  Victor  and  Pacifier.  Scopas  sculptured  a  sitting  Ares,  he  was 
donbtlesB  conceived  as  reposing  in  a  mild  mood,  which  seems  also 
to  be  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  chief  statues  extant  (the  Ludovisi 
Mars),  in  which  a  copy  after  Scopas  is,  perhaps,  preserved  to  us. 
In  groups  he  is  frequently  represented  together  with  Aphrodite, 
symbolical  of  the  union  of  war  and  love,  which  in  the  posture  of 
the  bodies  and  disposition  of  the  drapery,  indicate  a  famous  original. 
In  Roman  ai-t  he  is  sometimes  represented  as  descending  to  lihea 
Silvia,  a  subject  pleasing  to  the  Bomans,  as  they  considered  him 
their  progenitor. 

Attributes  : — 

Spear,  helmet,  and  shield.     The  wolf  and  woodpecker  were 
sacred  to  him. 

Statues  : — 

llie  Ludovisi  Mars.   Villa  Ludovisi,  Rome. 

Borghese  Mars.    Louvre. 

Mars  and  Venus.     Florentine  Gallery. 

Aphrodite. — Venus. 

When  art,  in  the  cycle  of  Aphrodite,  soared  above  rude  stones  and 
shapeless  idols,  it  suggested  the  idea  of  a  goddess  powerfully  sway- 
ing, and  everywhere  prevailing ;  it  was  usual  to  represent  her 
enthroned,  with  symbols  of  blooming  nature  and  luxuriant  fertility ; 
her  drapery  was  complete,  only  that,  perhaps,  the  chiton  partly  dis- 
closed her  left  breast,  and  gi*acefully-folded,  as  an  affected  grace  in 
drapery  and  motion  belonged,  of  all  others,  to  the  character  of  Aphro- 
dite. Art  in  the  Phidian  period  also  represented  in  Aphrodite  the 
sexual  relation  in  its  sacrednoss  and  dignity.     Later  Attic  art  at  first 
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treated  the  idea  of  Aphrodite  with  a  purely  Bensnal  enthnsiasin, 
and  deified  in  her  no  longer  a  world-swaying  power,  but  the  indi- 
vidual embodiment  of  the  most  charming  womanhood  ;  nay,  it  even 
placed  this  ideal,  released  from  moral  relations,  in  decided  contrast 
therewith.     The  forms  which  improved  art  gave  to  Aphrodite  are 
mostly  those  natural  to  the  sex.    She  is  altogether  a  woman,  in  a 
much  fuller  sense  of  the  word,  than  Athena  or  Artemis.     The 
ripened  bloom  of  the  virgin  is,  in  many  modifications,  the  stage  of 
physical  advancement  which  is  adhered  to  in  the  forms  of  the  body. 
The  shoulders  are  narrow,  the  bosom  has  a  maidenly  development, 
the  fulness  of  the  hips  tapers  away  into  elegantly  shaped  feet, 
which,  little  adapted  for  standing  or  treading  firmly,  seem  to  betray 
a  hurried  and  tender  gait     The  countenance  of  Junonian  fulness, 
and  grand  development   of  features  in  the   elder  representation, 
appears  afterwards  more  delicate  and  lengthened ;  the  languishing 
eye  (vypov)  and  smiling  mouth  are  combined  with  the  general  expres- 
sion of  grace  and  sweetness.     The  hair  is  arranged  with  elegance, 
usually  encircled  by  a  diadem,  and  gathered  into  it  in  the  earlier 
representations,  but  Jmotted  together  into  a  bow  (crobylos)  in  the 
undraped  statues  of  Venus,  produced  by  later  art.    Here  also,  the 
essential  modifications  of  the  form,  are  closely  connected  with  the 
drapery.    The  entirely  draped  Aphrodite,  who,  however,  for  the 
most  part  wears  only  a  thin  chiton,  which  but  slightly  conceals  the 
body,  and  with  a  gi'aceful  movement  of  the  left  arm  merely  draws 
forward  a  little  upper  garment,  which   is  fiilling  down  behind, 
is  derived   from  the   Urania  of  the  early  artists;    according  to 
Winkelman    this  celestial  Venus,   the   daughter   of  Jupiter  and 
Harmonia,  is  different  from  the  other  Venus,  who  is  the  daughter  of 
Dione  ;  she  is  distinguished,  he  says,  by  a  high  diadem  of  the  kind 
peculiar  to  Juno.     She  was  worshipped  in  Boman  times  as  mother 
Aphrodite,  Venus  Genetrix,  and  honoured  by  numerous  representa- 
tions, paHly  as  the  progenitrix  of  the  Julian  family,  partly  as  the 
goddess  of  lawful,  wedded  love.     The  style  of  the  period  in  which 
this  manner  of  representation  originated,  combined  to  give  to  this 
class  of  statues  of  Aphrodite  rounder  and  stronger  forms,  shorter 
pi*oportions  of  figure,  and  a  more   matronly  chamcter  than  was 
otherwise   the  custom   in  regard  to  this  goddess.     Very  clearly 
distinguished  from  these  is  a  second  class   of  statues  of  Venus, 
which,  without  the   chiton,  have  only  an  upper  garment  thrown 
round  the  lower  portion  of  the  body,  and  are  chaiacterized  at  the 
same  time  by  the  placing  of  one  foot  on  a  slight  elevation,  as  in  the 
Venus  of  Milo.       In  these  the  goddess   approaches  a  heroine  in 
aspect;  the  forms  of  the  body  are  remarkably  firm,  and,  though 
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slender,  powerfal,  the  bosom  less  ronnded  than  in  others,  and  the 
conntenanoe  famished  with  more  prominent  features,  not  without 
the  ezprossion  of  pride  and  self-cousoiousnesB.  In  this  class  of 
statues,  therefore,  we  must  reooguise  a  Yonus  victorious,  whether 
she  embraced  Ares  himself,  or  held 
in  her  hands  his  heloiet  and  shield, 
or  a  palm,  or  the  apple,  as  a  sign 
of  victory.  She  is  also  represented 
in  a  less  powerful  form,  but  of 
greater  fulness  and  roundness,  aa 
AxADTOMENic,  which  reprcscnts  her 
at  the  bath  covering  her  bosom 
with  a  piece  of  drapery  which 
hangs  round  behind  her.  Another 
form,  over  delicate  and  flowing,  is 
observable  in  the  meretricious  statue 
of  Aphrodite  Callipygos.  On  the 
other  hand,  ancient  art  felt  itself 
challenged  to  the  observance  of  the 
purest  proportions,  the  most  fault- 
less representation  of  beautiful 
forms,  when  the  goddess  appeared 
completely  unveiled.  Although 
the  bath  was  originally  imagined 
as  the  occasion  of  Ibis  unveiling, 
here  all  reference  to  action  dis- 
appears; the  statue  is  entirely  a 
symbol  of  female  loveliness,  height- 
ened by  the  manifestation  of  natural 
shame,  and  of  womanhood  in  gene- 
ral. Of  this  kind  was  the  cele- 
brated Venus  of  Cnidos,  by  Praxi- 
teles, of  which  the  Venus  de  Medici, 
the  Veuns  of  the  Capitol,  and  other 
Venuses  in  a  similar  position,  are 
supposed  to  be  either  imitations  or 
copies.  Other  attitudes  which  indi- 
cate more  movement  and  action,  vekdb  or  the  oahtol. 
notwithstanding      the       particular 

charms  which  they  unfold,  have  not  the  same  pervading  and  uni- 
form fulness  of  beauty  as  the  chief  statues  before  described.  To 
this  class  belong  those  crouching  in  the  bath,  girding  themselves 
with  the  cestus,  putting  on  a  shoulder-belt  or  sandals. 
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In  groups  Aphrodite  frequently  appears  with  her  child  Eros  in 
fondling  representations,  and  with  the  Charites  (Gnkces),  when  she 
is  adorned  by  them.  There  are  also  numerous  representations  of 
Aphrodite  as  a  sea  deity,  in  which  the  loveliest  pi-oduct  of  the 
watery  deep  is  usually  combined  and  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
grotesque  beings  which  are  destined  to  express  the  wild  and 
changeable  nature  of  the  ocean.  Among  the  proper  love  intrigues 
of  Aphrodite,  her  amour  with  Ares  and  the  legend  of  Adonis  gave 
not  a  little  occupation  to  Greek  art  in  the  good  times.  More  works 
of  art  relate  to  Uie  Trojan  my  thus ;  the  competition  for  the  prize  of 
beauty  gave  to  artists  of  different  kinds  occasion  for  manifold 
representations.  A  very  excellent  work  of  sculpture — Aphrodite  per- 
suading Helen  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  Paris — forms  the  basis  of 
numerous  reliefs  still  preserved.  The  goddess  is  frequently  seen 
aiding  lovers — for  instance,  Feleus  in  the  obtainment  ci  Thetis, 
especially  in  vase  paintings,  either  enthroned  or  standing,  bat 
always  completely  draped,  for  the  naked  Aphrodite  of  later  art  is 
foreign  to  the  vase  style.  Here  we  only  recognise  her  by  her 
elegant  drapery  and  her  manner  of  holding  it,  and  also  by  her 
attributes. 

Attributes  : — 

The  dove,  the  swan,  the  swallow,  the  sparrow,  a  bird  called 
iynx,  the  myrtle,  the  rose,  the  apple,  a  mirror. 

Early  Eepbesentation  :— 

On   the  triangular  altar,   Louvre;   on   the  puteal,   in   the 
Capitol. 

Statues  : — 

The  Venus  de  Medici,  Florentine  Gallery. 

Venus  Victrix,  of  Melos,  Louvre. 

Venus  of  the  Capitol. 

Eepetition  in  the  British  Museum. 

Venus  Genetrix,   Louvre.     According  to  Flaxman,  a  copy 

of  the  draped  Venus  of  Cos. 
Venus  of  Aries,  Louvre. 
Townely  Venus,  British  Museum. 
Venus  Callipygos,  Naples. 
Venus  Victrix,  with  Cupid,  of  Capua,  Naples. 
Venus  of  Ostia,  called  also  Angerona,  British  Museum. 
Crouching  Venus,  Florentine  Gallery. 
Venus  of  Menophantus,  Chigi  Palace,  Kome. 
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Ey  the  aboriginal  inhabltante  of  Greece,  Hermes  was  represented 
AS  the  giver  of  all  good,  in  the  form  of  a  stake  provided  with  a 
bearded  head  and  a  phallus.  In  the  further  advance  of  civilization, 
gain  and  traffic  being  the  chief  object  of  men's  wishes,  he  was  con- 
verled  into  an  economical  and  mercantile  deity,  and  received  the 
form  of  an  active  powerful  man  with  thick  pointed  beard,  and  long 
tresses,  in  a  chlamys  thrown  back — Ihe  dress  best  adapted  for 
rapid  movement — with  a  travelling  hat,  talaria,  and  the  kerykeion 
(cadiicens)  in  his  hand,  which  is  often  like  a  sceptre.  He  is  thus 
exhibited  nnivereally  in  works  of  early  art. 

The  higher  development  of  tho  fonn  of  Hcrmee  originated  with 
the  Gymnasia,  over  which  the  god  had  presided  fi^om  early  times,  as 
he  from  whom  flows  corporeal  vigour. 
It  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
later  Attic  school,  after  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  He  now  became  the  gym- 
naslically  perfected  ephebos,  with  large 
expanded  chest,  slender  bnt  powerful 
limbs,  which  had  received  their  de- 
velopment especially  throngh  the  exer- 
cises of  tie  Pentathlon  (running,  leap- 
ing, and  the  disons)  ;  hia  dress  that  of 
the  Attic  ephebi,  a  chlamys,  which  ap- 
pears for  the  most  part  much  abridged, 
and  not  nnfirequently  the  petaeos  as  a 
covering  for  tho  head,  the  hair  of 
which,  according  to  the  onstom  of 
young  men  at  that  age,  appears  cut 
short  away,  and  not  mnch  curled,  llie 
features  indicated  a  calm  and  acute 
intellect,  and  a  friendly,  benevolent 
disposition,  which  is  also  expressed  in 
the  gentle  inclination  of  the  head ;  they  mbrcdby, 

do  not  pretend  to  the  noble  and  prond 

look  of  Apollo,  but  with  broader  and  flatter  fbims,  have  still  some- 
thing uncommonly  fine  and  gracefnl.  Winkelman  remarks  :  "  The 
youth  which  is  SO  beautiful  in  Apollo,  advanoM  to  mature  years  in 
other  youthful  gods,  and  becomes  manly  in  Mercnry  and  Mars. 
Mercury  is  distinguished  by  a  particular  delicacy  of  countenance, 
which  Aristophanes  would  have  called  Attucov  (SXhtm,  an  Attic  look, 
and  his  hair  is  short  and  curly."     Among  the  statues  we  distinguish, 

N  2 
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first,  a  class  in  which  tho  Ilcrmes  ideal  evidently  soared  to  its 
highest  point :  figures  of  ripened  youth,  and  full  of  solid  strength,  the 
expression  of  whose  countenance  melts  into  a  genUe  smile,  in  firm 
tranquil  posture,  the  chlamys  thrown  back  from  the  beautifully  turned 
limbs,  and  wrapped  round  the  left  arm;  in  these,  Hermes  was 
evidently  conceived  as  patron  of  gymnic  exercises  and  bestower  of 
bodily  strength,  as  the  palm-tree  beside  him  also  indicates,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Belvidere  Mercury.  This  was  formerly  styled 
an  Antinous  and  a  Meleager,  but  its  resemblance  to  the  Famese 
Mercury  and  to  a  gem  in  the  Florentine  Gallery  haye  proved  it  to 
be  a  Mercury.  Next  to  these  come  statues  similarly  draped,  in 
which,  however,  the  gesture  of  the  uplifted  right  hand  shows  that 
Hermes  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  god  of  eloquence,  as  Hermes 
Logics :  a  conception  which  was  very  easily  and  naturally  formed 
out  of  that  of  the  god  of  gain  and  herald  of  the  gods.  As  executor 
of  the  oonmiands  of  Zeus,  we  see  him  half  sitting  and  already  half 
springing  up  again,  in  order  to  hasten  away ;  sometimes  in  bronzes, 
winging  his  flight  gaily  through  the  air ;  also  reposing  after  a  long 
journey,  when  he  leans  his  arm  merely  on  a  pillar,  and  does  not 
double  it  over  his  head — an  attitude  which  would  be  too  effeminate 
and  careless  for  Hermes.  Hermes,  the  perfoimer  of  sacrifices ;  the 
protector  of  cattle,  and  especially  of  sheep;  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  to 
whom  therefore  the  tortoise  is  sacred ;  lastly,  the  guide  of  souls 
and  restorer  of  the  dead  to  life,  is  seen  chiefly  in  works  of  slighter 
compass.  He  is  also  represented  as  a  thievish  child,  illustrating 
the  Homeric  myth.  The  purse  was  an  attribute  of  Hermes  in 
later  times. 

Attributes  : — 

The  Petasos,  a  travelling  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  which  in 
later  times  was  adorned  with  two  small  wings.  The 
herald's  staff  (pa)33o$).  The  winged  sandals  (^c&Xa).  The 
caducous,  the  palm-tree,  the  tortoise. 

Bust  : — 

In  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Statues  : — 

The  Belvidere  Mercury,  Vatican. 
Mercury,  in  the  Yilla  Albani. 
The  Famese  Mercury,  British  Museum. 
Mercury,  Lansdowne  House. 
Mercury  reposing,  in  bronze,  Naples. 
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Hbstia — Vesta. 
Hie  form  of  thia  goddees  is  that  of  a  womau  in  matronly  ooetume, 
yet  withont  the  charaoter  of  motherlineaB,  standing  at  real  or  en- 
throned, with  broad  powerful  forms,  and  a  serioas  exproesiou  ui  her 
clear  and  simple  featnree. 
Statue  ; — 

Vesta,  formerly  in  the  Giustiniani  Pahice. 

DiosYSDa— Bacchus. 
The  elder  Dionysus,  commonly  called  the  Indian  Baoehna,  was 
repreaented  under  a  stately  and  majestic  form,  with  a  magnificent 
luinriance  of  curling  hair  restrained  by  the  mitis,  gently  flowing 
beard,  clear  and  blooming  featnres,  and 
the  oriental  richitess  of  an  almost  femi- 
nine drapery,  with  usually,  at  the  same 
time,  the  drinMng  cnp,  or  karchesion, 
and  a  Tine-shoot  in  his  hand.  Itwaanot 
till  afterwards, — at  the  time  of  Prax- 
iteles, that  the  yonthful  Dionysus,  con- 
ceived as  at  the  age  of  the  ephebos,  was 
modified  therefrom ;  in  him  also  the 
corporeal  forms,  which  flow  aoftly  into 
CHie  another  without  any  prominent 
muscular  development,  be^)eak  the  half- 
feminlQe  nature  of  the  god,  and  the 
features  of  the  countenance  present  a 
peculiar  blending  of  happy  intoxica- 
tion, 'with  a  dark  and  undefined  long-  BUfr  or  indiaij  bacohcb. 
ing,  in  which  the  Bacchian  &ame  of 

feeling  appears  in  ils  moat  refined  form.  'Winkelman  thus  cha- 
racterizes  him :  "  In  the  most  beautiful  statues,  he  always  appears 
with  delicate,  round  limbs,  and  the  full  expanded  hipa  of  the  female 
sex,  for,  according  to  the  fable,  he  was  brought  up  as  a  maiden. 
The  forms  of  his  limbs  are  soft  and  flowing,  as  though  inflated 
by  a  gentle  breath,  and  with  scarcely  any  indication  of  the  bonea 
and  cartilages  of  the  kneea,  juat  as  these  are  found  in  yontha  of 
the  most  beautifol  shape.  The  type  of  Bacchus  ia  a  lovely  boy, 
who  is  treading  the  boundaries  of  the  spring-time  of  life  and 
adolescence,  in  whom  emotions  of  voluptuouenesa,  like  the  tender 
shoota  of  a  plant,  are  budding,  and  who,  aa  if  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  half  in  a  dieam  of  exquisite  delight,  is  begiouing  to 
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collect  and  verify  the  pictnroe  of  his  fancy  ;  his  feat-jres  are  full  of 
Bweetness,  but  the  joyousnees  of  his  soul  is  not  manifested  wholly  in 
hia  cotmtenance."     Yet  even  these  forms  and  features  admit  of  a 


grand  and  powerfully  impressive  development,  in  which  DionysuB  in 
revealed  as  son  of  the  lightning,  as  the  god  of  irreaietible  powei". 
The  mitra  around  the  forehead,  and  the  vine  or  ivy  crown  throwing 
its  shade  from  above,  produce  a  very  advanlageons  effect  in  the 
Bacchian  expression  ;  the  hair  flows  down  softly  and  in  long  ringlets 
on  the  shoulders ;  the  body,  wilh  the  exception  of  a  roo-skin,  vt^pli;. 
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thrown  aroiiiid  it,  is  usually  qxiite  naked,  only  the  feet  are  some- 
times  covered  with  high,  ornamented  boots,  the  Dionysian  cothurni ; 
the  light  ivy- entwined  staff  with  the  pine  cone  (narthex,  thyi-sus) 
serves  as  a  supporting  sceptre.  However,  a  himation  falling  down 
to  the  loins  is  also  suitable  to  the  character  of  Dionysus ;  sometimes, 
too,  in  later  art  he  is  dressed  completely  in  female  fashion.  The 
posture  of  the  statues  of  Dion3'sus  is  generally  that  of  reclining 
comfortably,  or  lying ;  he  is  seldom  enthroned ;  in  gems  and  in 
pictures  we  see  him  walking  with  tottering  steps,  and  riding  on  his 
favourite  animals,  or  drawn  by  them.  A  favoured  satyr  is  often 
given  him  as  a  support,  Methe  is  his  cupbearer.  Many  other  repre- 
sentations of  Dionysus  are  found  in  works  of  art  in  connection  with 
the  various  myths  related  of  him.  His  being  carried  by  Hermes  as 
a  child,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  his  finding 
his  bride  Ariadne,  the  Naxian  solemnization  of  his  nuptials,  are 
frequent  subjects  in  works  of  art.  He  is  also  represented  in  the 
circle  of  frenzied  maenads,  subduing  and  punishing  Pentheus  and 
Lycurgns,  the  insulters  and  foes  of  his  worship,  and  also  the  piratical 
Tyrrhenians,  by  means  of  his  bold  satyrs,  and  in  rich  relievo  repre- 
sentations, celebrating  the  triumphs  of  the  conquest  of  India. 

Attributes  : — 

The  thyrsus,  the  vine,   laurel,   the  dolphin,  the   tiger,   a 
serpent,  lynx,  panther,  and  the  ass. 

Elder  or  Indian. 
Bust  : — 

Indian  Bacchus,  Louvre,  British  Museum. 

Statues  : — 

Indian   Bacchus,  Vatican;  on  the  border  of  the  mantle  i8 
inscribed  Sardanapalus. 

Youthful  Dionysus. 
Busts  : — 

Vatican,  British  Museum. 

Statues  : — ^ 

The  Ludovisi  Bacchus. 

Bacchus,  Villa  Albani. 

Bacchus,  Louvre. 

Bacchus  handing  bunch  of  grapes  to  panther,  Vatican. 

Bacchus  pouring  wine  from  Karchesion,  Florentine  Gallery. 

Famese  Bacchus,  Naples. 

Bichelieu  Bacchus,  Louvre. 

Bacchus  and  Ami)elus,  British  Museum. 
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DEITIES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  DIONYBUa 

Satybs,  Fauns. 

Their  chamoteristica  are  limbs  powerfully  built,  but  not  ennobled 

by   gymnastice,   eometimes    flabby,  sometimes    firm  ;    snub-nosed, 

and  otbei'wise  unnobly  formed  cxiuntenances,  with  pointed  goat-liko 


ears ;  sometimes  also  protuberances  on  tbe  neck,  and  in  old  figures 
balcinesB  uf  the  forehead ;  tlie  hair  biistly  and  often  erect ;  moreover,  a 
Ncunty  tail ;  tbcec  m-v  tbe  marku,  in  very  manifold  gradations,  how- 
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eyer,  of  the  figures  which  were  called  satyrs  in  the  genuine  language 
of  Greek  poetry  and  art,  from  which  the  Eoman  poets  first  ventured 
to  depart,  who  identified  them  with  the  Eoman  fauni,  who  are 
described  as  half  men,  half  goats,  and  with  horns.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  satyrs  rise  into  very  noble,  slender  shapes,  which  are 
scarcely  betrayed  by  anything  but  the  pointed  ears.  Winkelman 
says,  "•  The  most  beautiful  statues  of  fauns  present  to  us  an  image  of 
ripe  beautiful  youth,  in  perfect  proportion.  Several  statues  of  young 
satyrs  and  fauns,  resembling  each  other  in  attitude  and  feature, 
have  been  found  in  Home,  the  original  of  which,  it  is  possible,  was 
the  celebi-ated  satyr  of  Praxiteles,  which  was  regarded  by  the  artist 
himself  as  his  best  work.** 

The  more  decided  satyrs*  forms  may  be  classified  as  follows:  1. 
The  gracefally  reclining  flute-players,  with  indolence,  and  a  slight 
dash  of  petulance,  but  without  rudeness  in  the  expression.  2.  The 
sturdy  and  joyous  figure  of  the  cymbalists.  3.  Dancers.  4.  The 
wild  enthusiastic,  inspired  by  Bacchus.  5.  Slender  and  powerfiill}'- 
built  hunters.  6.  SatjT^  lying  at  ease,  often  with  pretension  to  the 
completion  of  some  great  work.  7.  Sleepers  stretched  out  comfort- 
ably, also  in  a  coarse  and  indecent  manner,  exhaling  the  perfumes  of 
wine.  8.  Lascivious  satyrs,  drawing  the  garments  from  the  persons 
of  Bacchantes  and  Hermaphrodites,  and  struggling  with  them.  9. 
Satyrs  occupied  with  the  processes  of  preparing  wine  in  the  earliest 
and  simplest  marjier,  and  exhibiting  their  rude  efforts  with  a  sort  of 
pride.  10.  Carousing  figures  pouring  out  wine  for  themselves.  11.  The 
combatants  of  tLe  Tyrrhenians,  amid  whose  wildness  there  gleams 
through,  neverthv»less,  an  insolent  joviality.  Earlier  antiquity  formed 
satyrs  more  as  bugbears  and  caiicatures;  the  more  tender  and 
youthful  forms,  in  which  there  is  combined  with  the  satyric 
character  an  exceedingly  graceful  figure  and  an  amiable  roguishness, 
first  made  their  appearance  in  the  later  Attic  school.  Flaxman  thus 
characterizes  them  :  '*  The  fauns  are  youthful,  sprightly,  and 
tendonous,  their  faces  round,  expressive  of  merriment,  not  without 
an  occasional  mixture  of  mischief.*' 

Statues  : — 

ITie  satyr  or  faun,  Capitol,  Vatican ;  ancient  copies  of  the 

Satyr  of  Praxiteles, 
The  Barberini  Faun,  Munich. 
ITie  Faun,  in  rosso  antico,  Capitol. 
'      Bondanini  Faun,  British  Museum. 
Drunken  Faun,  Vatican. 
The  Dancing  Faun,  Florentine  Gallery. 
Young  Faun  playing  the  pipe.  Louvre. 
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SlLENI. 

The  older  satyrs  were  generally  named  Sileai,  but  one  of  these 
Siloni  is  commonly  known  as  tfae  Silenos,  who  always  accompanies 
Dionysus.  IIo  is  rnmally  represented  as  a  jovial  old  man,  with  a  bald, 
head,  a  puck  noee,  fat  and  round,  and  generally  intoxicated.  He  is 
generally  repre>>ented  riding  on  an  ass,  or  supported  by  other  satTTs. 
Statues  ; — Silenus,  with  infant  Bacchus  in  his  arms,  Louvre. 
Ditto,  Vatican. 


Pan. — Before  the  age  of  Pi-axileles  ho  was  uenally  represented  in 
a  human  form,  and  was  characterized  by  the  shepherd's  pipe,  Ihe 
pastoial  ci'ook,  the  dieordered  hair,  and  also  spronting  horns.     The 
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goat-fuoted,  horned  and  hook-noec  form  became  afierwardg  the  nile 
prubnbly  llirough  the  Praxitelean  art.  Id  it  Pan  appears  ae  an 
active  leaper  and  dancer,  and  the  amusing  buffoon  in  the  cycle  of 
Dionysus.  As  a  peaceful  syrinx-player,  he  inhabits  the  grottoes 
consecrated  to  him,  where  his  figure  ia  not  unfrequently  found,  amid 
gracdful  nymphs,  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock. 

SrATDE : — Pan,  British  Musenm. 

Mjenades  (Bacchahtks).     Bacch*. 

The  female  companions  of  Dionysus,  in  his  wanderings  through 
ihc  east,  HTo  represented  as  crowned  with  vino-leaves,  clothed  with 
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fawn-Bkins,  carrying  in  their  hands  tho  thyrsus.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  revelling  enthusiasm,  dishevelled  hair,  and  head 
thrown  back,  with  thyrsi,  swords,  serpents,  dismembered  roe-calvee, 
tympana,  and  fluttering,  loose  flying  garments. 

Bas-Rblikf  : — 

Bacchante,  attributed  to  Soopas,  British  Museum. 


Cejitaurs. 
In  earlier  times  they  were  represented  in  front  entirely  as  men, 
with  the  body  of  a  horse  growing  on  to  them  behind ;  but  afterwards, 
perhaps  from  the  time  of  Phidias,  the  forms  were  blended  much 


CENTAUR. 


more  happily,  by  the  joining  of  the  belly  and  breast  of  a  horse  to 
the  upper  part  of  a  human  body,  the  forms  of  whose  countenance, 
pointed  ears,  and  bristly  hair  betray  an  affinity  to  the  satyr. 

Statuks  : — 

Borgheso  Centaur  with  Eros  on  its  back.  Louvre. 
Centaurs,  with   names  of  sculptors,  Aristeas  and  Paphias, 
Capitol. 

Bas-Kkuefs  : — 

Metopes  of  the  Parthenon. 
Phigaleian  Marbles. 
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At  first  Eroa  was  represented  in  temple  statiiea  ae  a  boy  of 
derelopcd  beauty  and  tender  grace  of  mien,  and  this  mode  of  repre- 
sentation preyailg  thioughoiit  in  the  different  statues  of  the  god  still 


extant.  A  later  art,  however,  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  which 
was  allied  to  the  toying  poetry  of  the  Anacreontica,  preferre^l 
the  childish  form  for  «uch  purposes.  In  the  imitations  of  (he  famous 
statue  of  Praxiteles,  he  is  represented  as  a   slender,  imdevelnped 
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boy,  full  of  liveliness  and  activity,  earnestly  endeavouring  to  fasten 
the  strings  to  his  bow.  He  is  also  frequently  represented  with 
Psyche. 

Statues  : — 

Copies  of  the  Cnpid  of  Praxiteles,  Vatican,  Capitol,  British 

Museum,  Louvre,  Villa  Albani. 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  Florentine  Gallery. 

Hermaphroditus. 

Hermaphroditus  was  a  fisivoiirite  subject  of  later  art,  being  an 
artistic  creation  of  fancy.  He  combines  the  form  of  the  female  sex, 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  male.  He  is  usually  represented 
reclining  in  gentle  slumber  on  a  couch,  or  fanned  while  asleep  by 
cupids. 

Statues  : — 

Florentine  Gallery. 
Villa  Borghese. 

Psyche. 

Pysche,  as  the  soul,  appears  as  a  virgin  with  butterfly  wings.  At 
a  later  period,  after  the  myth  of  Apuleius,  there  are  frequent  repre- 
sentations of  the  loves  of  Eros  and  Psyche. 

Statue  : — 

Psyche,  Naples. 

Charites.     (The  Graces.) 

They  were  the  attendants  of  Venus.  In  early  times,  they  were 
represented  draped.  In  later  times,  they  were  figured  completely 
undraped,  and  are  characterized  by  the  joining  of  hands,  or  mutual 
embracing. 

Early  Representation  : — 

On  triangular  altar,  Louvre. 

S  PATOES  : — 

In  the  sacristy  of  the  Cathedml  of  Siena. 

The  Muses. 

In  the  most  ancient  works  of  art  we  find  only  three  muses,  and 
their  attributes  are  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  flute,  the  lyre. 
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or  tha  barbitoD ;  it  was  not  until  the  more  modem  ideal  of  Apollo 
Husagetes,  in  the  garb  of  the  Pythian  musicians,  was  developed. 


that  the  number  nine  was  established  by  several  famous  artists  in 
regard  to  these  virgins,  who  were  in  like  manner  clad  for  the  most 
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part  in  theatrical  drapery,  with  fine  intellectual  conntenances,  dis- 
tingoifihed  from  one  another  by  expression,  attributes,  and  sometime 
also  by  attitudes.  1.  Calliope,  the  muse  of  epic  poetrj',  is  charac- 
terized by  a  tablet  and  stylus,  and  sometimes  by  a  roll  of  papers. 
2.  Clio,  the  muse  of  histoiy,  is  represented  either  with  an  open  roll 
of  paper,  or  an  open  chest  of  books.  3.  Euterpe,  the  muse  of  lyric 
poetry,  is  given  a  flute,  and  sometimes  two  flutes.  4.  Melpomene, 
the  muse  of  tragedy,  is  characterized  by  a  tragic  mask,  the  club  of 
Hercules,  or  a  sword,  her  head  is  surrounded  with  vine -leaves,  and 
she  wears  the  cothurnus.  5.  Terpsichore,  the  muse  of  choral  dance 
and  song,  appears  with  the  lyre  and  the  plectrum.  6.  Erato,  the 
muse  of  erotic  poetry  and  mimic  imitation,  is  also  characterized  by 
a  lyre.  7.  Polj'mnia,  the  muse  of  the  sublime  hymn,  is  usually 
represented  leaning  in  a  pensive  or  meditating  attitude.  8.  Urania, 
the  muse  of  astronomy,  bears  a  globe  in  her  hard.  9.  Thalia,  the 
muse  of  comedy,  and  idyllic  poetry,  is  characterized  by  a  comic  mask, 
a  shepherd's  staff,  and  a  wreath  of  ivy.  lliey  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  plumes  on  their  head,  supposed  to  typify  their  victory 
over  the  Sirens. 

Statues  : — 

In  the  Vatican. 

In  the  Museum,  Naples. 

In  the  Villa  Borghose. 

Bas-Belief  : — 

Front  of  Sarcophagus,  British  Museum. 

-^SCULAPIUS. 

iSsculapius  was  represented  as  a  man  of  mature  age,  of  Zeus-like 
but  less  hublimo  countenance,  with  mild  benevolent  expression,  his 
copious  hair  encircled  with  a  fillet,  standing  in  the  attitude  of  one 
ready  to  help,  the  himation  taken  about  the  left  arm,  round  under- 
the  breast.,  and  drawn  tight,  and  the  staff  en  wreathed  with  a  serpent 
in  his  right  hand. 

Statues  : — 

^sculapius,  Vatican, 
^sculapius,  Louvre. 

nYQIEIA. 

The  goddess  of  health  was  represented  as  a  virgin  of  remarkably 
blooming  form,  who  generally  gives  drink  to  a  serpent  from  a 
patera  in  her  left  hand. 
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Rhka. — Cybele. 


HEAD  OF  GTBELE. 

Khea  is  recognised  by  a  crown  of  towers,  the  tympanum  as  a 
symbol  of  her  enthusiastic  worship,  and  her  car  yoked  with  lions. 

Hadks.— Pluto. 

Hades,  the  ruler  of  the  shadowy  realm,  is  distinguished  from  his 
brothers,  Zeus  and  Poseidon,  by  his  heavier  drapery,  by  his  hair 
hanging  down  upon  his  forehead,  and  his  sombre  aspect. 

Bust: — 

Vatican. 

Statue  : — 

Pluto,  Vatican. 

Persephon  e.  — Proserpine. 

She  is  usually  represented  enthroned  by  the  side  of  her  husband 
Hades,  and  sometimes  in  the  act  of  being  carried  off  by  Pluto. 

Statue  : — 

Proserpine,  Vatican. 

MoiR^.     (The  Fates.) 

They  were  three,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos.  In  later  times, 
Clotho  was  represented  as  spinning ;  Lachesis,  marking  out  the 
destiny  on  a  globe ;  Atropos,  sitting.  Lachesis  is  also  to  be  found 
writing,  or  holding  a  roll ;  Atropos  showing  the  hour  on  a  sundial, 
or  holding  scales. 

Tyche. — Fortune. 

She  is  usually  represented  with  a  rudder,  as  guiding  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  and  a  cornucopia  as  a  symbol  of  the  plentiful  gifts  of 
nature,  and  also  with  a  ball  at  her  feet,  showing  the  varying  un- 

0 
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Bteadiness  of  fortane.     Sometimes  ^he  weara  a  diadem,  and  a  veil 
hftDging  over  the   back  of  her  head   to  indicate   her  mysterions 


Statues  : — 

Fortune,  Vatican. 
Fortune,  British  Museum. 


In  the  earlier  times.  Nemesis  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  representations  of  Aphrodite.  So  slight  was  the  distinction 
between  the  representations  of  Nemesis  and  Aphrodite,  that  Agont- 
critus,  the  sculptor,  in  losing  the  prize  in  competition  with  Alci^ 
menos,  for  making  an  Aphrodite,  bya  slight  change  (supposed  to  be 
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by  the  addition  of  some  attribute)  transformed  his  Aphrodite  into  a 
Nemesis,  afterwards  called  the  Nemesis  Hhamnusia.  A  ixagment 
of  this  statiie  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  later  art  she  is 
distinguished  by  the  characteristic  posture  of  the  right  arm;  the 
arm  being  half  raised,  so  as  to  form  an  angle,  and  the  robe  partly 
withdrawn  from  the  breast.     Sometimes  a  wheel  lies  at  her  feet. 

Iris. 
Iris,  the  light-winged  messenger  of  the  gods,  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented in  a  long  and  wide  tunic,  over  which  hangs  a  light  upper 
garment ;  sometimes  in  a  short  tunic,  with  wings  to  her  shoulders 
and  wings  to  her  feet,  carrying  the  herald's  staff  in  her  left  hand, 
and  in  her  right  hand  a  vase  (Trpoxov?). 

Flora, 

The  goddess  of  flowers  and  spring,  is  usually  represented  with 
flowers  in  her  hand. 

Sfatuk: — 

Famese  Flora,  Naples. 

Nike. — Victory. 

Victory  is  represented  in  a  short  tunic,  with  wings,  and  usually 
carries  a  palm.     She  is  also  represented  writing  on  a  shield,  and 
frequently  saoriflcing  a  bull. 
Statue  : — 

Victory,  bronze.  Museum,  Brescia. 
Bas-Eeliefs  of  Victory  sacrificing  a  bull : — 

British  Museum. 

Hebe. 

Hebe  is  generally  represented  completely  draped,  and  with  wings, 
pouring  nectar  from  a  vase. 

Hercules. 

The  heroic  ideal  is  expressed  with  the  highest  force  in  Hercules, 
who  was  pre-eminently  an  Hellenic  national  hero.  Strength,  steeled 
and  proved  by  exertion,  is  the  main  feature,  which  early  Greek  art 
already  indicated  in  its  creations,  but  Myron  and  Lysippus  espe- 
ciall}'  unfolded  into  a  form  which  could  not  again  be  outdone.  Even 
in  the  statues  of  the  youthful  Hercules,  which  are  often  extremely 
noble  and  graceful,  this  concentrated  energy  is  displayed  in  the 
enormous  strength  of  the  muscles  of  his  neck,  the  thickly-set  short 
curlis  of  his  small  head,  the  comparatively  small  eyes,  the  great  size 
and  prominence  of  the  lower  portion  of  tlie  forehead,  and  the  form 

o  2 
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of  the  entire  limba.  But  tho  character  of  the  victorious  combat«nt 
of  monstei-9,  of  the  toil-laden  hero,  is  exhibited  more  clearly  by  the 
matured  figure,  such  as  it  was  perfected  by  Lyaippus,  with  especial 
predilection,  in  the  protuberant  layers  of  muscle  developed  by 
infinite  labour,  the  huge  thighs,  shoulders,  arms,  breast,  and  back, 
and  also  in  the  earnest  features  of  his  compressed  coantenance,  in 


which  the  impression  produced  by  exertion  and  fatigue  has  not  been 
effaced  by  transient  repoGe.  Both  forms  can  still  be  pointed  out  in 
an  almgst  unlimited  cycle  of  adventuros  and  combats;  and  the 
development  of  the  hero  can  be  traced  from  the  serpent- quelling 
child  throughout  all  the  events  of  his  life,  his  twelve  labonrs 
forming  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  representation.  In  earliest 
art,  as  well  as  at  a  later  period,  the  lion's  hide,  the  dab  and  the  bow, 
were  the  ordioary  accoutrements  of  the  hero.  Other  phases  of  his 
character  are  disclosed  by  his  relation  to  Omphale — the  hero  spinning 
in  transparent  female  drapery,  and  the  voluptuous  woman  in  heroic 
nudity,  with  olub  and  lion's  hide.  He  is  supposed  to  be  represented, 
in  the  famous  masterpiece,  the  Torso  Belvidere,  whose  posture 
entirely  agrees  with  that  of  the  hero  reposing  among  sa^TB. 
Hercules  here  rested  on  his  right  arm,  in  which  he  probably  held  a 
cup  (skyphos),  and  had  the  left  doubled  over  his  head.  The  most 
celebrated  statue  of  Hercules  is  the  so-calied  Hercules  Famese, 
which  hears  the  name  of  the  sculptor  inscribed  on  it— GJycon,  the 
Athenian.  From  its  frequent  repetition  in  bronze  and  marble,  oa 
gems  and  coins,  it  must  have  been  universally  admired  in  ancient 
times.     It  represents  Hercules  resting  on  his  club.     It  is  chiefly 
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remarkable  for  the  aoatomical  detail  displayed  in  the  body  and  tho 
h'mlM.  Ftaxman  remarks  that  statues  of  a  much  earlier  date  have 
the  pi'oportions  of  commoQ  men,  and  that  a  series  of  them  may  be 


fonnd  in   various  collections,  gradually  increasing  to  the  terrific 

strength  of  the  Glyoonio  statne. 

T,  Youira  Hercules. 

British  Museum. 
Statue  ; — 

LaDsdown  Collection. 
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Eldbh  HracuLEs. 
Busts  ; — 

In  tlie  British  Museum. 
Statdes  : — 

The  Fanieso  HoiculeB,  Naples. 

The  I'oivo  Bclvidere,  Vatican. 

Hercuics  and  Anteus,  I'illi  Paluce,  Florence. 

Small  etatuea  in  the  Bi-itish  Miia'tiin. 

Thi.seus. 
In  sculpture,  nut  less  than  niytfaolugj',  the  heroic  form  of  T1)c««qk 
was,  aa  early  as  thoFhidian  school,  fai^hioned  after  that  of  ITcrculei); 
lie  received,  however,  a  less  compact  structure  of  body,  one  which 
especially  indicated  activity  in  wrestling,  a  less  compressed  and 
more  graceful  form  of  countenance,  and  short  but  less  crisped  hair  ; 
his  co&tume  is  usually  the  lion's  hide  and  club,  sometimes  ali»  the 
chlamys  and  petasus,  after  the  mannerof  Attio  ephebi.  His  contoat 
with  the  Amazuns,  and  his  vanquishing  the  Minotaur,  form  tbo 
chief  subjects  of  his  myth. 
SrATiTiw: — 

Theseus,  Pediment  of  Parthenon,  Diitish  Museum. 

Ahazons. 

In  statues  and   reliefs   ihey  wei-e  represented    in   t-imple  light 

drapery,  and  with  strong  rounded  forms  of  the  limbs,  which  \vere 


given  to  them  at  the  I'olyclilau  period.     They  are  usually  repro- 
Hented  in  tbo  Doric  cbilon. 
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SXATUhS  :  — 

Amazon,  with  arm  uplifted,  Vatican,  Capitol. 

Bas  REU.IKF : — 

Phigaleian  Frieze. 

Front  of  Sarcophagus,  Capitol. 

Achilles. 

The  hair  reared  up  like  a  mane,  the  nostrils  swollen  with  courage 
and  pride,  a  slender  pillared  neck,  and  thoroughly  nohle  and 
powerful  forms  of  body  belong  to  the  character  of  Achilles,  according 
to  ancient  testimonies,  with  which  such  at  least  of  the  monuments 
as  are  authentic  and  more  carefully  haodled,  are  in  accordance  ;  a 
certain  heroic  attitude,  in  which  the  one  leg  is  quickly  advanced, 
and  the  himation  falls  negligently  over  the  thigh  of  that  limb,  is 
also  at  least  frequently  introduced  in  Achilles;  when  he  is  seated, 
the  himation  is  drawn,  in  the  same  way  as  in  Zeus,  around  the 
lower  poiiions  of  the  figure. 

Busts  : — 

Munich.     Dresden.     Louvre. 
Statues  : — 

Borghoso  Achilles. 

Meleagek. 

Meleager  appears  in  a  celebrated  statue  as  a  slender  but  powerful 
youth,  with  broad  chest,  active  limbs,  curling  hair,  and  a  chlamys 
thrown  back  and  wrapped  round  the  left  arm,  after  the  manner  of 
hunters ;  he  is  a  huntsman  among  heroes ;  the  boar's  head,  on  which 
he  leans,  points  him  out  unmistakeably. 

Statue : — 

Melenger,  Vatican. 

Orpheus. 

The  Thracian  Orpheus  appears  as  an  inspired  Citharsddus,  with  a 
certain  effeminacy  of  conformation,  in  tolembly  pure  Hellenic 
costume  in  earlier  art ;  it  was  at  a  later  period  that  he  received  the 
Phrygian  garb. 

Perseus. 

Perseus  appears  very  like  Hermes  in  configuration  and  costume. 
He  is  frequently  represented  with  talaria,  and  sometimes  holds  the 
head  of  Medusa  in  his  hand. 
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The  UifKiCCRi. — Castor. — Folldx. 
To  the  Diufictiri,  who  always  retained  very  inuoh  of  iheir  divine 
nature,  belong  a  perfectly  unblemiahed  yonthful  beauty,  an  equallv 
Blender  and  powerful  shape,  and,  as  an  almost  never-failing  attribate. 
the  half-oval  form  of  the  hat,  or  at  least  hair  lying  close  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  but  projecting  in  thick  curls  around  tho  forehead  and 
temples.  The  dietinctiou  between  polydeuces  the  boxer,  and  Castor, 
in  his  equestrian  costume,  b-only  to  be  found  where  they  are 
represented  in  heroic  circumstances,  not  where  they  are  exhibited 
as  objects  of  worship,  as  the  Athenian  Anakes  and  as  genii  of  light 
in  its  rising  and  setting.  The  most  celebrated  statues  of  these 
horse-tamers  are  the  two  on  the  Quirinal  Hill  at  Rome ;  though 


styled  the  works  of  FhiiliBs  and  PraxitoloB,  they  are  supposed  te 
have  been  executed  at  Home,  probably  after  the  lime  of  Augustus, 
from  Greek  originals ;  they  aio  of  colossal  proportions,  being  18  feet 


Statuks  : — 

Castor  aud  Pollux,  Quirinal  Hill,  Uome. 
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BAS-EELIEFS. 

Bas-reliefs  are  works  of  sculpture  in  whicli  the  objects  are  not 
isolated,  but  are  attached  to  a  background,  or  to  a  plane  surface,  on 
'which  sometimes  the  sculptured  figures  were  placed,  or  as  is  more 
generally  the  case,  the  entire  background  and  figures  were  formed 
of  the  same  material.  The  term  alto-rilievo  is  used  when  the  figures 
seem  almost  entirely  detached  from  the  background ;  mezzo-rilievo 
when  the  figure  projects  from  the  background  by  about  a  half. 
BasBO-rilievo,  or  bas-relief  when  the  figures  project  slightly  from 
the  background,  and  seem,  so  to  say,  flattened  on  the  background ; 
but  common  use  has  given  to  all  these  works  of  sculpture  the  general 
name  of  b«w-reliefs,  or  basso-rilievo.  By  the  Greeks  the  term  ana- 
glypta  was  applied  to  all  works  in  relief  in  general.  The  "  ectypa 
scnlptnra  "  of  Pliny  also  means  works  in  relief. 

The  work  of  the  sculptor  in  bas-reliefs  presents  greater  diflSculty 
in  proportion  as  the  projection  of  the  figure  is  less ;  for  it  requires 
consummate  art  to  give  size  and  natural  proportions  to  a  figure 
slightly  relieved. 

In  bas-reliefs  the  composition,  the  picturesque  arrangement,  and 
the  grouping  of  the  figures,  are  principally  studied,  and  here  anpther 
difficulty  presents  itself,  as  the  sculptor  has  but  one  background, 
and  not  several,  each  distant  from  the  other,  as  is  the  case  in  paint- 
ing. In  bas-reliefs  the  study  of  the  light  it  receives  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  the  shadows  are  real  shadows,  not  artificial  or  imi- 
tated, and  consequently  the  effect  ought  to  be  carefully  calculated. 
The  alto-rilievo  is  calculated  for  a  high  light,  and  the  basso-rilievo 
for  a  subdaed  light. 

Egyptian, — Bas-relief  was  in  general  use  among  the  Egyptians. 
It  was  employed  to  decorate  the  front  of  the  propyla  of  their  temples 
and  of  their  tombs.  The  style  of  relief  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians 
was  the  intaglio  rilievato,  or  koilanaglypha,  as  termed  by  the  Greeks. 
The  flat  surface  of  the  stone  was  cut  into,  and  thus  formed  the  out- 
line of  the  object  to  be  represented.  Within  this  sunk  space  the 
Egyptian  artist  contrived  to  raise  the  figure  by  cutting  it  deepest  all 
round  the  edge,  and  allowing  it  to  rise  in  a  curved  form  towards  the 
central  parts,  so  that  there  was  no  salient  point  beyond  the  original 
plane.  The  degree  of  elevation  given  to  this  sunk  relief  is  very 
different  in  various  specimens :  in  some  it  is  scarcely  perceptible, 
while  in  others  the  central  parts  of  the  relief  are  almost  on  a  level 
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with  tho  tablet.     The  figures  were  always  sculptured   in  profile 
The  Ecpulchml  tablets  frequentlyaffordexmuples  of  bas-reliefs.     Aw 


example  of  allo-rilievo  will  be  found  in  a  afele,  or  sculptured  monu- 
ment, in  tbe  British  Museum,  which  represents  the  monarch,  lliot- 
mes  III.,  supported  by  the  god  Muntu,  and  the  goddess  Atbor. 

Elnucan. — ITie  earliest  known  exampleB  of  Etruscan  bas-reliefs  are 
tho  cippi,  or  so-called  "altar8"offctidlimeBtone,  from  Chiusi  and  He 
noichbijurhood.     They  show  an    aichaic   Btyle  of  art.     Bas-reliefs 
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alio  of  an  arcbaic  etjle  aro  foniid  on  the  facades  of  the  rock-hown 
Eepulchres,  but  chiefly  on  sarcophagi  and  cinerary  uniB.  The 
riiieiary  ujtjb  of  Volterm  and  Perugia  are  of  a  laler  period,  and  have 
iLoro  of  a  Roman  than  a  Greek  character, 

Greek  and  itoman. —Bas-reliefit  were  executed  by  the  Greeks  from 
the  eartiest  period  ef  art,  and  by  the  Bonians  especially  in  the 
early  period  of  the  Empire.     The  eamo  divereitj'  of  style  will  bo 


found  in  these,  according  to  the  period  of  their  execution;  the  same 
attributes,  the  same  traditions  in  connection  with  goAs  and  men ; 
wtat  has  been  said  with  regard  (o  the  chaiactcrialios  and  distinc- 
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tive  styles  of  etatuoa  and  buste,  can  be  equally  applied  to  bas-reliefit. 
Bas-reliefs  were  genei'ally  used  fur  the  parpoi«  of  adorning  templea, 
altars,  the  basce  of  statues,  and  also  sarcophagi  and  tombs.  In  general, 
some  well-known  myth  of  a  god,  or  hero,  was  traeed  on  them. 


The  finest  existing  examples  of  alto-rilievo  are  those  metopes  which 
adorned  the  temple  of  the  Parthenon.  As  they  were  destined  to 
receive  the  open  light,  tbey  were  executed  in  bolder  relief,  to  insure 
the  masses  of  shadow  which  make  them  conspicnoua.  They  repre- 
sent the  contests  between  the  Centaurs  and  the  Athenians. 
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sculptured  metopes  of  the  temples  of  Selinvs,  in  Sicily,  afford  ex- 
amples of  the  earliest  styles  of  alto>rilievo. 

Mezzo-rilievo  was  generally  used  to  adorn  sculptured  vases  and 
urns.  These  sculptured  vases  probably  ornamented  interiors,  where 
any  indistinctness  in  their  distant  effect,  or  in  unfavourable  light, 
might  be  obviated  by  closer  inspection.  The  celebrated  Medicean 
and  Borghesan  vases,  the  finest  known  examples,  are  ornamented 
with  mezzi-rilievi.  The  frieze  encircling  the  choragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates  is  also  in  mezzo-rilievo.  Mezzo-rilievo  was  also  employed 
(as  well  as  alto-rilievo,  when  in  situations  not  exposed  to  accidents) 
to  ornament  tombs  and  sarcophagi. 

Bas-relief,  or  basso-rilievo,  may  be  fully  exemplified  in  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  that  art  in  the  celebrated  Fanathenaio  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon.      It  was  executed  under  the  direction  of  Phidias 
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himself;  it  was  one  uninten-upted  series  of  bas-reliefs,  which  occu- 
pied the  upper  part  of  the  Parthenon  within  the  colonnade,  and 
which  was  continued  entirely  around  the  building.  By  its  position 
it  only  obtained  a  secondary  light.  Being  placed  immediately  below 
the  soffit,  it  received  all  its  light  from  between  the  columns,  and  by 
reflection  from  tbe  pavement  below.  The  flatness  of  the  sculpture 
is  thus  sufficiently  accounted  for ;  had  the  relief  been  prominent,  the 
upper  parts  could  not  have  been  seen ;  the  shade  projected  by  the 
sculpture  would  have  rendered  it  dark,  and  the  parts  would  have 
been  reduced  by  their  shadows.     The  subject  represents  the  sacred 
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proceeeion,  which  was  celebrated  every  fifth  year  at  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  convoying  in  eolemn  pomp  to  the  tomple  of  the 
Farthemon  the  irnrXo«,or  aacred  veil,  which  was  to  be  snspendcd  be- 
fore the  statne  of  the  goddess  witliin  the  temple.     Mr.  Westmacott 


remarks  that  these  works  are  unquestionably  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  art  that  exist,  and  they  illustrate,  fully  and  admirably,  the  pro- 
gress, and  it  may  be  eaid,  the  consummation,  of  sculptnre.  They 
exhibit  in  a  remarkable  degree  all  the  qualities  that  constitulc  fine 
art, — truth,  beauty,  and  perfect  execution.     In  the  forms,  the  most 
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perfect,  tbe  most  appropriate,  and  tJio  most  gracefiil,  haTo  been 
selected.  The  earliest  known  example  of  bas-relief  is  that  in  tlie 
Louvre  representing  Agamemnon  and  Talthybiua,  It  is  in  very  low 
relief  In  atjle  it  corresponds  with  that  of  the  early  vaso  painting. 
In  the  decline  of  art  in  Greece,  baa-reliefe  were  erected  in  memory 
of  illuBtrions  men  instead  of  statues.  In  Rome  bas-reliefs  were 
more  particularly  employed  in  adorning  arcfaee  of  trinmph,  triumphal 
column?,  and  especially  sarcophagi.     The  subjects  which  decorated 


the  front  of  these  funereal  monuments  were  varions,  though  some- 
times repeated  when  a  subject  was  composed  by  a  celebrated  artist. 
In  general  the  bas-reliefs  of  sarcophagi  are  of  inferior  workmanship ; 
sometimes  the  last  farewell  of  the  deceased  is  represented ;  some- 
times two  figures  only,  and  the  one  which  is  the  object  of  the  atten- 
tions of  the  other,  is  the  figure  of  the  deceased.  Others  represent 
mythological  subjects.  One  in  the  Capitol  presents  a  bas-relief 
which  Flaxman  considers  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  bas-relief. 
It  represents  the  battle  of  Theseus  and  Amazons.  An  excellent  es- 
Bmple,  in  the  British  Museum,  forming  the  front  of  a  sarcophagus, 
represents  Achilles  amongst  tho  daughters  of  Lycomedes.  It  has 
been  remarked  with  regard  to  some  sarcoph^  that  tie  head  of  the 
principal  figure  is  not  finished  ;  it  has  been  infoiTed  from  this  that 
the  Hculptora  preparing  these  monuments  as  objects  for  sale,  did  not 
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terminate  the  head  until  the  sarcophagus  was  sold,  endeavouring 
then  to  give,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  portrait  of  the  deceased. 
Funereal  urns  are  also  frequently  ornamented  with  bas-reliefe, 
several  examples  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum. 
Sepulchral  stelea  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.  They 
are  generally  in  low  relief,  and  usually  represent  some  scene  in 
oonnection  with  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 


MATERIALS  OF  SCULPTURE. 

We  extract  the  following  excellent  summary  of  the  materials  of 
sculpture  from  Professor  Westmaoott's  "  Handbook  of  Sculpture  :*'  — 
**  Every  substance  that  could  by  possibility  be  used  for  carved  works 
has  been  employed  by  sculptors.  Among  the  Egyptians  especially 
the  hardest  were  preferred,  as  basalt^  porphyry,  and  granite,  though 
they  also  worked  extensively  in  other  materials.  Marble,  various 
kinds  of  alabaster,  stone,  ivory,  bone,  and  wood  of  all  kinds,  were 
used  according  to  circumstances.  The  variety  of  marbles  both 
found  and  recorded  is  almost  infinite.  Pliny  supplies  an  interesting 
catalogue  of  those  most  generally  employed  in  ancient  times.  The 
chief  Greek  marbles  were  the  Parian  and  the  Pentelic.  The  former 
was  found  in  the  island  of  Pares,  whence  its  general  name :  but  it 
is  also  alluded  to  as  the  marble  of  Marpessus,  from  the  particular 
mountain  where  it  abounded.  Its  colour  is  a  warm  or  creamy 
white,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  a  sparkling  quality  in  its  crystals, 
from  which  it  is  supposed  it  received  its  epithet  of  *  lychneum.' 
The  Pentelic  marble  came  from  Mount  Pentelicus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Athens.  Its  colour  also  is  white,  but  it  often  has  blue  or 
grey,  and  even  light  green  streaks  running  through  it,  which  gave 
it  a  cold  tone  compared  with  the  Parian  marble.  The  ancients  also 
much  esteemed  a  marble  procured  from  Mount  Hymettus  in  Attica. 
It  bore  in  many  respects  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Pentelic.  A 
great  quantity  of  this  marble  was  imported  into  Italy  after  the 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans.  A  marble  of  Thasos  was  also 
much  used,  but  more  for  architecture  than  for  sculpture.  It  was  in 
this  way  employed  for  baths,  fishponds,  and  for  encasing  buildings. 
Italy  produces  marble  of  a  very  ^nQ  quality.  That  spoken  of  as  the 
marble  of  Luni  was  procured  from  the  range  of  mountains  near 
which  are  situated  the  modem  towns  of  Massa  and  Carrara.  It 
does  not  appear  that  it  was  known,  or  its  quarries  worked  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Crosar,  in  the  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Remains  of  the  former  working  in  the  quarries  of  Luni  may  still  be 
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traced ;  and  it  is  thought  the  material  found  here  was  of  a  some- 
what finer  textnre  than  the  more  modern  produce.  In  many 
respects  the  Italian  is  superior  to  the  Parian  and  Fentelio  marbles. 
The  grain  of  the  Carrara  marble  is  much  closer  and  finer  than  that 
of  Greece,  and  its  general  colour  is  a  rich  white.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that  the  Carrara  marble,  now  so  generally  used  by 
sculptors,  is  not  often  found  quite  pure  in  very  large  blocks.  Veins 
and  spots  of  grey  and  blue-black,  and  red  and  yellow  streaks  (the 
latter  probably  oxides  of  iron)  occur  in  it,  and  the  quality  or  texture 
of  the  material  varies  also  in  different  parts  of  the  quarries. 
Occasionally  large  crystals  are  found  which  resist  the  chisel.  The 
Romans  formerly  procured  a  white  marble  from  some  quarries  they 
worked  in  Africa.  Marble  is  no  longer  procured,  as  a  rule,  from 
Greece,  though  occasionally  blocks  of  it  are  used.  This,  however, 
is  exceptional,  and  the  only  supply  for  general  purposes  of  sculpture 
in  modem  times  is  from  the  above  named  source — the  mountain 
quarries  in  the  former  duchy  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Italy.  Different  kinds  of  marble  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  later  Eomans  in  the  same  piece  of  sculpture,  which  was  then 
tenned  polylithic. 

The  composition  which  was  so  extensively  used  by  the  ancients 
for  statues,  called  by  the  Greeks  chcdeos  (xoAxos)  the  Homans  ce^, 
and  the  modems  hrome,  from  the  Italian  hronzo,  a  name  derived 
from  its  colotir — ^a  rich  brown — is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  with 
someidmes  small  portions  of  other  metals.  The  composition  of  this 
material,  so  extensively  used  by  the  artists  of  antiquity,  appears  to 
have  been  a  subject  of  the  greatest  care.  The  mere  list  of  titles  of 
the  different  kinds  of  bronze  known  to  and  used  by  the  ancients  is 
astonishing  from  its  extent,  and  the  refinements  it  suggests  in  their 
practice.  A  few  of  the  most  important  only  need  be  mentioned  to 
show  the  student  how  profoundly  all  subjects  connected  with  their 
art  were  considered  by  the  great  masters  of  sculpture.  There  were 
even  rival  schools  for  its  preparation.  Pliny  especially  records 
those  of  JBgina  and  Delos ;  and  says  the  highest  honour  was  given 
to  the  Delian  and  the  next  to  the  .^^netan  bronze.  It  has  been 
apposed  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch  that  this  famous  bronze  of 
Belos  was  of  a  pale  colour ;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  time  of  this 
writer  the  secret  of  its  composition  was  unknown.  Pliny  says  that 
there  was  rivalry  between  two  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  best 
period  of  the  art  in  the  material  each  employed.  Myron  used  the 
bronze  of  Delos,  Polycletus  that  of  ^^gina.  Besides  these  more 
especially  celebrated  bronzes  of  Delos  and  ^gina,  there  were  at 
least  three,  if  not  more,  varieties  of  the  Coi-inthian.     That  which 
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was  called  ces  Candidnm  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  portion  of  silver 
mixed  with  it,  which  gave  it  a  white  or  light  tint.  There  was  also 
the  famous  cb8  CoriniMum,  which  it  was  pretended  was  accidentally 
produced  by  the  melting  and  running  together  of  various  metals 
(especially  gold  and  bronze),  at  the  burning  of  Corinth  by  L. 
Mummius,  about  146  b.c.  A  third  was  a  composition  of  equal  por- 
tions of  different  metals.  The  composition  of  what  is  now  known 
as  bronze,  an  alloy  of  tin  with  copper,  gives,  on  analysis,  very 
nearly  the  same  results  in  all  the  examples  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  examination.  From  10  to  12  parts  of  tin  occur  in  100 
parts,  the  remamder  being  copper. 

Among  the  vaiieties  of  wood  used  by  the  ancients  for  sculpture, 
the  oak,  cypress,  cedar,  box,  sycamore,  pine,  fig,  the  vine,  and  obony 
occur.  Pausanias  mentions  numerous  statues  made  of  wood,  ^oavo, 
but  all  these  works  have  perished. 

Figures  of  wood,  usually  of  small  dimensions,  have  constantly 
been  found  in  Egypt,  preserved  in  the  most  ancient  tombs;  but 
there  are  also  examples  of  Egyptian  statues  on  a  larger  scalo,  and 
even  of  life  size,  made  of  wood.  The  wood  of  which  they  are  mado 
is  usually  sycamore. 

The  ancients  also  used  clay  (terra  cotta)  extensively  as  a  material 
for  sculpture,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  coimtless  number  of  figures, 
reliefs,  lamps,  architectural  ornaments,  vases,  domestic  utensils, 
and  other  objects,  which  are  preserved  in  museums  and  in  similar 
collections.  Usually  such  works  are  of  small  size ;  but  there  are 
statues  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  which  prove  it  was  also  used  for 
statues  of  large  dimensions. 

PAINTING. 

Egyptian, — The  Egyptians  cultivated  painting  from  the  highest 
antiquity ;  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  this  people  afford  exam- 
ples of  it,  such  as  the  tomples,  tombs,  mummies,  and  papyri.  It 
seems  to  have  originated  among  them  from  their  fashion  of  colour- 
ing bas-reliefs  and  statues.  The  colours  they  usually  employed  on 
the  painted  reliefs  and  on  the  stuccoes  are  black,  blue,  red,  green, 
and. yellow.  These  are  always  kept  distinct,  and  never  blended. 
Of  blue,  they  used  both  a  darker  and  a  lighter  shade.  Red  was  used 
to  represent  the  human  flesh.  Most  objects  in  Egyptian  painting 
had  a  distinct  and  conventional  colour.  The  Egyptian  colours  have 
been  analyzed  by  Professor  John  of  Berlin.  All  the  blues  appear 
to  be  oxides  of  copper,  with  a  small  intermixture  of  iron ;  the  result 
of  the  analysis  never  showed  any  cobalt  in  any  of  the  blues.     The 
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reds  may  be  divided  into  brown  reds,  and  brick-ooloured  reds,  and 
are  compoeed  of  a  brown-red  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  lime.  The 
greens  are  a  miztare  of  a  yellow  vegetable  pigment  with  a  copper 
blue.  The  blneish^reen  colonr  sometimea  observed  on  E^-ptian 
antiqaitiea  is  a  faded  copper-bine.  The  yellows  appear  to  be 
vegetable  ooIootb  ;  they  are  often  very  pnre,  and  of  a  bright  sulphur 
colour,  llie  blacks  might  be  from  wine  lees,  burnt  pitch,  charcoal, 
or  soot.     The  whites  were  generally,  no  doubt,  preparations  of  lime 


or  gypsum.  Madder  also  appears  to  have  been  used,  at  least  for 
the  reddish  coloured  dye  of  the  mummy  cloths.  These  colours  were 
used  on  the  hardest  and  softest  atones,  on  wood,  linen,  and  papyrus. 
The  sculptures  of  the  most  ancient  temples  were  coloured.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  exhibit  endlesa  paintings  on  their  walls.    Three 
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daases  of  paintings  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt ;  those  on  the 
walls,  those  on  the  cases  and  cloths  of  mnmmies,  and  those  on 
papyrus  rolls.  I'he  coloured  bas-reliefs  may  be  classed  among  the 
paintings.  The  Egyptians  painted  detached  statnes  also,  examples 
of  which  will  be  fonnd  in  the  British  Museum.  No  31  has  received 
several  coats  of  paint.  They  painted  also  architectural  decorations 
and  columns.  Egyptian  painting  was  imbued  with  one  common 
character,  and  the  same  conventional  style  always  prevailed.  It 
was  not  an  imitation  of  nature,  but  merely  the  harmonious  com- 
bination of  certain  hues,  which  they  well  understood,  as  Sir 
Grardner  Wilkinson  remarks.  The  Egyptian  artists  had  no  idea 
of  perspective ;  objects  on  the  same  plane,  instead  of  being  shown 
one  behind  another,  were  placed  in  succession  one  above  another, 
on  the  perpendicular  wall. 

The  following  description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  painted 
bas-reliefs  were  executed  is  from  Belzoni's  account  of  the  great 
tomb  which  he  opened  in  the  Bibon  el  Molouk,  or  valley  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  at  Thebes.  In  this  instance,  the  reliefs  are  cut 
out  of  the  natural  rock  in  which  the  excavation  was  made ;  but  a 
similar  process  must  have  been  adopted  with  bas-reliefs  cut  on  any 
surface  of  stone.  All  the  figures  and  hieroglyphics  in  this  tomb  are 
in  bas-relief,  and  painted,  with  the  exception  of  one  chamber,  which 
Belzoni  called  the  outline  chamber,  from  its  not  being  finished,  but 
only  prepared  for  the  sculptor.  The  first  process  was  to  make  the 
wall  quite  smooth,  filling  up  the  interstices,  if  any,  with  plaster. 
The  outline  of  the  figures  was  then  drawn  by  some  apprentice  or 
inferior  hand,  in  red  lines,  and  corrected  by  the  priDcipsJ  workman 
in  black.  Then  the  sculptor  chiselled  out  the  form,  cutting  away 
the  stone  all  round  the  outline,  which  would  leave  the  figure 
standing  out  above  the  rest  of  the  stone  to  the  height  of  half  an 
inch,  or  less  if  the  figure  were  a  small  one.  The  angles  of  the 
bas-relief  were  afterwards  roimded,  so  as  to  diminish  the  prominence 
of  the  object,  the  dress  and  the  limbs  were  marked  by  narrow  lines, 
not  more  than  the  thickness  of  a  half-crown  in  depth,  but  exact 
enough  to  produce  tlie  desired  effect.  The  next  process  was  to  lay 
on  a  coat  of  lime  white  work,  which  in  tliese  tombs  is  so  beautiful 
and  clear  as  to  surpass  the  finest  paper.  The  painter  then  com- 
pleted his  work,  using  the  colours  already  described.  When  the 
figures  were  finished,  a  coat  of  varnish  was  laid  on  ;  'or,  perhaps,  in 
some  cases  it  was  incorporated. 

The  process  for  painting  on  the  walls,  both  of  the  natural  rock  and 
constructed  edifices,  where  there  were  no  bas-reliefs,  was  pretty 
nearly  the  same.     The  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine 
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plaster,  ooBfiisting  of  lime  and  gypsum,  which  was  carefully  smoothed 
and  polished.  Upon  this  a  thin  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was  laid, 
and  on  it  the  colours  were  painted,  which  were  bound  fast  either 
by  animal  glue,  or  occasionally  with  wax. 

The  Egyptians  painted  also  on  wood.  The  process  adopted  was  the 
following : — First  a  thin  layer  of  whitewash  or  fine  lime  was  laid 
immediately  on  the  wood,  and  on  this  the  colours,  being  first  mixed 
with  glue  water,  were  placed  by  means  of  a  brush.  Sometimes  a 
more  costly  process  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  sarcophagi  of  wood. 
An  almost  similar  process  was  adopted  in  painting  on  mummy  cloths 
and  mummy  cases.  The  paintings  on  the  papyrus  are  scarcely  more 
than  coloured  hien^lyphic& 

The  variety  of  paintings,  or  exact  representation  of  natural  objects, 
or  of  objects  used  in  the  arts,  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  in  the 
tombs  that  this  endless  variety  is  found  represented.  Besides 
religious  or  funereal  ceremonies,  we  find  represented  there  a  number 
of  scenes  derived  from  civil,  military,  and  domestic  life,  agricultural 
works,  fishing,  the  chase,  dances,  gymnastic  games,  instruments  of 
music  furniture  of  the  greatest  elegance ;  lastly,  views  of  extensive 
gardens,  with  ponds  containing  fish  and  birds,  and  surrounded  by 
fruit-trees, 

^'^  Egyptians  painted  portraits  also.  Kosellini  gives  a  series  of 
portraits  of  Egyptian  kings,  some  from  painted  bas-reliefs,  others  from 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  tombs.  They  go  as  far  back  as  Amunoph  I. 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  They  are  all  in  profile ;  and  though 
drawn  with  strict  regard  to  certain  conventions,  still  the  outline  of 
^  face,  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  has  a  marked  individual 
character,  and  indicates  that  it  is  intended  to  designate  a  particular 
individual 

^^rusoon. — ^llie  Etruscans,  it  is  said,  cultivated  painting  before  the 
Greeks,  and  Fliny  attributes  to  the  former  a  certain  degree  of  perfec- 
tion before  the  Greeks  had  emerged  from  the  infancy  of  the  art. 
Ancient  paintings  at  Ardea,  in  Etruria,  and  at  Lanuvium  still  tq- 
**Jned,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  all  their  primitive  freshness.  According  to 
^^^y»  paintings  of  a  still  earlier  date  wore  to  be  seen  at  Caere,  another 
Etruscan  city.  Those  paintings  mentioned  by  Pliny  were  conmionly 
believed  to  be  earlier  than  the  foundation  of  Home.  At  the  present 
4*y  the  tombs  of  Etruria  afford  examples  of  Etruscan  painting  in  every 
•**ge  of  its  development,  from  the  rudeness  and  conventionality  of 
^y  art  in  the  tomb  of  Veii  to  the  correctness  and  ease  of  design, 
Wid  the  more  perfect  development  of  the  art  exhibited  in  the  painted 
•oenee  in  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii.   In  one  of  these  tombs  the  pilasters 
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are  profusely  adorned  with  arabesques,  and  a  frieze  which  rons  round 
the  side  of  the  tomb  is  composed  of  painted  figures  draped,  winged, 
armed,  fighting,  or  borne  in  chariots.  The  subjects  of  these  paintings 
are  various ;  in  them  wo  find  the  ideas  of  the  Etruscans  on  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  death,  combats  of  warriors,  banquets,  funereal  scenes. 
The  Etruscans  painted  also  bas-relie£3  and  statues. 

Greek. — The  Greeks  carried  painting  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection; their  first  attempts  were  long  posterior  to  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  they  do  not  even  date  as  far  back  as  the  epoch  of  the  siege  of 
Troy;  and  Pliny  remarks  that  Homer  does  not  mention  painting. 
The  Greeks  always  cultivated  sculpture  in  preference.  Pausanias 
enumerates  only  88  paintings,  and  43  portraits ;  ho  describes  on  the 
other  hand  2827  statues.  These  were,  in  fact,  more  suitable  orna- 
ments to  public  places,  and  the  gods  were  always  represented  in  the 
temple  by  sculpture.  In  Greece  painting  followed  the  invariable 
law  of  development.  Its  cycle  was  run  through.  Painting  passed 
through  the  successive  stages  of  rise,  progress,  maturity,  decline,  and 
decay.  Painting  in  Greece  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Sicyon, 
and  to  have  been  originally  mere  outline,  or  monogrammon.  After 
tliis  the  outlines  were  filled  in,  and  light  and  shade  introduced  of 
one  colour,  and  hence  were  styled  monochi'omes.  Gimon  of  Cleonas 
is  the  first  who  is  mentioned  as  having  advanced  the  art  of  painting 
in  Greece,  and  to  have  emancipated  it  from  its  archaic  rigidity.  He 
is  also  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  a  variety  of  colours, 
and  to  have  introduced  foreshortening.  The  first  painter  of  great 
renown  was  Polygnotus.  Accurate  drawing,  and  a  noble  and  distinct 
manner  of  characterizing  the  most  difierent  mythological  forms  was 
his  great  merit ;  his  female  figures  also  possessed  charms  and  grace. 
His  large  tabular  pictures  were  conceived  with  great  knowledge  of 
legends  and  in  an  earnest  religious  spirit.  A  more  advanced  stage 
of  improved  painting  began  with  Zeuxis,  in  which  art  aimed  at 
illusion  of  the  senses  and  external  charms.  He  appears  to  have  been 
equally  distinguished  in  the  representation  of  female  charms  (his 
Helena  of  Crotona),  and  of  the  sublime  majesty  of  Zeus  on  his  throne. 
His  rival  Parrhasius  excelled  in  giving  a  roundness  and  a  beautiful 
contour  to  his  figures,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  richness  and 
variety  of  his  creations.  His  numerous  pictures  of  gods  and  heroes 
attained  the  highest  consideration  in  art.  He  was  overcome,  how- 
ever, in  a  pictorial  contest  by  the  ingenious  Timanthes,  in  whose 
Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  the  ancients  admired  the  expression  of  grief 
carried  to  that  pitch  of  intensity  at  which  art  had  only  daiX3d  to 
hint.     The  most  striking  feature  in  the  picture  was  the  concealment 
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of  the  fece  of  Agamemnon  in  his  mantle.*  Before  all,  however, 
ranks  the  great  Apelles,  who  united  the  advantages  of  his  native 
Ionia — grace,  sensnal  chaiTQS,  and  rich  colouring — with  the  scientific 
serenity  of  the  Sicyonian  school.  To  his  highly  endowed  mind  was 
imparted  grace  (charis),  a  quality  which  he  himself  avowed  as 
peculiarly  his,  and  which  serves  to  unite  all  the  other  gifts  and 
Acuities  "which  the  painter  requires ;  perhaps  in  none  of  his  pictures 
was  it  exhibited  in  such  perfection  as  in  his  famous  Anadyomene. 
But  heroic  subjects  were  likewise  adapted  to  his  genius,  especially 
grandly-conceived  poi*traits,  such  as  the  numerous  likenesses  of 
Alexander,  his  fstther,  and  his  generals.  He  not  only  represented 
Alexander  with  the  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  but  he  even  attempted, 
as  the  master  in  light  and  shade,  to  paint  thunderstorms,  probably 
at  the  same  time  as  natural  scenes  and  mythological  personifications. 
The  Anadyomene  was  transferred  from  Cos  by  Augustus  to  the 
temple  of  D.  Julius  at  Borne,  where,  however,  it  was  in  a  decayed 
state  even  at  the  time  of  Nero.  Contemporaneously  with  him 
flourished  Protogenes  and  Nicias;  Protogenes  was  both  a  painter 
and  a  statuary,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  high  finish  of  his  works. 
Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrated  for  the  delicacy  with  which  ho 
painted  females.  He  was  also  famous  as  an  encaustic  painter,  and 
was  emploj'ed  by  Praxiteles  to  apply  his  art  to  his  statues.  The 
glorious  art  of  these  masters,  343  far  as  regards  light,  tone,  and  local 
colours,  is  lost  to  us,  and  we  know  nothing  of  it  except  from  obscure 
notices  and  later  imitations.  It  is  not  thus  necessary  to  speak  at 
length  of  the  various  schools  of  painting  in  Greece,  their  works  being 
all  lost,  the  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  each  school 
would  be  at  the  present  day  perfectly  useless.  Painting  had  to  follow 
the  invariable  law  of  all  development ;  having  reached  a  period  of 
maturity,  it  followed,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  period  of 
decline  should  begin.  The  tendencies  which  are  peculiar  to  this 
period  gave  birth  sometimes  to  pictures  which  ministered  to  a  low 
sen&nality ;  sometimes  to  works  which  attracted  by  their  effects 
of  light,  and  also  to  caricatui-es  and  travesties  of  mythological 
subjects. 
We  shall  now  make  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Womum's  excellent 

*  The  concealment  of  the  fiice  of  Agamemnon  in  this  plcturo  has  been  generally 
considered  as  a  ''  trick,"  or  ingenious  invention  of  Timantbes ;  when  it  was  the 
result  of  a  fundamental  law  in  Greek  art — to  represent  alone  what  was  beautiful, 
and  never  to  present  to  the  eye  anything  repulsive  or  disagreeable  :  tJio  features  of 
a  father  convulsed  with  grief  would  not  have  been  a  pleasing  object  to  gaze  on, 
heuoo  the  pointer,  fully  conscious  of  the  laws  of  his  art,  concealed  tho  countenance 
of  Agamemnon. 
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article  on  the  vehicles,  materials,  ooloors,  and  methods  of  painting 
used  by  the  Greeks. 

The  Greeks  painted  with  -wax,  resins,  and  in  water-ooloara,  to 
which  they  gave  a  proper  consistency,  according  to  the  material 
upon  which  they  painted,  with  gam,  glue,  and  the  white  of  egg ; 
gum  and  glue  were  the  most  common. 

They  painted  upon  wood,  clay,  plaster,  stone,  parchment,  and 
canvas.  They  generally  painted  upon  panels  or  tablets  (Trtvoices, 
tabulas),  and  very  rarely  upon  walls ;  and  an  easel,  similar  to  what 
is  now  used,  was  common  among  the  ancients.  These  panels  when 
finished  were  fixed  into  frames  of  various  descriptions  and  materials, 
and  encased  in  walls.  The  ancients  used  also  a  palette  very  similar 
to  that  used  by  the  modems,  as  is  sufficiently  attested  by  a  fresco 
painting  from  Pompeii,  which  represents  a  female  painting  a  copy  of 
a  Hermes,  for  a  votive  tablet,  with  a  palette  in  her  left  hand. 

The  earlier  Grecian  masters  used  only  four  colours :  the  earth  of 
Melos  for  white ;  Attic  ochre  for  yellow ;  Sinopis,  an  earth  from 
Pontus,  for  red;  and  lampblack;  and  it  was  with  these  simple 
elements  that  Zeuxis,  Polygnotus,  and  others  of  that  age,  executed 
their  celebrated  works.  By  degrees  new  colouring  substances  were 
found,  such  as  were  used  by  Apelles  and  Protogenes. 

So  great,  indeed,  is  the  number  of  pigments  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors,  and  such  the  beauty  of  them,  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether,  with  all  the  help  of  modem  science,  modem  artists  possess 
any  advantage  in  this  respect  over  their  predecessors. 

We  now  give  the  following  list  of  colours,  known  to  be  generally 
used  by  ancient  painters : — 

Bed. — The  ancient  reds  were  very  numerous,  Ktwdpapi,  /xtXro?, 
cinnabaris,  cinnabar,  vermilion,  bisulphuret  of  mercury,  called  also 
by  Pliny  and  Yitruvius,  minium.  The  KcvydfioLpi  IvSucovj  cinnabaris 
Indica,  mentioned  b}'-  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  was  what  is  vulgarly 
called  dragon's  blood,  the  resin  obtained  firom  various  species  of  the 
calamus  palm.  McXros  seems  to  have  had  various  significations ;  it 
was  used  for  cinnabaris,  minium,  red  lead,  and  rubrica,  red  ochre. 
There  were  various  kinds  of  rubricsd ;  all  were,  however,  red  oxides, 
of  which  the  best  were  the  Lemnian,  from  the  Isle  of  Lemnos,  and 
the  Gappadocian,  called  by  the  Bomans  rubrica  sinopica,  by  the 
Greeks,  Stvoxiris,  from  Sinope  in  Paphlagonia.  Minium,  red  oxide  of 
lead,  red  lead,  was  called  by  the  Bomans  cerussa  usta,  and,  according 
to  Vitruvius,  sandaracha;  by  the  Greeks  /aiXto?,  and  according  to 
Dioscorides,  crav&apoKrj,  It  was  the  colour  which  we  now  call 
vermilion. 
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The  Boman  sandaraoha  seems  to  have  had  various  significations. 
Fliny  speaks  of  different  shades  of  sandaraoha ;  there  was  also  a 
componnd  colour  of  equal  parts  of  sandaracha  and  rubrica  calcined, 
called  sandyz,  which  Sir  H.  Davy  supposed  to  approach  our  crimson 
in  tint ;  in  painting  it  was  frequently  ghized  with  purple  to  give  it 
additional  lustre. 

Yellow. — ^Yellow-ochre,  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  the  «Z  of  the 
Bomans,  the  &xfM.  of  the  Greeks,  formed  the  base  of  many  other 
yellows,  mixed  with  varioas  colours  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Ochre 
was  procured  from  different  parts — ^the  Attic  was  considered  the 
beat ;  sometimes  the  paler  sort  of  sandaraoha  was  used  for  yellow. 

Green. — Chrysocolla,  which  appears  to  have  been  green  carbonate 
of  copper,  or  malachite  (green  verditer),  was  the  green  most  ap- 
proved of  by  the  ancients ;  there  was  also  an  artificial  kind  which 
was  made  from  clay  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
vitriol)  rendered  green  by  a  yellow  die.  The  commonest  and 
cheapest  colours  were  the  Appianum,  which  was  a  clay,  and  the 
creta  viridis,  the  common  green  earth  of  Verona. 

Blue. — ^The  ancient  blues  were  very  numerous ;  the  principal  of 
these  was  cceruleum,  faxzi/09,  azure,  a  species  of  verditer,  or  blue 
carbonate  of  copper,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties.  The 
Alexandrian  was  the  most  valued,  as  approaching  the  nearest  to 
ultramarine.  It  was  also  manu&ctured  at  Pozzuoli.  This  imitation 
was  called  coelon.  Armenium  was  a  metallic  colour,  and  was  pre- 
pared by  being  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder.  It  was  of  a  light 
blue  colour,  and  cost  80  sesterces  a  pound,  about  4^.  10(2.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  ultramarine  (lapis  lazuli)  was  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  armenium,  from  Armenia,  whence  it  was 
procured.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  Pliny's  description,  that 
the  '  sapphirus '  of  the  ancients  was  the  lapis  lazuli  of  the  present 
day.    It  came  from  Media. 

Indigo,  indicum,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients. 

Purple. — The  ancients  had  several  kinds  of  purple,  purpuris- 
simum,  ostrum,  hysginum,  and  various  compound  coloura.  Pur- 
pnrissimum  was  made  from  creta  argentaria,  a  fine  chalk  or  clay, 
steeped  in  a  purple  dye,  obtained  from  the  murex  (irop<^vpa).  In 
colour  it  ranged  between  minium  and  blue,  and  included  every 
degree  in  the  scale  of  purple  shades.  The  best  soH  came  from 
Pozzuoli.  Purpurissimum  indicum  was  brought  from  India.  It 
was  of  a  deep  blue,  and  probably  was  the  same  as  indigo.  Ostrum 
was  a  liquid  coloar,  to  which  the  proper  consistence  was  given  by 
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adding  honey.  It  was  produced  from  the  secretion  of  a  fish  called 
ostrum,  oarpovt  and  differed  in  tint  according  to  the  country  from 
whence  it  came  ;  being  deeper  and  more  violet  when  brought  from 
the  northern,  redder  when  from  the  southern  coasts,  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Roman  ostrum  was  a  compound  of  rod  ochre  and 
blue  oxide  of  copper.  Hysginum,  according  to  Vitnivius,  is  a  colour 
between  scarlet  and  purple.  The  celebrated  Tyrian  d^'e  was  a 
dark,  rich  purple,  of  the  colour  of  coagulated  blood,  but,  when  held 
against  the  light,  showed  a  crimson  hue.  It  was  produced  by  a 
combination  of  the  secretions  of  the  murex  and  buccinum.  In  pre- 
paring the  dye  the  buccinum  was  used  last,  the  dye  of  the  murex 
being  necessary  to  render  the  colours  fast,  while  the  buccinum  en- 
livened by  its  tint  of  red  the  dark  hue  of  the  murex.  Sir  H.  Davy, 
on  examining  a  rose-coloured  substance,  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus. 
which  in  its  inteiior  had  a  lustre  approaching  to  that  of  carmine, 
considered  it  a  specimen  of  the  best  Tyrian  purple. 

Brown. — Ochra  usta,  burnt  ochre. — The  browns  were  ochres 
calcined,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  compounds  of  ochres 
and  blacks. 

Black. — Atramentum,  or  black,  was  of  two  sorts,  natural  and 
artificial.  The  natural  was  made  from  a  black  earth,  or  from  the 
secretion  of  the  cuttle-fish,  sepia.  The  artificial  was  made  of  the 
dregs  of  wine  carbonized,  calcined  ivoiy,  or  lamp-black.  The 
atramentum  indicum,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  was  probably  the  Chinese 
Indian  ink. 

White. — The  ordinary  Greek  white  was  melinum,  an  earth  from 
the  Isle  of  Melos ;  for  fresco-painting  the  best  was  the  African 
paroetonium.  There  was  also  a  white  earth  of  Eretria,  and  the 
annularian  white.  Carbonate  of  lead,  or  white-lead,  cerussa,  was 
apx)arently  not  much  used  by  the  ancient  painters.  It  has  not  been 
foxmd  in  any  of  the  remains  of  painting  in  Roman  ruins. 

Mkthods  of  Painting. — There  were  two  distinct  classes  of  paint- 
ing practised  by  the  ancients — in  water-colours,  and  in  wax ;  both 
of  which  wore  practised  in  various  ways.  Of  the  former  the  prin- 
cipal were  fresco,  al  fresco ;  and  the  various  kinds  of  distemper  (a 
tempera),  with  glue,  with  the  white  of  egg,  or  with  gums  (a 
guazzo) ;  and  with  wax  or  resins  when  these  were  rendered  by  any 
means  vehicles  that  could  be  worked  with  water.  Of  this  latter 
the  principle  was  through  fire  (Sia  wpo^),  termed  encaustic  (cy#cauoTiiaJ 
encaustica). 

Fresco  was  probably  little  euiployod  by  the  ancients  for  works 
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uf  imitative  art,  but  it  appears  to  liave  beon  the  ordinary  method 
of  simply  oolouring  walls,  especially  amongst  the  Eomans.  Colour* 
ing  al  fresco,  in  which  the  colours  were  mixed  simply  in  water,  as 
the  term  implies,  was  applied  when  the  composition  of  the  stucco 
on  the  walls  was  still  wet  (udo  tectorio),  and  on  that  account  was 
limited  to  certain  colours,  for  no  colours  except  earths  can  be 
employed  in  this  way. 

The  fresco  waUs,  when  painted,  were  covered  with  an  encaustic 
varnish,  both  to  heighten  the  colours  and  to  preserve  them  from  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  sun  or  the  weather.  Yitruvius  describes  the 
process  as  a  Greek  practice,  which  they  term  Kav<n%,  When  the 
wall  was  coloured  and  dry.  Funic  wax,  melted  and  tempered  with  a 
little  oil,  was  rubbed  over  it  with  a  hard  brush  ^(seta)  ;  this  was 
made  smooth  and  even  by  applying  a  cauterium,  or  an  iron  pauj 
filled  with  live  coals,  over  the  suiface,  as  near  to  it  as  was  just 
necessary  to  melt  the  wax ;  it  was  then  nibbed  with  a  candle  (wax) 
and  a  clean  cloth.  In  encaustic  painting  the  wax  colours  were  humt 
into  the  ground  by  means  of  a  hot  iron  (called  cauterium)  or  pan 
of  hot  coals  being  held  near  the  surface  of  the  picture.  The  mere 
process  of  burning  in,  constitutes  the  whole  difference  between 
encaustic  and  the  ordinary  method  of  painting  with  wax  colours. 

PoLYCHBOMY. — We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
the  much  canvassed  question  of  painting  or  colouring  statues.  Its 
antiquity  and  universality  admit  of  no  doubt  Indeed,  the  practice 
of  painting  statues  is  a  characteristic  of  a  primitive  and  barbarous 
style  of  art.  Though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  early  Greek  artists 
painted  their  wooden,  clay,  and  sometimes  their  marble,  statues, 
wo  must  positively  refuse  credence  to  what  some  would  wish  us  to 
believe,  that  the  Greek  sculptors  of  the  best  period  coloured  the 
nude  parts  of  their  marble  statues.*    This  mistake  has  arisen  from 

*  The  application  of  colour  to  statues  and  temples  I  would  consider  to  belong 
to  a  late  or  Boman  period  of  art.  As  Nero  had  the  statue  of  Alexander,  by 
Lysippus,  gilt,  so  wo  may  suppose  the  colour,  the  traces  of  which  are  found  on  some 
Greek  statues  of  the  fine  period  of  art,  was  applied  at  a  much  later  period  to  please 
the  false  taste  of  that  age.  Virgil  mentions  a  Cupid  with  coloured  wings ;  tlio 
three  Corinthian  columns  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica,  in  the  Forum,  were 
painted  red,  and  the  Trajan  column  still  retains  traces  of  colour  and  gilding  used 
at  that  period ;  this  practice  was  thus  evidently  in  accordance  with  the  taste  then 
prevailing  in  Roman  art,  the  extravagance  of  which  has  been  deplored  by  Pliny 
and  Yitruvius.  The  following  remarkable  passage  of  Yitruvius  is  to  the  pur- 
pose : — '*  The  ancients  laboured  to  accomplish  and  render  pleasing  by  dint  of  art^ 
that  which  in  the  present  day  is  obtained  by  means  of  strong  and  gaudy  colouring, 
and  for  tlio  effect  which  was  formerly  obtained  only  by  the  skill  of  the  artist,  a 
prodigal  expense  is  now  substituted.    Who,  in  former  times,  used  minium  other- 
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a  misconception  of  the  word  ctrcumZi^,  mentioned  by  Fliny,  whibh 
expresses  a  painting  round  (Trc/Nxpurts),  a  framing  of  the  borders  of 
the  drapery,  the  hair ;  and  sometimes  border  ornaments  variously 
executed  (of  which  the  archaic  Minerva  in  the  Museum  of  Naples  is 
a  valuable  instance) ;  a  painting  of  the  ground  round  the  figures, 
in  order  to  separate  and  make  them  stand  out,  as  Quinctilian  YII  J., 
B.  2|  shows  :  a  "  circumductio  colorum  in  extremitatibus  figurarum, 
qu&  ipsa  figura  aptius  finiuntur  et  eminentius  extant"    This  prac- 
tice was  confined  alone  to  the  metopes,  bas-reliefs,  and  the  back- 
ground of  statues  in  pediments,  and  all  such  objects  as  were  placed 
high  up,  and  were  to  be  seen  from  a  distance.     The  effect  was 
calculated  for  height  and  distance ;  the  most  ancient  instances  of 
which  are  the  metopes  from  the  temple  of  Selinus.    This  mode  of 
colouring  was  practised  only  at  an  archaic  period,  for  Plutarch  tells 
that  the  ancient  statues   (ra  iroXxua.  tojv  ayaX/iara>v)   were   daubed 
with  vermilion,  and  no  stronger  evidence  can  be  adduced  of  the 
imperfection,  antiquity,  and,  we   may  add,  barbarism  of  the  art 
in  any  nation,  than  this  custom  of  painting  sculpture,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  early  sculptures  of  Assyria,  India,  and  Mexico.     The 
KOMcris    applied    by  the  so-called  painters   of   statues,    ayaXfumw 
eyKavoTOL,  to  the  nude  parts,  was  not  paint  or  colouring,  but  white 
wax  melted  with  oil,  which  was  laid  on  with  a  thick  brush,  and 
rubbed  dry  :  *'  ita  signa  marmorea  nuda  curantur,"  Yitruvius  says — a 
practice  adapted  by  Canova.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  proof 
that  the  Greeks  coloured  the  nude  parts  of  their  statues ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  positive  evidence  that  the  masterpiece  of  anti- 
quity, the  Onidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  was  colourless.     That  the 
Venus  de   Medici  had  her  hair  gilt,    cannot  be  adduced  as  any 
evidence,  for  in  the  opinion  of  Flaxman,  to  whose  correct  taste  this 
fashion  was  totftUy  repugnant,  it  is  a  deteriorated  variety  of  the  Venus 
of  Praxiteles,  and  consequently  of  a  later  period,  when  art  was  in  a 
declining  and  degraded  state.     We  may,  therefore,  be  led  to  this 
conclusion,  that  the  custom  of  colouring  sculpture  was  only  practised 

wise  than  as  a  medicine?  In  the  present  age,  howeyer,  walls  are  eyerywhere 
coyered  with  it.  To  this  may  be  added  the  use  of  chrysooolla  (green),  purple,  and 
azure  decorations,  which,  without  the  aid  of  real  art,  produce  a  splendid  effect*' 
In  this  passage  it  is  quite  eyident  that  Yitruyius  places  art — ^that  is,  beauty  of  fcsm 
and  propoition,  and  absence  of  colour,  adopted  by  the  sculptors  and  architects  of 
the  best  period — ^in  opposition  to  the  gaudy  colouring  used  by  the  artists  of  his 
day.  Further,  we  haye  here  cyidenoe  that  red  (minium)  could  not  haye  been 
applied  in  sculpture  or  architecture  by  the  artists  of  the  best  peiiod,  as  in  those 
times  it  was  used  only  as  a  '  medicamentum.'  If  colour  had  been  applied  to  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  by  artists  of  the  age  of  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  or  Lysippus, 
Yitruyius  would  doubtless  haye  referred  to  that  practice  in  this  passage. 
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at  the  worst  periods  of  art,  at  the  archaic  period,  and  when  it  was 
in  its  decline. 

That  Plato  mentions  that  the  artists  of  his  age  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  painting  statues,  is  no  proof  that  the  eminent  sculptors  of 
his  age  coloured  their  marble  statues,  no  more  than  the  modem 
custom  in  Italy  of  painting  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  proves 
that  Michael  Angelo  or  Canova  coloured  their  statues.  It  was 
eyidentlj  a  practice  of  inferior  artists  in  inferior  workmanship  of 
day  or  wood.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  old  religious  practices 
of  daubing  the  early  statues  of  the  gods  with  vermilion,  and  was 
done  to  meet  the  superstitious  tastes  of  the  uneducated.  Statues 
for  religious  purposes  may  have  been  painted  in  obedience  to  a 
formula  prescribed  by  religion,  but  statues  as  objects  of  art,  on 
which  the  sculptor  exhibited  aU  his  genius  and  taste,  were  unques- 
tionably executed  in  the  pure  and  uncoloured  marble  alone.  In 
the  chryselephantine,  or  ivoiy  statues  of  Jove  and  Minerva,  by 
Fliidias,  art  was  made  a  handmaid  to  religion.  Phidias  himself 
would  have  preferred  to  have  executed  them  in  marble.  We  may 
further  remark  that  form,  in  its  purest  ideal,  being  the  chief  aim  of 
sculpture,  any  application  of  colour,  which  would  detract  from  the 
purity  and  ideality  of  this  purest  of  the  arts,  coidd  never  be  agree- 
able to  refined  taste.  We  must  also  consider  that  sculpture  in 
marble,  by  its  whiteness,  is  calculated  for  the  display  of  light  and 
shade.  For  this  reason  statues  and  bas-reliefs  were  placed  either 
in  the  ojien  light  to  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  in  under- 
ground places,  or  thermae,  where  they  received  their  light  either 
from  an  upper  window,  or,  by  night,  from  the  strong  light  of  a 
lamp ;  the  sculptor  having  for  that  purpose  studied  the  effects  of 
the  shadows.  It  must  be  also  remembered  that  the  statues  in  Greek 
and  Boman  temples  received  their  light  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  many  of  the  temples  being  hypaethral,  thus  having  the 
benefit  of  a  top  light,  the  sculptor's  chief  aim.  Colour  in  these 
statnes  or  bas-reliefs  would  have  tended  to  mar  the  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade,  and  blended  them  too  much;  for  example,  colour  a 
photograph  of  a  statue,  of  a  statue  which  exhibits  a  marked  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade,  and  it  will  tend  to  confuse  and  blend  the 
two.  The  taste  for  polychrome  sculpture  in  the  period  of  the 
decline  of  art,  was  obviously  but  a  returning  to  the  primitive  imper- 
fection of  art,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  produce  illusion,  in 
order  to  please  the  uneducated  taste  of  the  vulgar.* 

*  We  may  remark  here  a  curious  analogy  in  the  development  of  art  to  the  deve- 
lopment  of  the  individual  man.  Ab  man  in  his  declining  years  resames  the  child- 
ishness of  his  earliest  days,  so  we  find  in  the  decline  of  art,  a  recnrrence  to  its 
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On  tho  colouring  of  temples  we  have  already  spoken  under  the 
head  of  temples. 

JSoman. — The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  painting  from 
the  Etruscans,  their  ancestors  and  neighhours.  IVadition  attributes 
to  them  the  first  works  which  were  used  to  adorn  the  temples  of 
Kome ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  not  much  consideration  was  bestowed 
either  on  the  arts  or  on  the  artists.  Fabius,  the  first  among  the 
Eomans,  had  some  paintings  executed  in  the  temple  of  Salus,  from 
which  he  received  the  name  of  Pictor.  Julius  CsBsar,  Agrippa, 
Augustas,  were  among  the  earliest  great  patrons  of  artists.  Under 
Augustus,  Marcus  Ludius  painted  marine  subjects,  landscape  deco- 
rations, and  historic  landscape  as  ornamentation  for  the  apartments 
of  villas  and  country  houses.*  At  this  time,  also,  a  passion  for 
portrait  painting  prevailed ;  an  art  which  flattered  their  vanity  Tvas 
more  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  Komans  than  the  art  which  could 
produce  beautiful  and  refined  works,  similar  to  those  of  Greece- 
Portraits  must  have  been  exceedingly  numerous;  Varro  made  a 
collection  of  the  portraits  of  700  eminent  men.  Portraits,  deco- 
rative and  scene  painting  seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art.  The 
example,  or  rather  the  pretensions,  of  Nero,  must  also  have  con- 
tributed to  encourage  painting  in  Eome ;  but  Eoman  artists  were, 
however,  but  few  in  number ;  the  victories  of  the  consuls,  and  the 
rapine  of  the  praetors,  were  sufficient  to  adorn  Home  with  all  the 
masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Italy.  They  introduced  the  fashion  of 
having  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  works  of  Greek  art.     Homan  artists 


earliest,  simplest,  and  oonsequently  most  imperfect  forms,  when  in  its  infancy. 
In  the  age  of  tho  Antonlnes,  when  Roman  art  was  in  its  decline,  this  tendency  waa 
conspicuonaly  eyident  in  its  predilection  for  the  earlier  forms  of  art  and  in  its  repro- 
duction of  Egyptian  statues.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  decline  of  vase-painting  a 
similar  tendency  is  visible.  We  find  the  artists  recurring  to  the  ancient  forms,  and 
imitating  the  subjects  of  the  earlier  vases.  Tho  whole  field  of  art  being  thoronghly 
exhausted,  artists  were  obliged  to  have  recourse,  as  a  novelty,  to  the  reprodnction 
and  imitation  of  the  antique  and  earlier  forms  of  art  The  Pre-Raphaelite  ten- 
dency of  the  present  day,  which  is  also  a  recurrence  to  the  early  forms  of  art,  is  an 
evident  sign  of  the  decline  of  painting. 

*  One  of  the  latest  discoveries  near  Rome  is  that  of  the  Villa  Li  via,  alluded  to 
by  Pliny  as  Villa  Giesarum.  It  is  about  eight  miles  from  the  city.  In  it  baa  been 
discovered  an  apartment  most  exquisitely  ornamented.  The  lower  portions  of  tho 
walls,  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet  from  the  floor,  represent  a  trellis  work,  from 
which  spring  the  most  exquisitely  painted  trees,  shrubs,  plants.  These  are  loaded 
with  fruit  and  flowers,  among  which  a  variety  of  birds  and  *  insects  aro  feeding, 
fluttering,  or  reposing.  As  these  paintings  are  in  a  villa  built  for  Livia  by  Au- 
gustus, the  Roman  antiquaries  have  concluded  that  they  are  of  that  period ;  and 
consequently  may  be  with  p;nod  reason  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Ludius. 
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were  tbe  pupils  of  tbe  Greeks ;  what  w&said  of  the  paintings  of  the 
Greeks  can  be  eqnaUy  applied  to  thoee  of  the  Bemons. 

The  remains  of  paintings  fonnd  at  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and 
in  thti  Kttbs  of  Titns  at  Rome,  are  the  only  paintinga  which  can 


give  US  any  idea  of  the  colouring  and  painting  of  the  ancients, 
which,  tbongh  they  eshibit  many  beauties,  particularly  in  compo- 
sition, are  evidently  the  works  of  inferior  artists  in  a  period  of 
decline.  At  Pompeii  there  is  Bcarcely  a  house  the  walls  of  which 
are  not  decorated  with  fresco  paintings.  The  smallest  apartments 
were  lined  with  stucco,  painted  in  the  most  brilliant  and  endless 
variety  of  colours,    in   compartments,   simply  tinted  with  a  light 
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ground,  snrTOnnded  by  an  onuunental  mai^D,  and  Bometiines 
embellished  with  a  single  figure  or  snbject  in  the  centre,  or  at 
eqnol  distances.  These  paintings  are  very  frequently  historical  or 
mj^hological,  but  embrace  every  variety  of  subject,  some  of  the 
moat  exquisite  beauty.    Laadsoape  painting  was  never  a  fovonrite 


with  the  ancients,  and  if  ever  introduced  in  a  painting,  was  sabor- 
dinate.  Tba  end  and  um  of  painting  among  the  ancients  was  to 
represent  and  illustmte  the  myths  of  the  gods,  the  deeds  of  heroes, 
and  important  historical  events,  hence  giving  all  prominence  to  the 
delineation  of  the  human  form.  Landecape,  on  the  other  hand, 
illuBtrated  nothing,  represented  no  important  event  deserving  of 
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record)  and  was  thus  totally  without  significaBce  in  a  Grecian  tem- 
ple or  pinacotheca.  In  an  age  of  decline,  as  at  Pompeii,  it  was 
employed  for  mere  decorative  purposes.  Many  architectural  sub- 
jects are  continually  found,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  true 
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principles  of  perspectiye;  but  they  are  rather  indicated  than 
minutely  expressed  or  accurately  displayed ;  whereas  in  most  in- 
stances a  total  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  art  is  but  too  evident. 
Greek  artists  seem  to  have  been  employed :  indeed  native  painters 
were  few,  while  the  former  everywhere  abounded,  and  their 
superiority  in  design  must  have  always  ensured  them  the  preference. 

Sir  W.  Gell  thus  remarks  on  the  painting  of  the  ancients :  *'  In 
grandeur  and  facility  of  drawing  they  warrant  aU  that  can  be  said 
in  their  praise ;  with  that  feeling  for  simplicity  which  distinguishes 
the  ancients  from  the  moderns,  many  are  quite  in  the  taste  of  the 
finest  bas-reliefis,  which,  like  their  tragedies,  admitted  no  under 
plot  to  heighten  or  embarrass.  In  colouring  they  are  said  to  be 
deficient ;  want  of  transparency  in  the  shadows  exhibits  little 
knowledge  of  chiaro-oscuro ;  each  figure  has  its  own  light  and  shade, 
while  none  are  obscured  by  the  interposition  of  its  neighbour.  But 
if  we  are  called  upon  to  make  allowance  in  some  of  these  points  for 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  when  viewing  the  works  of  a  later  age,  how 
much  more  indulgence  may  be  claimed  when  two  thousand  years 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  leave  no  traces  at  all." 

The  walls  at  Pompeii  were  carefully  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  fresco  painting.     They  appear  to  have  been  prepared  in  the 
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manner  prescribed  by  Yitravius,  ^ho  directs  that,  after  the  first 
rongh  coat  was  applied,  a  second  was  to  be  added  of  arenatmn, 
composed  principally  of  sand  and  lime ;  this  was  afterwards  to  be 
covered  with  marmorafum^  in  the  composition  of  which  the  plaoe 
of  sand  of  the  arenatum  was  supplied  by  pounded  marble.  The  last 
coat  at  Pompeii  was  put  on  very  thin,  and  seems  to  have  been  well 
worked  and  rubbed  upon  the  rough  exterior  of  the  arenatum,  until 
a  perfect  level,  smooth,  and  at  length  polished  surface  was  obtained, 
nearly  as  hard  as  marble.  While  the  last  coat  was  still  wet,  the 
<K)lours  were  laid  on,  and  so  done,  having,  according  to  Vitruvins, 
incorporated  with  the  incrustation,  were  not  liable  to  fiide,  but 
retained  their  full  beauty  and  splendour  to  a  great  age.  According 
to  ]VIr.  Wornum,  the  majority  of  the  walls  in  Pompeii  are  in  common 
distemper ;  but  those  of  the  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii,  but 
in  Borne  and  elsewhere,  especially  those  which  constitute  the  grounds 
of  pictures,  are  in  fresco.  All  the  pictures,  however,  are  apparently 
in  distemper  of  a  superior  kind,  called  by  the  Italians  a  gaazzo ;  it 
is  a  species  of  distemper,  but  the  vehicle  or  medium,  made  of  egg 
gum,  or  glue,  completely  resists  water.  He  further  remarks,  ••  It 
appears  that  no  veritable  fresco  painting  has  been  yet  discoTcred, 
though  the  plain  walls  in  many  cases  are  coloin*ed  in  fresco.  The 
paintings  upon  the  walls  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  varnished 
by  an  encaustic  process ;  many  specimens  bearing  a  polish,  or  gloas, 
to  which  water  does  not  readily  adhere." 

The  Romans  divided  colours  into  two  classes — florid  and  grave 
( florid  i,  austeri) — the  former,  on  account  of  their  high  price,  were 
usually  provided  for  the  artist  by  his  emploj-er.  These  were  again 
divided  into  natural  and  artificial  or  factitious.  The  florid  coloniB 
appear  to  have  been  six— minium,  red;  chrysocoUa,  green;  ar- 
menium ;  purpurissimum  ;  indicum ;  cinnabaiis ;  ostrum ;  the  rest 
were  the  austeri. 

The  natural  colours  were  those  obtained  immediately  from  the 
earth  ;  the  others  were  called  artificial  on  account  of  their  requiring 
some  particular  preparation  to  render  them  fit  for  use. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  that  the  ancient  painters, 
like  the  best  masters  of  the  Eoman  apd  Venetian  schools,  were 
sparing  in  the  use  of  the  more  florid  coloura,  and  produced  their 
efiects,  like  them,  by  contrast  and  tone. 

Mosaic. — Mosaic,  opus  musivum,  is  a  kind  of  painting  made  with 
minute  pieces  of  coloured  substances,  generally  either  marble,  or 
natural  stones,  or  else  glass,  more  or  less  opaque,  and  of  every 
variety  of  hue  which  the  subject  may  require,  set  in  veiy  fine 
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oement,  and  which  thus  forms  pictnreB  of  different  kinds,  rivalling 
in  colour  and  bae  thoee  painted  by  the  bmsh. 

Early  natiooB  knew  the  art  of  mosaic,  and  it  ia  supposed  to  derire 
ilB  origin  from  Asia,  where  paintings  of  this  kind  were  composed,  in 
imitation  of  the  beautifnl  carpets  manufactured  at  all  periods  in 
those  conntries.  The  I^yptians  employed  it  very  probably  for 
different  purposes ;  no  traces  of  it  have,  however,  been  found  in  the 
temples  or  palaces,  the  ruins  of  which  remain.     There  is  in  the 


f^ptian  collection  at  Turin  a  fragment  of  a  mummy  case,  the 
paintings  of  which  are  executed  in  Mosaic  with  wonderful  precision 
and  truth.  The  material  is  enamel,  the  colours  are  of  different  hues, 
and  their  variety  renders  with  perfect  truth  the  plum^e  of  birds. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  only  example  of  Egyptian  mosaic. 

The  Greeks  carried  the  art  of  mosaic  to  the  highest  perfection. 
Skilfully  managii^  the  hues,  and  giving  to  the  figures  in  their  com- 
position an  exquisite  harmony,  tiiey  resembled  at  a  slight  distance 
real  paintings.  Different  names  were  given  to  the  moEaics,  accord- 
ingas  they  were  executed  in  pieces  of  marble  of  a  certain  size;  it  was 
then  Ulhottroton,  opus  sectile ;  or  in  small  cubes,  in  this  case  it  was 
called  opus  teetdalum,  or  vermiadatum.  The  name  of  amrolon  was 
given  to  a  mosaic  destined  to  adorn  the  pavement  of  a  dining  hall. 
It  was  supposed  to  represent  an  uuswept  hall,  on  the  pavement  of 
which  the  crumbs  and  remains  of  the  repast  which  fell  from  the 
table  still  remained. 

Mosaic  was  used  to  adorn  the  pavements,  walls,  and  ceilings  of 
public  and  private  edifices.  The  Greeks  in  general  preferred  marble 
to  every  other  material.  A  bed  of  morlar  was  prepared,  which 
served  as  a  base,  which  was  covered  with  a  very  fine  cement.  The 
artist,  having  before  him  the  coloured  design  which  he  was  to 
execute,  fixed  tho  coloured  cubes  in  the  cement,  and  polished  the 
entire  surface  when  it  had  hardened,  taking  care,  however,  that  too 
great  a  polish,  by  its  reflection,  might  not  mar  the  general  effeot  of 
his  work.  The  great  advantage  of  mosaic  is  that  it  resista  humidity, 
and  all  which  could  change  the  colours  and  the  beauty  of  painting. 
Painting  could  not  be  employed  in  the  pavement  of  buildiugB,  and 

Q  2 
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mosaioe  gave  them  an  appearance  of  great  eleganca  The  mosaic  of 
the  Capitol,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  perfec- 
tion which  the  Greeks  attained  to  in  that  art.  It  represents  a  vase 
fiill  of  water,  on  the  aides  of  which  are  four  doves,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  act  of  drinking.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  mosaic  of 
Fergamns  mentioned  by  Fliny.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  cnbee  of 
marble,  without  any  admixture  of  oolonred  glass.  Mosaics  of  this  kind 
may  be  considered  as  the  most'  ancient;  it  was  only  by  degrees  that 
the  art  of  colonring  marble,  enamel,  aud  glass,  mnltiplled  the 
materials  suited  for  mosaics,  and  rendered  their'  execution  much 
more  easy.  It  was  then  carried  to  a  veiy  high  degree  of  perfection. 
The  mosaic  found  at  Pompeii,  which  represents  three  marked  figures 
playing  on  different  instruments,  with  a  child  near  them,  is  of  the 


most  exquisite  workmanship.  It  is  formed  of  very  small  pieces  of 
glass,  of  the  most  beautiful  colours,  and  of  variouB  shades.  The 
hair,  the  small  leaves  which  ornament  the  masks,  and  the  eyebrowB, 
are  most  delicately  expressed.  What  enhances  the  value  of  this 
mosaic  is  the  name  of  the  artist  w<»-ked  in  it — Dioscorides  of  Samoa. 
The  b'ubjeots  represented  in  mosaics  are  in  endless  variety,  and 
generally  are  derived  from  mythology  or  heroic  myths.  Landscapes 
and  ornaments  in  bordets,  in  frets,  in  compartments,  intcirmingled 
with  tritons,  nereids,  centaurs,  are  fo  be  found  on  them.    The  prin- 


cipal  anbjeot  is  in  tbo  centre,  the  rest  serree  as  a  bordering 
framework. 


The  Romans  brought  the  art  of  moeaio  to  the  highest  perfection, 
not  with  regard  to  taste  and  compodtiOD,  but  by  adding  new 
materials  to  those  which  had  been  employed  by  the  Greeks.  They 
obtained  their  knowledge  of  this  art  by  their  conqneets ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic  they  transported  to  Rome  the  most 
beautiful  pavements  of  this  kind  found  in  the  Greek  cities  which 
they  had  conqnered.  The  first  mosaic  of  Roman  origin  was  execnted 
in  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Palestrina,  which  was  restored  by  Sylla, 
where  it  was  discovered  in  1640.  The  subject  of  it  has  given  riiie  to 
lUDch  controversy.  The  subjeot  is  now  supposed  to  be  Egyptian, 
and  it  is  generally  considered  to  represent  a  popular  fSte  at  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile. 

Mosaics  Irom  this  period  came  into  general  use,  and  some  were 
made  small  enough  to  be  carried  about  in  the  tents  of  generals  in 
their  campaigns.  G^sar  carried  one  with  him  in  his  military  expe- 
ditions. In  the  time  of  Augustus,  coloured  glass  was  generally 
employed,  and  under  Claudius  the  artists  succeeded  in  staining 
marble,  and  giving  it  different  colours. 

The  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  all  ancient  mosaics  is  the 

one  found  at  Pompeii,  in  the  house  of  Panso.     It  is  supposed  to  have 

represented  the  Battle  cf  Issue.*    It  is  remarkable  for  Ibe  beauty  of 

*  See  piste. 
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its  design  and  oomposition,  and  is  composed  entirely  oi  very  smt 
ciibes  of  coloured  marble;  no  glass  has  been  used.     It  has  bee  , 
calculated  that  the  entire  composition,  when  perfect,  was  compofle 
of  1,384,000  cubes  of  marble,  for  7000  can  be  counted  in  each  sqnaii 
palm.     In  order  to  know  the  age  of  a  mosaic,  particular  regard  mnsi 
be  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.     Its 
antiquity  will  depend  on  whether  it  exhibits  artificial  compositions 
or  not.     The  stained  marbles  and  artificial  compositions  will  be 
proofs  of  later  date. 

The  common  Boman  pavements  are  made  of  cubes  of  common 
stones,  and  form  borders  more  or  less  wide,  of  different  colours,  and 
rather  coarsely  put  together,  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome. 

The  number  of  Boman  mosaics  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
sometimes  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  are  considerable. 
Some  excellent  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  villa  of  Adrian, 
near  Tivoli.  They  have  been  also  found  in  the  various  Boman 
colonies.  Some  very  valuable  specimens  have  been  lately  discovered 
at  Carthage  ;  several  have  been  also  found  in  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Turin.  Some  have  been  discovered  in  the 
south  of  France.  That  of  Vienne  represents  Achilles  recognised  by 
Ulysses  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes.  A  very  fine  specimen 
is  in  the  Museum  of  Lyons.  It  represents  the  Gircensian  gamea 
The  Romans  carried  their  luxurious  tastes  as  far  as  Britain,  for 
several  mosaics  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  England. 

In  the  Lower  Empire  mosaics  were  made  at  Constantinople  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones.  The  richness  of  the  material  was  sabsti- 
tuted  for  the  beauties  of  an  art  which  had  degenerated. 


PAINTED  VASES. 

Painted  Vases  may  be  considered  as  the  most  curious,  the  most 
graceful,  and  the  most  instructive  remains  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from  ancient  times.  The  beauty  of  the  forms,  the  fineness  of 
the  material,  the  perfection  of  the  varnish,  the  variety  of  the 
subjects,  and  their  interest  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  give 
painted  vases  a  very  important  place  among  the  productions  of  the 
arts  of  the  ancients.  Painted  vases  have  been  collected  with  great 
eagerness  ever  since  they  have  been  known,  and  the  most  remark- 
able have  been  engraved  by  celebrated  artists,  and  explained  by 
profound  archaBologists.  Modern  art  and  archaeology  have  obtained 
from   them   beautiful  models  and   important  information.     They 
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were  known  for  the  first  time  in  the  seventeenth  century;  La- 
chansse  published  some  of  Ihem  in  his  Museum  Komanum,  in 
1690 ;  Beger  and  Monlfaucon  imitated  his  example ;  Dempster 
subsequently  wrote  on  them  more  fully;  Gori,  Buonarotti,  and 
Cajlus,  added  some  genei'al  observations  to  those  of  Dempster; 
Winckelman  could  not  omit  them  in  his  immortal  work  on  the 
history  of  Ancient  Art,  and  modified,  by  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations,  the  theories  of  his  predecessors.  Lastly,  the  beautiful 
collection  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  published  by  Hancarville  in 
1766,  brought  them  more  fully  into  public  notice ;  Passeri  still 
supported  after  him  the  Italian  opinion  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
these  vases ;  Tiscbbein,  Boettiger,  and  Millin,  declared  themselves 
of  the  same  opinion  as  Winckelman ;  and  the  study  of  these 
beautiful  objects  confirms  it  at  the  present  day  in  every  respect. 

Painted  Vases  received  at  first  the  denomination  of  Etruscan 
Vases;  Dempster,  a  great  abettor  of  what  was  called  Etrusco- 
mania,  gave  them  this  denomination,  and  Tuscan  antiquaries  have 
defended  it  as  a  title  of  glory  for  their  country.  The  impartial 
comparison  of  remains  of  antiquity  had  not  as  yet  established- 
any  fundamental  distinction  between  the  Etruscan  style,  properly 
80  called,  and  the  ancient  Greek  style.  Eveiy  composition 
characterised  by  the  stiffness  of  the  features,  the  straight  folds 
of  the  drapery,  and  long  bmided  hair,  was  attributed  to  the 
Etruscans.  Painted  vases  which  presented  these  characteristics 
were  tberefore  attributed  to  them,  and  in  spite  of  the  evidence 
of  the  subjects  borrowed  from  the  mythic  ideas  of  the  Greeks, 
in  spite  of  the  inscriptions,  all  Greek,  which  were  read  on  them, 
general  opinion^  too  readily  followed,  recognised  in  them  every 
thing  that  could  explain  the  manners,  customs,  creed,  and  even 
the  history  of  the  Etruscans.  It  was  further  generally  believed 
that  these  vases  bad  issued  from  the  manufactures  of  Arezzo, 
because  Martial  praises  the  potteries  of  that  town;  and,  that 
those  which  were  found  in  Campania,  Puglia,  and  even  in  Sicily, 
had  been  carried  there  by  the  Etruscans  themselves.  This  theoiy 
could  not  be  maintained,  even  after  a  slight  examination,  especially 
as  painted  vases  have  been  found  at  Athens,  Megara,  Milo,  in  Aulis, 
in  Tauris,  at  Corfu,  and  in  the  Isles  of  Greece.  The  greater 
number,  indeed,  are  found  even  at  the  present  day  in  Magna 
Grsscia,  Nola,  Capua,  Paestum,  and  in  Sicily,  but  they  are  found 
in  every  country  where  Greek  domination  prevailed.  The  extent 
of  the  domination  of  the  Tyrrhenians  in  Italy  was  not  sufficiently 
extensive  to  attribute  to  them  all  the  painted  vases.  Eucheir  and 
Eugrammus  came,  according  to  Pliny,  into  Etruna,  and  taught 
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there  the  plaatio  arts,  but  thiB  does  not  prove  that  they  inyeiited 
there  the  art  of  making  painted  vases,  for  these  two  artists  y^ho 
worked  in  clay,  being  from  Corinth,  might  have  brought  this  art 
from  Greece.  Everything  leads  ns  to  conclude  that  we  must  attri- 
bute their  origin  to  Greece.  In  their  forms  they  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  vases  which  we  see  on  the  medals  and  some  of 
the  sculpture  of  the  Greeks;  the  style  of  the  figures  whicli 
ornament  them  entirely  corresponds  with  that  of  the  figures  of  the 
ancient  Greek  style;  lastly,  the  myths  which  are  represented  on 
them,  the  inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  which  frequently 
accompany  the  figures,  are  sufficient  to  establish  this  opinion. 
But  we  must  acknowledge  that  Greek  myths  are  always  expressed 
with  peculiar  circumstances,  which  probably  are  derived  from  the 
alterations  which  Greek  traditions  had  experienced  in  ancient  Italy. 

Painted  vases  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  objects  of  traffic  and 
of  export  from  one  country  to  another.  They  may  be  generally 
traced  to  Athens  as  the  original  place  of  exportation.  Corinth  also 
exported  vases,  for  the  products  of  Corinthian  potters  have  been 
found  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Corinth 
had  established  an  active  trade  in  works  of  art  with  the  Greek 
colonies  all  over  the  Mediterranean.  Athenian  vases  were  carried 
by  the  Phoenicians,  the  commercial  traders  of  the  ancient  woijd,  as 
objects  of  traffic  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  then  known  world. 
In  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  the  Phoenicians  are  mentioned  as 
exchanging  the  pottery  of  Athens  for  the  ivory  of  Africa.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  ornamental  china  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  variety  of  opinions  with  regard  to  the  ohgin  of  these  vases, 
has  produced  a  similar  diversity  with  regard  to  their  denomination. 
To  that  of  Etruscan  Vases  succeeded  that  of  Greek  Vases,  still  too 
general;  Visconti  wished  to  name  them  Greece-Italian;  Arditi, 
Italo-Greek;  Lanzi,  Campanian,  Sicilian,  Athenian,  according  as 
they  were  found  in  Campania,  Sicily,  or  at  Athens ;  Quatremere 
de  Quincy,  Ceramo-graphic  Vases  (of  painted  clay) ;  and  Millin, 
Painted  Vases  in  general,  adding  the  name  of  the  place  where  they 
were  discovered.  We  may,  however,  be  able  to  class  them  more 
systematically,  on  considering,  in  the  first  place,  that  painted  vases 
form  a  class  apart  among  the  remains  of  antiquity ;  secondly,  that 
it  is  recognised  at  the  present  day,  that  the  Etruscans  manu£BM$tured 
them  also,  as  well  as  the  Greeks ;  thirdly,  that  the  subject  itself  of 
the  painting  is  the  most  certain  type  of  their  origin,  especially  with 
regard  to  Etruscan  vases,  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  ihQ  Greeks, 
who  cultivated  the  arts  after  the  Etruscans,  would  have  painted  on 
the  vases  the  myths,  creed,  and  the  history  of  Etruria,  though  the 
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£trojBcaiis  might  have  done  so  for  the  Qreeks :  laBtly,  that  vases 
which  bear  subjeots  purely  Greek  are  found  in  many  countries,  and 
in  different  places,  without,  however,  their  bearing  any  local  charac- 
teriatio,  all  belonging  alike  to  Greek  art,  and  without  any  other 
distinction  than  that  which  results  from  the  style  itself,  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  antiquity  of  the  execution.  We  may,  there- 
fore, adopt  the  general  denomination  of  Painted  Vases,  distinguished 
into  Etartuoan^  for  those  which  are  the  work  of  that  people,  and  into 
Qreek  for  those,  in  faa  greater  number,  which  can  have  no  other 
origin ;  while  these  can  be  classed  according  to  their  relative  anti- 
quity, proved  by  the  style  of  the  figures,  the  characters,  the  form 
and  the  orthography  of  the  inscriptions  when  they  accompany  the 
painting.  We  adopt  this  division  which  appears  to  us  as  the  most 
simple  and  most  natural,  which  can  be  equally  applied  to  the 
painted  vases  of  every  other  country,  if  any  should  happen  to  be 
discovered. 

We  shall  further  observe  on  this  subject,  that  there  is  no  passage 
of  any  ancient  author  which  could  serve  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
uncertainty  produced  by  the  various  opinions  published  with  regard 
to  painted  vases :  nothing  relative  to  them  has  been  hitherto  found 
in  Greek  or  Latin  writers ;  and  this  singularity,  when  we  consider 
the  beauty,  the  variety,  and  the  number  of  these  remains  of  anti- 
quity, has  been  very  justly  remarked. 

Etnucan, — Vases,  the  Etruscan  origin  of  which  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, have  been  found  at  Volterra,  Tarquinii,  Perugia,  Orvieto, 
Viterbo,  Acquapendente,  Cometo,  and  other  towns  of  ancient 
Etruria.  The  clay  of  which  they  are  made  is  of  a  pale  or  reddish 
yellow,  the  varnish  is  dull,  the  workmanship  rather  rude,  the  oma- 
nients  are  devoid  of  taste  and  elegance,  and  the  style  of  the  figures 
possesses  all  those  characteristics  already  assigned  to  that  of  the 
Etruscans.  The  figures  are  drawn  in  black  on  the  natural  colour 
of  the  clay :  sometimes  a  little  red  is  introduced  on  the  black  ground 
of  the  drapery.  It  is  by  the  subject  chiefly  that  the  Etruscan  vases 
are  distinguished  from  the  Greek  vases.  On  the  former,  the  figures 
are  in  the  costume  peculiar  to  ancient  Italy ;  the  men  and  the  heroes 
ftre  represented  with  their  beards  and  hair  very  thick  ;  the  gods  and 
genii  have  large  wings ;  we  may  also  observe  divinities,  religious 
customs,  attributes,  manners,  arms,  and  symbols,  different  from 
those  of  Greece.  If  an  inscription  in  Etruscan  characters,  traced 
invariably  from  right  to  left,  accompanies  the  painting,  certainty 
with  regard  to  their  origin  may  be  considered  as  complete.  It  is 
true  that  the  greater  number  of  the  letters  of  the  ancient  Greek 
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alphabet  are  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  Etruscan  alphabet  ; 
but  there  are  in  the  latter  some  particular  characters  which  will 
prevent  any  confusion.  We  must  also  observe,  that  Etruscan  painted 
vases  are  very  rare,  and  are  but  few  in  number,  compared  witlk 
those  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  aiia  of  Greece.  Dennis,  io 
his  work  on  Etmria,  gives  a  specimen  of  a  vase  of  undoubted. 
Etruscan  manufacture,  as  it  bears  an  Etruscan  subject  and  an 
Etruscan  inscription.  It  is  an  amphora,  with  a  Bacchic  dance  on 
one  side ;  on  the  other  side,  the  parting  of  Admetus  and  Aloestia, 
whose  names  are  attached,  between  the  figures  of  Gharun  and 
another  demon.  Of  late  yeai-s  vases  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
Etruria,  more  particularly  at  Yulci ;  but  most  of  these  painted  vaRes 
are  imitations  of  those  of  Athens. 

Greek, — They  are  made  of  a  very  fine  and  light  clay;  their 
exterior  coating  is  composed  of  a  particular  kind  of  clay,  which 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  yeUow  or  red  ochre,  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
paste,  mixed  with  some  glutinous  or  oily  substance,  and  laid  on  with 
a  brush ;  the  parts  which  are  painted  black  have  all  the  brillianoy 
of  enamel.  The  colours  being  laid  on  in  a  different  manner  in  the 
earlier  and  later  vases  has  caused  them  to  be  distinguished  into  two 
general  classes.  In  the  earlier  the  ground  is  yellow  or  red,  and  the 
figures  are  traced  on  it  in  black,  so  as  to  form  kinds  of  silhouettes. 
These  are  called  the  black  or  archaic  vases,  they  are  generally  in  an 
ancient  style  ;  their  subjects  belong  to  the  most  ancient  mythological 
traditions,  and  their  inscriptions  to  the  most  ancient  forms  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  written  from  right  to  left,  or  in  boustrophedon. 
The  drapery,  the  accessories,  the  harness  of  the  horses,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  chariots,  are  touched  with  white.  At  a  later  period, 
the  whole  vase  was  painted  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  figures, 
which  were  then  of  the  colour  of  the  clay  of  the  vase  ;  the  contours 
of  the  figures,  the  hair,  drapery,  <&c.,  being  previously  traced  in 
black.  There  are  then  two  general  classes  of  Greek  vases,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  figures,  which  are  black  or  yellow.  They  are  in 
general  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  forms. 
There  is  a  great  variety  in  their  sizes;  some  being  several  feet 
high,  and  broad  in  proportion ;  others  being  not  higher  than  an 
inch.  The  subject  is  on  one  side  of  the  vase ;  sometimes  it  occupies 
the  entire  circumference,  but  more  generally  it  is  one  side  alono 
(called  in  Italy  the  parte  nobUe),  and  then  there  is  on  the  reverse 
some  insignificant  subject,  generally  two  or  three  of  old  men  leaning 
on  a  stick,  instructing  a  young  man,  or  presenting  him  with  some 
instrument  or  utensil;  a  bacchanalian  scene  is  sometimes  represented 
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on  the  reverse.     Some  vases  have  been  found  with  two  subjects  on 
the  sides  of  the  vase.     On  some  of  the  finest  vases,  the  subject  goes 
round  the  entire  circumference  of  the  vase.     On  the  foot,  neck,  and 
other  ports  are  the  usual  Greek  ornaments,  the  Vitruvian  scroll,  the 
Meander,  Palmetto,  the  honeysuckle.     A  garland  sometimes  adorns 
the  neck,  or,  in  its  stead,  a  woman's  head  issuing  from  a  flower, 
lliese  ornaments  are  in  general  treated  with  the  greatest  taste  and 
elegance.     Besides  the  obvious  difference  in  the  style  of  the  vases, 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  execution  of  the  paintings. 
They  are  not  all  of  the  highest  merit,  but  the  boldness  of  the  out- 
lines is  generally  remarkable  on  them.     They  could  be  executed 
only  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  the  clay  absorbing  the  colours  very 
quickly,  so  that  if  a  line  was  interrupted,  the  joining  would  be  per- 
ceptible.    Some  thought  that  the  figures  were  executed  by  the  means 
of  patterns  cut  out,  which  being  laid  on  the  vase,  presei'ved  on  the 
black  ground  the  principal  masses  in  yellow,  which  were  finished 
afterwards  with  a  brush.     But  this  opinion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
has  been  abandoned  by  himself,  particularly  since  the  traces  of  a 
point   have  been  recognised,  with  which  the  artist  had  at  first 
sketched  on  the  soft  clay  the  principal  outlines,  which  he  finished 
afterwards  with  a  brush  dipped  in  the  black  pigment,  without,  how- 
ever, strictly  following  the  lines  traced  by  the  point.     The  traces  of 
the  point  are  rarely  observed ;  all  depended  on  the  skill  and  talent 
of  the  artiste.     They  must  have  been  very  numerous,  as  these  vases 
are  found  in  such  numbers,  and  the  greater  number  may  be  con- 
sidered as  models  for  the  excellence  of  their  design  and  the  taste  of 
their  composition.     Not  unfrequently,  the  artists,  by  whom  the 
designs  have  been  painted,  have  placed  their  names  on  them ;  the 
principal  names  known  are  those  of  Lasimon,  Taleides,  Asteas,  and 
Calliphon.    Taleides  is  the  most  ancient;  his  designs  evince  the 
infancy  of  art,  those  of  the  other  artists  display  greater  progress  in 
the  art;  the  name  can  be  recognised  from  the  words  EIIOIEI  or 
EnOIESEN,   and  EFPA^'E,  made  or  painted,  which  follow  them 
immediately ;  the  two  former  being  united  with  the  name  of  the 
potter,  and  the  latter  with  the  name  of  the  painter.     Other  in- 
scriptions are  sometimes  found  on  vases,  which  enhance  their  value 
greatly.     They  are  generally  the  names  of  gods,  heroes  and  other 
mythological  personages,  which  are  represented  in  the  paintings. 
These  inscriptions  are  of  great  interest  for  two  reasons  :  in  the  first 
place,  from  the  form  of  the  letters  and  the  order  according  to  which 
they  are  traced,  the  greater  or  less  antiquity  of  the  vase  can  be 
recognised,  these  inscriptions  necessarily  following  all  the  changes 
of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  care  must  be  taken  to  examine  whether  the 
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inscription  goes  from  right  to  left,  whether  the  long  vowels  HO,  the 
double  letters  ^  H  are  replaced  by  the  silent  vowels,  or  single  letters  ; 
these  are  in  general  signs  of  relative  antiquity  which  prove  that  of 
the  vase  itself;  secondly,  because  the  names  invariably  explain  tlie 
subject  of  the  painting,  and  even  indicate  by  a  name  hitherto  un- 
known, either  some  personage  who  sometimes  bore  another  name,  or 
a  person  whose  real  name  was  unknown,  in  fine,  some  mythic  beings 
of  whom  ancient  writers  give  us  no  information.  The  infor- 
mation derived  from  vases  is  of  great  importance  for  the  study  of 
Greek  mythology,  viewed  in  its  different  epochs,  and  for  the  inter- 
pretation and  understanding  of  ancient  tiugic  or  lyric  poets.  Moral 
or  historical  inscriptions,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  have  been  also  found 
on  vases.  The  letters  of  these  inscriptions  are  capital  or  cursive ; 
they  are  very  delicately  traced,  and  often  require  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  perceive.  They  are  traced  in  black  or  white  with  a 
brush,  sometimes  they  are  incised  with  a  very  sharp  point.  The 
word  KAA02  is  very  frequently  found  on  vases  which  bear  inscrip- 
tions, almost  always  accompanied  by  a  proper  name.*  It  seems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  an  epithet,  expressive  of  admiration,  applied 
to  the  most  remarkable  and  conspicuous  personage  represented  on 
the  vase,  as  on  a  vase  in  the  Vatican  Museum  we  see  a  painting 
representing  Priam,  Hector,  and  Andromache,  with  their  names  over 
each;  over  Hector  is  the  inscription  Ektojp  #caXo9,  '*The  noble 
Hector."'!'  In  the  form  KoXoKayotfos,  it  signified  brave  and  beautiful, 
the  very  acme  of  praise  given  to  a  person.  On  some  which  had 
been  gifts  to  some  *'  beautiful  youths,"  we  find  the  inscription  if  o 
irais  KoXoq.  On  others,  salutatory  expressions  are  sometimes  found, 
such  as  XAIPE  SY,  "  Hail  to  thee"  ;  or,  HOSON  AEHOTE  EY^PON, 
**  Happy  as  possible." 

The  subjects  represented  on  painted  vases,  although  of  infinite 
variety,  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,  j:  which  include  them  all : 

*  Some  suppose  that  the  painter  wrote  it  at  first  on  executing  the  vase,  and  that 
afterwards  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  to  possess  it  was  added  to  it»  for  many 
vases  are  found  on  which  no  name  follows  this  Greek  word,  whldi  means 
••beautiful." 

+  Similar  inscriptions  are  to  be  found  on  vases  in  the  British  Museum.  The  some 
custom  has  been  retained  on  some  Majolica  ewers  of  modem  Italy ;  on  one  is  (he 
portrait  of  a  lady,  with  the  inscription  around  it  ••  La  bella  Isaura,**  the  beautiful 
laaura. 

X  Millingen  divides  them  into  the  following  seven  classes,  according  to  their 
subjects : — 

1.  Those  subjects  which  refer  to  the  Divinities,  their  wars  with  the  giants,  their 
amours,  tlie  sacrifices  which  are  ofiered  to  them. 

2.  Those  relative  to  the  Heroic  Times.    This  class,  the  most  numerous,  as  well 
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—  1.  Mythological  subjects;  2.  Heroic  subjects;  8.  Historical 
subjects.  The  Mythological  subjects  relate  to  the  history  of  all  the 
gods,  and  their  adventures  in  human  form  are  reproduced  on  them 
in  a  thousand  shapes.  It  requires  a  deep  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  Greek  mythology,  in  order  to  explain  the  different  subjects.  The 
greater  part  of  the  paintings  of  the  vases  are  relative  to  Bacchus,  his 
festivals  and  mysteries.  On  ihem  we  see  depicted  his  birth,  child- 
hood, education,  all  his  exploits,  his  banquets,  and  his  games ;  his 
habitual  companions,  his  religious  ceremonies,  the  lampadophoraa 
brandishing  the  long  torches,  the  dendrophorse  raising  branches  of 
trees,  adorned  with  garlands  and  tablets;  the  initiated  preparing 
for  the  mysteries;  lastly,  the  ceremonies  peculiar  to  those  great 
institutions,  and  the  circumstances  relative  to  their  dogmas  and 
their  aim. 

The  Heroieal  subjects,  which  are  far  more  numerous  than  the 
mythological,  represent  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  Greece : 
Hercules,  Bellerophon,  Cadmus,  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Aoteeon, 


as  the  most  interestiiig,  embraces  all  the  mythological  period,  from  the  arrival  of 
Gadmns  to  the  retam  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca ;  it  includes  tbe  Heracleid,  the  Theseld, 
the  two  wars  of  Thebes,  that  of  the  Amazons,  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  the  war  of  Troy. 

3.  The  Dionysiao  sobjects:  Bacchus — The  Satyrs,  the  Sileni,  the  Nymphs,  and 
liis  other  attendants.  Dionysiac  festivals  and  processions,  with  the  dances  and 
amusMnents  which  accompany  tbem.  As  these  festivals  were  the  most  celebrated 
and  the  most  popular,  the  ancients  were  naturally  anxious  to  multiply  representa- 
tions of  them. 

4.  Subjects  of  Civil  Life,  such  as  marriages,  amorous  scenes,  repasts,  sacrifices, 
hunter  military  danoes*  warriors  setting  out  for  the  war,  or  returning  victorious  to 
to  their  country.  This  class  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  giving  information  with 
regard  to  tlie  manners,  customs,  and  dresses  of  the  ancients, 

5.  Those  which  represent  Funeral  Ceremonies.  On  these  we  see  depicted  the 
representations  of  tombs,  around  which  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
hring  offerings  and  libations ;  among  the  ofierings  we  sometimes  observe  objects 
symbolical  of  initiation  into  the  mysteries.  This  class,  a  very  numerous  one,  seems 
to  have  been  particularly  destined  to  be  placed  in  the  tombs. 

6.  Subjects  relating  to  the  Gymnasia ;  ephebi  occupied  in  different  exercises, 
who  are  conversing  with  one  another,  or  with  the  gymnast.  As  vases  were 
frequently  given  as  prizes  to  the  conquerors  in  the  games,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  those  on  which  similar  subjects  are  represented  were  destined  for  that 
purpose. 

7.  Subjects  which  have  reference  to  the  Mysteries,  and  which  represent  cere- 
monies preparatory  to  the  initiations.  Similar  subjects  are  only  to  be  met  with 
on  yases  of  the  period  of  the  decline  of  art,  and  which  are  found  in  that  part  oi 
Italy  formerly  occupied  by  the  Lucani,  Bruttii,  and  the  Samnites,  where  Greek 
ideas  and  customs  were  corrupted  by  the  mixture  of  those  of  these  barbarous 
nations. 
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Danaus,  Medea,  the  Centaurs,  the  AmaisonB,  etc.;   the  myth  of 
Theseus  was  also  the  constant  theme  of  the  artist. 

The  Etstorical  subjects  begin  with  the  war  of  Troj.  Painters,  as 
well  as  poets,  found  in  this  event  a  vast  field  to  exercise  their 
talents  and  their  imagination.  The  principal  actors  in  this  memo- 
rable drama  appear  on  the  vases.  The  principal  scenes  of  the 
Trojan  war  are  depicted ;  but  we  must  remark,  that  the  historical 
subjects  do  not  extend  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  the  Heraclidaa. 
We  may  consider,  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  historical  vases,  those 
with  paintings  relative  to  public  and  private  customs ;  those  repre- 
senting  games,  repasts,  scenic  representations  of  combats  of  animals, 
hunting  and  funereal  subjects.  Millingen  remarks  that  the  subjects 
of  the  paintings  vary  according  to  the  period  and  the  places  in  which 
they  have  been  executed ;  on  the  most  ancient  vases  Dionysiac  scenes 
are  frequently  seen.  As,  originally,  the  greater  number  were  destined 
to  contain  wine,  they  were  adorned  with  analogous  subjects.  Those 
of  the  beautiful  period  of  the  art,  especially  of  the  manu&cture  of 
Nola,  a  town  in  which  Greek  institutions  were  observed  with  extreme 
care,  present  the  ancient  traditions  of  mythological  episodes  in  all 
their  purity.  Those  of  a  later  period  represent  subjects  taken  from 
the  tragic  writers.  Lastly,  on  those  of  the  decline  we  see  depicted 
the  new  ceremonies  and  superstitions  which  were  mingled  with  the 
ancient  and  simple  religion  of  the  Greek.  Painted  vases  are,  there- 
fore, of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  study  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  those  which  the  Eomans  adopted  from  her 
in  imitation. 

We  must  introduce  an  important  remark  here,  relative  to  the 
variety  of  mythological,  heroical,  and  even  historical  subjects. 
These  subjects,  especiaUy  the  first  and  second,  seem  to  form  a 
mythology  and  heroic  history  distinct  from  those  of  the  Greek  poets 
and  prose  writers.  We  find  on  the  vases  persons  not  mentioned  in 
ancient  writers ;  entire  scenes,  also,  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
any  written  tradition,  or  which  are  represented  with  circumstances 
which  history  has  not  handed  down  to  us.  We  must  further  remark, 
that  the  mythology  of  the  poets  is  not  always  in  harmony  with  that 
of  the  prose  writers ;  and  among  the  poets  themselves,  that  of  the 
lyric  writers  is  frequently  different  from  that  of  the  tragic  poets. 
Traditions  must  have  changed ;  and,  perhaps,  at  the  period  of  the 
great  writers  of  Greece,  there  was  established,  amidst  this  confusion, 
a  kind  of  eclecticism,  which  left  the  poet,  the  mythograph,  etc.,  the 
liberty  of  choosing  among  those  traditions  whatever  suited  best  the 
aim  and  nature  of  the  poem,  or  whatever  appeared  most  likely. 
Painted  vases,  especially  the  most  ancient,  which  are  anterior  to 
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these  writers,  give  ns  information  which  we  do  not  receive  from 
ancient  writers  :  this  gives  to  their  study  a  great  degree  of  import- 
ance and  interest:  farther,  they  represent,  in  the  most  authentic 
manner,  the  genuine  history  of  art  among  the  Qreeks  from  its  origin 
until  it  reached  perfection. 

As  to  the  uses  of  these  vases,  there  have  been  a  variety  of 
opinions ;  but  a  carefal  examination  of  a  great  number  of  vases 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  many  were,  doubtless,  articles  of 
household  furniture,  for  use  and  adornment,  such  as  the  larger 
vases,  destined,  by  their  size,  weight,  and  form,  to  remain  in  the 
same  place,  while  others,  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  were  made 
to  hold  wine  and  other  liquids,  imguents,  and  perfumes.  It  is 
evident  that  they  were  more  for  ornament  than  use,  and  that  they 
were  considered  as  objects  of  art,  for  the  paintings  seem  to  have 
been  executed  by  the  best  artists  of  the  period.  Those  with 
Panathenaic  subjects  were  probably  given,  fiiU  of  oil,  as  prizes  at 
the  national  games.  Others  may  have  been  given  at  the  palsdstric 
festivals,  or  as  nuptial  presents,  or  as  pledges  of  love  and  friend- 
ship ;  and  these  are  marked  by  some  appropriate  inscription.  We 
find  that  they  were  also  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mysteries, 
for  we  see  their  forms  represented  on  the  vases  themselves : 
Bacchus  frequently  holds  a  cantharus.  Satyrs  carry  a  diota.  A 
few  seem  to  have  been  expressly  for  sepulchral  purposes.  Some 
have  supposed  that  these  vases  were  intended  to  hold  the  ashes  of 
the  dead ;  but  this  could  not  have  been  their  use,  for  they  are  only 
found  in  tombs  in  which  the  bodies  have  been  buried  without  being 
burnt.  The  piety  of  the  relations  adorned  the  tomb  of  the  deceased 
with  those  vases,  together  with  his  armour  and  jewellery,  which 
they  had  prized  most  in  life,  which  were  associated  with  their 
habits,  or  recalled  circumstances  the  memory  of  which  they 
cherished.*     The  origin  of  the  custom  of  placing  objects  belonging 

*  That  it  was  the  custom  in  ancient  times  to  place  in  tomhs  the  vaaes  that  were 
dear  to  the  deceased,  we  find  &om  the  following  passage  of  Vitruvius: — "Virgo 
ciTis  Gorinthia  jam  matora  nnptiis,  implicita  morho  decessit :  post  sepnlturam  ejus, 
qu^nu  ea  viva  poctUU  ddeeldbatur,  nutrix  collecta  et  oomposita  in  calatho  pertulit 
ad  monmnentam  et  in  sammo  collocavit ;  et  nti  ea  permancrent  diutius  snh  diyo, 
tegnla  tezit." — ^YrrBVYics,  lih.  iv.,  cap.  1.  The  same  custom,  and  the  same  feelings 
which  lead  to  that  custom,  we  find  in  the  funeral  rites  of  an  Indian  triho,  as  thus 
beautifully  embodied  in  a  poetic  dirge  hy  Schiller : 

■•  Hero  bilDg  the  last  gifts  I  and  with  these 
The  last  lament  be  said — 
Let  all  that  pleased,  and  yet  may  please, 
Be  burled  with  the  dead."— Sir  E.  B.  Lttton. 

In  a  passage  of  an  ancient  author,  quoted  by  Athenceus,  lib.  xi.,  c.  1,  we  find  a 
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to  the  deceased  with  him  in  his  tomb  would  seem  to  be  the  super- 
stitious  objection  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  use  anything 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with  the  memory  of,  the  dead.  These 
objects  were  consequently  placed  with  the  deceased  in  his  tomb. 
This  superstitious  objection,  prevalent  among  all  uncivilized 
nations,  has  given  rise  to  this  custom,  which  is  found  to  be  adopted 
by  all  the  early  and  primitive  races  of  the  world.  This  custom  has 
handed  them  down  to  our  times.  It  is  supposed  to  have  ceased 
when  Boman  sovereignty  was  established  throughout  Italy  and 
Sicily.  The  Bomans,  burning  their  dead,  and  never  adopting  tJie 
custom  of  burying  vases  in  tombs,  by  their  influence  must  have 
brought  them  into  disuse,  and,  consequently,  their  manufacture 
ceased.  Kramer  thinks  that  there  are  no  painted  vases  of  a  later 
date  than  the  Second  Punic  War. 

It  is  very  remarkaHe,  that  no  ancient  author,  not  even  Pliny,  has 
noticed  painted  vases,  although  they  seem  to  have  been  in  such 
general  use  :  nor  is  there  any  passage  known  expressly  relative  to 
these  vases.  Suetonius,  indeed,  teUs  us  that  the  colonies  established 
at  Capua  by  Julius  Cffisar,  destroyed,  when  building  country  houses, 
the  most  ancient  tombs,  especially  as  they  found  in  them  ancient 
vases  (aliquantum  vasculorum  operis  antiqui  referiebant).  In  the 
opinion  of  Boettiger,  vaacula  can  only  be  applied  to  vases  of  bronze ; 
however,  as  Suetonius  speaks  of  the  tombs  of  Capua  in  particular, 
and  as  there  are  still  painted  vases  found  there,  and  that  no  bronze 
vases  are  ever  found  in  the  tombs,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  phrase 
of  Suetonius  can  be  applied  to  the  painted  vases  which  are  still 
found  there  in  such  numbers.  The  Bomans  might  then  have  known 
them ;  and  this  opinion  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  following  ob- 
servation. The  Greeks  of  Italy  buried  their  dead  without  burning 
them ;  for  this  reason,  human  ashes  have  never  been  found  in  vases 
in  Greek  tombs,  the  vases  were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  corpse 
stretched  out  on  the  ground.  However,  some  vases  have  been 
discovered  full  of  ashes  and  half-burnt  bones ;  and,  as  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Bomans  to  burn  the  dead,  it  has  been  inferred  that 


similar  cnstom  mentioned  : — Neicvs  x^/^^^'^P^^^^'  ^^'  twos  cvpcnis  ertfiaJSos  irpo^ 
BriKcv  avrois  OaXticiy  t«  to  irorcpta  t€  (rrfipavovs  r'enifcpcuriv  tOriKty,  **  The  oorpee 
being  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  placed  on  a  thick  bed  of  leaves,  they  placed 
near  it  meats,  drinking  cups,  and  they  placed  a  chaplet  on  its  head."  In  the 
early  periods  of  Chinese  history  a  similar  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed  of 
interring  with  the  dead,  vases,  which  reposed  with  them  for  ages.  These  yasee 
were  conferred  as  marks  of  honour  by  the  prince,  and  other  illustrious  personages, 
for  services  rendered  to  the  state. — Vide  Thoma  on  Ancient  Chinese  Vases  of  (he 
Sliang  Dynasty^  from  1743  U>  1496,  k.c. 
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the  Tase  at  first  depofdted  empty  in  a  Greek  tomb,  had  been  taken 
out  of  it,  and  that  afterwards  it  was  used  as  a  cinerary  nm  for  a 
Boman.  These  substitutions  were  not  rare  in  ancient  times  ;  there 
is,  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  a  vase  in  Oriental  alabaster, 
executed  in  Egypt,  which  bears  the  name  of  Xerxes  in  hieroglyphic 
and  cuneiform  characters,  which  was  at  a  later  period  employed  as 
a  cinerary  urn  for  a  member  of  the  Eoman  family  Claudia,  as  the 
Latin  inscription  shows  engraved  on  the  side  of  the  vase,  the  other 
side  bearing  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  inscription. 

We  could  not  but  feel  astonished  at  the  perfect  preservation  of 
such  fragile  objects,  did  we  not  know  that  they  were  found  in  tombs. 
The  tombs  in  which  they  are  found,  are  placed  near  the  walls,  but 
outside  the  town,  at  a  slight  depth,  except  those  of  Nola,  where  ihe 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius  have  considerably  raised  the  soil  since  the 
period  when  the  tombs  were  made,  so  that  some  of  the  tombs  of 
Nola  are  about  twenty-one  feet  under  ground.  The  common  tombs 
are  built  of  brick,  or  of  rough  stones,  and  are  exactly  of  sufiScient 
size  to  contain  a  corpse  and  five  or  six  vases ;  a  small  one  is  placed 
near  the  head,  and  the  others  between  the  legs  of  the  body,  or  they 
are  ranged  on  each  side,  frequently  on  the  left  side  alone.  Tbe 
number  and  beauty  of  the  vases  vary,  probably,  according  to  the 
rank  and  fortune  of  the  owner  of  the  tomb.  The  tombs  of  the  first 
class  are  larger,  and  have  been  built  with  lai^e  out  stones,  and 
rarely  connected  with  cement;  the  walls  inside  are  coated  with 
stucco,  and  adorned  with  paintings ;  these  tombs  resemble  a  small 
chamber  ;  the  corpse  is  laid  out  in  the  middle,  the  vases  are  placed 
round  it,  frequently  some  others  are  huug  up  to  the  walls  on  nails 
of  bronze.*  The  number  of  vases  is  always  greater  in  these  tombs ; 
they  are  also  of  a  more  elegant  form.  Several  other  articles  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  tombs,  such  as  gold  and  silver  fibulae, 
swords,  spears,  armour,  and  several  ornaments.  The  objects  buried 
with  the  corpse  generally  bespeak  the  tastes  and  occupation  of  the 
deceased.  Warriors  are  found  with  their  armour,  women  with 
ornaments  for  the  toilet,  priests  with  their  sacerdotal  ornaments,  as 
in  the  tomb  at  CervetrL  When  the  vases  are  taken  out  of  the  ex- 
cavations, they  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  whitish  earth,  some- 
thing like  tartar,  and  of  a  calcareous  nature ;  it  disappears  on  the 
application  of  aqua  fortis.  This  operation  ought  to  be  done  witl 
great  caution ;  for  though  the  aqua  fortis  does  not  injure  the  black 
varnish,  it  might  destroy  some  of  the  other  colours.  Some  of  these 
vases  are  as  well  preserved  as  if  they  had  just  issued  from  the  hands 
of  the  potter,  others  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  earthy  salts 

»  See  pftge  107. 
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witii  which  they  have  oome  in  contact;  makij  are  found  broken, 
these  have  been  put  together  and  restored  with  great  skill.  Bnt 
this  work  of  restoration,  especially  if  the  artist  adds  any  details 
which  are  not  visible  on  the  original,  might  alter  or  metamorphose 
a  subject,  and  the  archasolog^st  ought  to  set  little  value  on  these 
modem  additions,  in  the  study  of  a  painted  vase. 

The  first  manufactories  of  these  vases  are  supposed  to  have  been 
established  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  sea,  as  in  Sioily,  Calabria, 
Campania,  and  Etruria.  The  vases  of  more  ancient  style,  with 
black  figures,  are  more  frequently  found  at  these  places.  At  a 
later  period  manufactories  were  establi^ed  more  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  on  plains  and  on  hills,  as  at  St.  Agata  de  Qoti,  in  la 
Puglia,  in  Baailicata,  and  near  N^les.  Among  judges,  the  vases 
most  to  be  preferred  are  those  which  are  of  the  manufacture  of 
Locri  in  Calabria,  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily;  those  of  Cuma,  of 
Capua,  and  of  Nola  in  Campania ;  and  those  of  Yulci  and  Casino 
in  the  Boman  states.  In  those  places,  where  manufactories  were 
established  at  a  later  period,  many  excellent  vases  with  beautiful 
oompo6iti(»is  have  been  frequently  found,  but  not  in  that  simple 
and  elegant  style  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Greeks.  Several 
imitations  have  been  made  of  ancient  vases,  either  through  a  love 
of  art  or  for  the  purpose  of  deceit.  The  first  may  be  considered 
praiseworthy,  as  it  has  contributed  considerably  to  bring  to  per- 
fection modem  pottery;  the  second  as  highly  censurable,  for  even 
experienced  connoisseurs  have  been  deceived.  Pietro  Fondi,  who 
had  established  his  manufisu;tories  at  Venice  and  at  Corfu,  was 
remarkable  for  his  success  in  this  kind  of  deceit  The  feunily 
Yasari,  at  Arezzo,  manufGictured  vases  of  this  kind;  there  are 
several  of  them  in  the  gallery  at  Florence.  Of  this  kind  of  de- 
ception there  are  several  kinds.  Sometimes  the  vase  is  ancient 
but  the  painting  is  modem,  frequently  details  and  inscriptions  are 
added  to  the  ancient  painting ;  but  the  difference  of  the  style  of 
drawing,  the  multiplicity  of  details,  the  nails  indicated  on  the 
hands  and  feet,  betray  the  fraud,  as  well  as  the  coarseness  of  the 
earth  (which  makes  the  vases  heavier),  and  the  metallic  lustre  of 
the  varnish.  The  test  which  the  colours  of  the  false  vases  are  made 
to  undergo  is  also  decisive.  If  colours  mixed  with  v^ater  or  alcohol 
have  been  employed,  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  a  little  water  or  spirits 
of  wine  over  them  to  make  them  disappear;  the  ancient  colours 
having  been  baked  with  the  vases  resist  this  test.  In  modem 
times,  imitations  have  been  made  by  the  celebrated  Wedgwood, 
remarkable  alike  for  their  elegance  and  taste. 

Several  collections  have  been  formed  of  these  vases.     The  British 
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Museum  contains  the  finest  collections,  purchased  hy  gOTemment 
from  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  others.  The  Museum  at  Naples, 
and  the  Gregorian  Museum  in  the  Vatican,  also  contain  many 
beatttifdl  specimens  from  Magna  Graacia  and  Etruria.  Several 
amateurs  have  also  formed  collections  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy.  We  may  mention  those  of  Hogers,  Hope,  Sir  Harry  Engle- 
field,  in  England ;  those  of  the  Duo  de  Blacas,  the  Comte  Pourtales, 
in  France ;  and  that  of  the  Marquis  Campana,  in  Home.  Some  of 
these  collections  have  been  published,  such  as  the  first  collection  of 
Sir  W^illiam  Hamilton,  explained  by  d'Hanoarville ;  the  second  by 
Tischbein.  Several  works  have  also  been  published,  giving  de- 
tailed accoimts  of  painted  vases  in  general.  We  shall  only  give  the 
principal : — 

Passeri,  '^Picturss  Etruscorum  in  Yasculis,"  Home,  1767,  3  vols, 
fol. ;  **  Collection  of  Engravings  from  Ancient  Vases,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  William  Hamilton,"  by  Tischbein,  Naples,  1798 — 
1803,  4  vols. ;  C.  Bottiger,  '*  Griechische  Vasengemalde,"  Weimar, 
1797,  1800;  '' Peintnres  de  Vases  Antiques,"  A.  Biillin,  public  par 
Dubois  Maisonneuve,  Paris,  1808,  2  vols.,  foL  ;  Millingen,  "  Peintures 
de  Vases  Grecques,"  Borne,  1813,  fol.;  Panofka,  ''Baccolta  di 
Vasi  Scelti,"  Bome,  1826 ;  Dubois  Maisonneuve,  **  Introduction  k 
FEtude  de  Vases  Antiques,"  Paris,  1817,  fol. ;  Gerhard,  "  Berlins 
Antike  Bildwerke;"  Kramer's  work,  "Ueber  den  Styl  und  die 
Herkunfl  der  vermahlten  Griech.,"  Berlin,  1827,  8vo. ;  and  Mr. 
Birch's  valuable  work  on  **  Ancient  Pottery." 

Epochs  of  Painted  Vases. 

We  shall  now  give  descriptions  of  these  painted  vases  according 
to  their  several  styles  or  epochs,  illustrations  of  which  we  have 
given. 

Early  or  Egyptian,^ — The  ground  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  on  which 
the  figures  are  painted  in  black  or  brown.  These  consist  chiefly  of 
animals,  such  as  lions,  rams,  stags,  swans,  cocks,  sphinxes,  and  other 
chimseras,  arranged  in  several  bands  around  the  vase.  Borders  of 
flowers,  also,  and  other  ornaments,  run  round  them.  Human 
figures  are  rarely  met  with.  This  style  has  been  termed  Egyptian, 
in  consequence  of  its  obvious  resemblance  to  that  rigid  style  of  art 

♦  Spedmens  of  this  style  we  give  iu  Plate  1— I.  Earlier  than  this  style  was 
a  ruder  style  found  at  Athena  with  plain  bands,  or  zones  (fisposed  round  the  axis 
of  the  vase,  sometimes  displaying  ornaments  of  mnander,  sigzag,  which  were  the 
earliest  attempts  at  decoration. 

k2 
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peculiar  to  Egypt.  The  inner  outlines  of  the  figures  are  traced  in 
the  clay  with  a  pointed  instrument  In  consequence  of  these  vases 
exhibiting  animals  not  natives  of  Italy,  and  as  the  clay  of  which 
they  are  made  has  been  in  vain  sought  for  in  Italy,  some  have  been 
led  to  infer  that  the  vases  of  this  epoch  found  in  Italy  have  been 
imported  by  the  Greeks.  The  date  generally  assigned  to  them  is 
between  B.a  660  and  520. 

Archaic  Qreek,* — In  this  style,  the  figures  are  black  on  a  red 
ground.  The  design  is  stiff,  hard,  and  severe ;  yet  at  times  there 
is  a  degree  of  spirit  evinced,  evidently  indicating  a  prepress  in  the 
development  of  the  art  The  scenes  represented  are  taken  from 
the  Hellenic  Mythology.  The  class  of  subjects  is,  however,  numer- 
ous, for  we  find  some  of  Dionysiac  character.  Another  is  Panathe- 
naic,  of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  specimen,  representing  Minerva 
brandishing  her  lance,  which,  from  the  inscription  it  bears,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  as  a  prize  in  the  public  games.  They 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  made  previous  to  the  year 
B.C.  430. 

Severe  or  TransiUcnaL^ — In  the  vases  of  this  class,  the  figures  are 
red  on  a  black  ground.  White  is  seldom  used.  Although  the 
colour  of  these  vases  and  their  figures  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  of  the  first  two  classes,  yet  the  character  of  their  designs 
vanishes  and  gives  way  to  the  beautiful,  so  that  they  might  be 
ranked  in  the  fourth  class.  The  harshness  and  violence  of  move- 
ment BO  striking  in  the  archaic  vases  gradually  disappear,  and  make 
way  for  a  calm  and  severe  dignity.  The  artists,  however,  did  not 
yet  work  with  perfect  freedom,  and  the  designs  are  rather  stiff. 
The  subjects  represented  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  vases  of  the 
second  class.  The  forms  of  the  vases  have  something  more  elegant 
than  those  of  the  second  class,  although  they  present  great  varia- 
tions in  style  and  size.  They  occur  most  frequently  in  Etniria  and 
at  Nola ;  they  contain  inscriptions  in  characters  of  a  middle  kind 
between  the  archaic  mode  of  writing  and  the  later  one.  The 
period  commonly  assigned  to  works  of  this  class,  is  from  bjc.  460 
to  420. 

The  Beautifd^  or  Qreek,^ — This  style  is  the  more  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  former,  all  severity  and  conventionality  which   dk- 

♦  Seo  Plate  l—IL 

t  Named  by  Mr.  Birch  **  The  citrong  style." 

X  See  Plato  2. 
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tinguishes  the  earlier  styles,  having  entirely  disappeared.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  style  are  elegance  of  form, 
fineness  of  material,  hrilliancy  of  varnish,  andf  exquisite  heanty  of 
design.  The  predominating  suhjeots  are  Greek  myths,  or  represen- 
tations of  Greek  manners ;  but  scenes  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Demeter  and  Dionysus  are  of  frequent  oocurrence.  The  most 
common  form  of  the  vases  of  this  kizid^  is  that  of  the  slender 
amphora,  the  round  hydria,  and  the  crater.  Vases  of  this  style 
appear  to  belong  to  the  period  beginning  wiih  the  year  b.c.  400. 
They  are  seldom  found  in  Etruria,  and  the  most  fi^uently  in 
Nola,  Sicily,  and  Attica. 

Florid.'* — This  class  of  vases  is  rarely  found  in  Etruria,  but 
abundant  in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Italy,  especially  in  the  districts  of 
Puglia  and  Basilicata.  Like  the  last  class,  it  has  yellow  figures  on 
a  black  ground,  but  differs  tyidely  in  style.  The  vases  are  often  of 
enormous  size,  and.  exaggerated  proportions.  The  multitude  of 
figures  introduO'ed,  the  complexity  of  the  composition,  the  inferiority 
and  carelessness  of  the  design,  the  flourish  and  lavishment  of  deco- 
ration, in  a  word,  the  absence  of  that  chasteness  and  purity  which 
gave  the  perfect  style  its  chief  charm,  indicate  these  vases  to 
belong,  if  not  always  to  the  period  of  Decadence,  at  least  to  the 
verge  of  it.  Polychrome  vases  are  also  frequently  found  in  this 
style.     The  draperies  being  coloured  blue,  vermilion,  green. 

Dec<idence. — At  a  later  period,!  we  may  remark  a  still  greater 
deterioration  in  the  arts  of  design,  while  more  csapricious  forms  were 
invented.  We  must  also  remark  the  latest  period  of  the  art ;  for  at 
that  epoch  several  imitations  of  the  vases  of  earlier  epochs  were 
made.  Among  these,  we  frequently  find  imitations  of  the  first 
epoch,  but  the  clay  is  coarse,  and  different  from  that  of  the  genuine. 
We  also  find  imitations  of  the  second  and  third  epoch^;  but  their 
forms  are  ill-proportioned,  and  destitute  of  taste. 


Shapes  of  Painted  VASts. 

We  first  give  Mr.  Dennis'  arrangement,  after  the  nomenclature  of 
Gerhard,  of  these  vases  in  classes,  according  to  the  purposes  they 
served.  We  then  give  a  list  of  their  several  shapes,  with  the  names 
by  which  they  are  known  in  England,  and  also  with  tbe  names  they 
are  given  in  Italian  Museums : 

♦  See  Plate  3— IV..  naraeil  by  Mr  Birch  '^Tlie  florid  style." 

t  See  Plate  3— V. 
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Glass  I. — Vases  for  holding  wine,  oil,  or  water — amphora,  pelioe, 

stamnos. 

II. — ^Yases  for  earrying  water — hydria,  calpis. 

III. — Vases  for  mixing  wine   and  water — crater,  celebe, 
oxybaphon. 

IV. — ^Vases  for  ponring  vnne,  etc.,  jugs — oenochoe,  olpe, 
prochouB. 

V. — Vases  for  drinking-onps  and  goblets— oantharus,  cya- 
thus,  carchesion,  holcion,  scyphns,  cylix,  lepaste, 
phiale,  ceras,  rhyton. 

VI. — ^Vases  for  ointments  or  perfdmes — lecythns,  alabastron, 
ascos,  bombylios,  aiyballos,  cotylisoos. 


Enolish  Nqmenclatubb. 

Italian  Nomsnclaturi 

1  Amphora,  Egyptian. 

1  Langella. 

2         „         Tyrrhenian. 

2        .. 

3         n         Pfeinathenaic. 

3 

4         „         Bacchic. 

4 

5,  6     n          of  Nola. 

5,  6    „ 

7         „         Apolian. 

7 

8         „          with  handles,  with 

circa- 

8  Olla  con  manichi  a  girelle. 

lar  ornaments. 

9         „         with  handles  as  yolntes. 

9  Olla  con  manichi  a  volute. 

10         n         with  handles  witii  fiuses 

10  Olla  con  manichi  a  maschei 

on  them. 

11  Thymateiion. 

11  lugensiere. 

12  Hydria. 

12  Olla  o  Taso  vinario. 

13  Oalpis. 

13  Ollaocanopo. 

14  Paltka 

Uldria. 

15  Stamnos. 

15  Olla. 

16  Grater. 

16  CUice. 

17  Ozybaphon. 

17  Gampana. 

18  Stamnos  (Apulian). 

18 

19  Oelehe. 

19  Olla  con  manichi  annodati. 

20  Lepaste. 

20  Patera. 

21  Lekane. 

21  Patera  col  covemhio. 

22  Oylix, 

-22  Patera. 

28  Oarohesion. 

23  Tazza  co  manichi  inaroati. 

24, 80, 31  Oanthams. 

24  Tazza  oo  manichi  inarcati. 

25,  26  Cyathus. 

25  Scudella. 

27  Holmes. 

27 

28  Holcion. 

28 

♦  See  Plate  4. 

THE  PEBFECT  OB-TBE  BEAnTlFUL.  fl.a. 
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Ekgltsh  Novenglatubb. 
29  Soyphus. 

31  >  OGmtharas. 

32  Scyphns. 

33  Olpe. 

U  GotyliBkoe. 

35,36  Lecythiia. 

37  Oenochoe. 

38.  39,  40,  42  Prochous. 

41,  43  Rhyton. 

44,  45  Ascoa. 

46  Bombylioe. 

47. 48  Alabastron. 

49.  50  Aiyballos. 


Italian  Nomenclatube. 

29  Biochiere. 

30  Tazza  con  manichi  orizzontali. 

32 

33  Urceolo. 

34 

35,  36  Lagrixnale. 

37  Prefiariodlo. 

38  Preferioolo  a  beoro. 
41  Riton. 

44  XJDguentario. 

46  Balaamario. 

47  Unguentario. 

49  Balaamario  con  mnnico. 
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Second  Division. 
GLYPTOGHAPHY,  OK  ENGEAVEU  STONES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Thii  Ai't  of  engraving  on  precious  etonea  oad  gems  is  etyled 
"  glyptic,"  and  the  description  of  these  engraved  stones  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  ancient  times,  glyptography,  from  -^Au^iv,  to 
engrave,  and  yptuptiv,  to  describe. 

Among  those  objecta  of  ancient  art  which  have  reached  ns 
through  the  lapse  of  ages,  engraved  stones  may  be  considered 
among  the  number  of  the  most  elegant  and  refined  by  their  form, 
theii'  hititre,  and  their  use,  the  most  precious  from  their  material 
and  their  workmanship,  the  most  sought  for  from  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  be  mixed  with  other  ornaments,  and  set  in  con- 
nection with  the  most  precious  jewels.  The  luxury  of  the  ancients 
led  them  to  adopt  a  style  of  workmanship  which  was  agreeable 
lo  the  most  exquisite  taste,  whether  it  adorned  diadems,  collare, 
bracelets,  earrings,  waistbands,  portions  of  dress,  shoes,  or  even 
valuable  pieces  of  furniture,  or  whuther,  sot  in  a  ling  of  ffili,  it 
M^rvcd  both  as  a  finger  ring  and  a  signet. 
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The  most  beautifhl  engraved  stones  were  offered  to  the  gods,  and 
deposited  in  temples.  For  princes,  they  were  as  aa  ensign  of 
sapreme  power  and  the  seal  of  the  state ;  for  private  individuals 
they  gave  authenticity  to  their  public  and  private  acts.  Alexander, 
after  he  had  conquered  Darius,  used  the  siguet  of  that  king  for  his 
letters  and  acts  relative  to  Asia.  Augustus  adopted  at  first  a  stone 
bearing  a  sphinx,  and  substituted  for  it  afterwards  a  head  of 
Alexander,  and  then  hia  own  head ;  his  successors  adopted  this  latter, 
but  Giaiba  changed  it  for  his  family  signet,  on  which  was  represented 
a  dog  on  the  prow  of  a  vesseL  At  a  later  period  some  of  the 
Roman  emperors  adopted  the  head  of  Alexander. 

The  use  of  signets  of  this  kind  was  very  general  in  Greece  ;  cities, 
corporations,  and  families,  had  signets  of  their  own.  Rings  were 
in  general  use  in  Rome ;  and  it  was  by  that  ornament  that  Cicero 
assures  us  that  he  recognised  a  statue  of  Scipio  Africanus ;  doubt- 
less because  that  ring  bore  the  signet  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios. 
'i*he  engraved  stones  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  ancient 
times  have  not  changed  their  destination  :  the  same  taste  employs 
them  for  the  same  purposes  ;  they  are  not  the  less  sought  after  at 
the  present  day  than  they  were  formerly  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  abettors  of  modem  luxury  have 
inherited  the  passion  of  the  Cyrenian  for  engraved  stones,  and  per- 
haps we  might  still  find  musicians  who,  following  the  example  of 
the  Ismenias  of  Pliny,  wear  a  valuable  engraved  emerald  which  by 
lis  value  evinced  his  high  artistic  merit,  and,  like  that  fiute 
player,  are  annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  purchase  it  at  the  highest 
price. 

But  considering  here  engraved  stones  in  a  more  important  and 
usefal  view,  in  the  interest  of  the  study  of  the  arts  and  customs  of 
antiquity,  we  may  truly  say  that  their  importance  in  that  respect 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  kind  of  monument.  Besides  being 
witnesses  to  the  progress  and  history  of  the  arts,  we  find  on  these 
engraved  gems,  the  religion,  the  history,  the  opinions,  the  customs, 
even  to  the  verj'  amusements,  of  ancient  nations ;  the  portraits  of 
their  great  men ;  the  reproductions,  in  much  smaller  proportions,  of 
f«ome  of  the  masterpieces  of  their  architecture,  their  sculpture,  or 
of  their  painting,  which  have  come  down  to  us  ;  certain  indications, 
with  regard  to  their  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  a 
number  of  examples  of  their  graceful,  singular,  or  fantastic  com- 
positions which  the  taste  or  caprice  of  Greek  artists  multiplied  in 
infinite  numbers.  It  was  by  the  study  of  engraved  stones  that 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  received  ideas  which  purified  their 
taste.     Other  celebrated  painters  have  found  in  them  compositions 
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which  they  have  not  disdained  to  imitate,  and  modem  glyptics 
still  work  after  the  beantifal  models  which  antiquity  famishes  us 
with,  and  which  they  have  not  equalled.    We  here  adopt  the  words 
of  Dr.  Croly.     "  The  importance  of  these  relics  to  learned  investi- 
gation,  to  the  artist  and  the  amateur,  to  the  natural  and  elevating 
indulgence  felt  in  looking  on  the  features  of  the  mighty  dead, 
deserves  to  make  them  a  favourite  study  with  the  accomplished  mind 
of  England.    Oems  illustrate  the  attributes  and  tales  of  mythology, 
the  costumes  of  antiquity,  the    fine   romances  of  the   poets,  the 
characters  of  the  early  languages,  the  great  historic  events,  and  the 
progress  of  the  arts;  the  countenances  of  Yirgil  and  Maacenas,  of 
Cicero  and  Alexander,  live  only  on  gems ;  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles, 
the  head  of  the  Phidian  Minerva,  the  Apoxuomenos  of  Polycleitna, 
that  triumph  of  ancient  statuary,  are  to  be  found  only  on  gems ; 
the  restorations  of  the  Yenus  de  Medici  and  the  Laocoon  liave  been 
made  firom  gems ;  they  offer  an  endless  treasure  of  the  brilliant 
thoughts,  and  buried  wisdom,  the  forgotten  skill,  and  the  vanished 
beauty,  of  a  time  when  the  mind  and  form  of  man  reached  their 
perfection." 


TABijs.    Beryl. 

ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

The  period  of  the  invention  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  precious 
stones  is  unknown.^  The  art  is  evidently  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
Some  seem  to  consider  that  all  evidence  tends  to  prove  the  orienlal 
origin  of  this  art.  Stones  have  been  discovered  with  inscriptions  in 
Sanscrit,  the  earliest  language  of  India  ;  some  attribute  its  invention 
to  Ass^'ria,  as  many  engraved  stones  have  been  found  there  in  the 
form  of  cylinders ;  but  in  the  practice  of  this  art,  as  well  as  others, 
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Egypt  stall  maintaiiifi  orer  all  otlier  nations  its  high  antiquity,  de- 
iDonstrated  not  only  by  historioal  data,  but  also  by  monuments  whicb 
have  come  down  to  the  present  time.     The  Mng  of  Egypt,  who 
chose  Joseph  for  his  minister,  gave  him  his  signet  ring  as  a  testi- 
mony of  his  delegated  authority,  and  Joseph  lived  about  1700,  b.c. 
Engraved  gems  adorned  the  ephod  and  pectoral  of  the  high  priest 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  were  probably  the  work  of  Egyptian  artists, 
B.a  1490.     According  to  Herodotus,  the  treasure  cell  of  Bhamp- 
sinitus,  whom  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  identifies  with  Barneses  III., 
B.C.  1219,  was  secured  by  his  seal.     The  collections  of  engraved 
stones,  called  scarabaei,  exhibit  in  the  inscriptions  engraved  on  them 
the  names  of  kings  of  a  very  early  date.    Egyptian  cylinders  have 
been  also  found  of  the  earliest  periods;  one  bears  the  name  of 
Osirtasen  I.,  b.g.  2020.    The  study  of  these  monuments  of  the  glyptic 
art  prove  that  the  most  ancient  productions  of  the  art  are  the  works 
of  the  I^yptians.     Mr.  King  attributes  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
engraving  on  '*  hard  stones,"  crystal,  onyx,  agate,  to  the  seal  en- 
gravers of  Nineveh,  shortly  before  the  reign  of  Sargon,  b.g.  722,  as 
before  that  period  the  material  used  was  comparatively  soft ;  the 
earliest  Assyrian  cylinders  being  of  serpentine,  and  the  Egyptian 
scarabesi  being  of  clay  or  soft  stone  (steaschist).     But  squares  used 
for  the  bezels  of  rings  of  hard  stone  engraved  by  the  Egyptians, 
are  to  be  met  with  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  that  of  Sargon.    A 
remarkable  one  may  be  cited,  bearing  the  name  and  title  of  a 
king  of  the  18th  dynasty    (15th  century  B.C.)  of  yellow  jasper.* 
There  are  also  others  known  of  cornelian.     The  engraving  of  these 
18,  indeed,  generally  bad,  as  if  the  workman  was  not  master  of  his 
craft.     From  there  being  scarabaei,  engraved  with  Assyrian  emblems 
and  sculptural  ornaments  of  undoubted  Egyptian  origin,  not  unfre- 
quently  found  in  Assyrian  ruins,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have 
been  a  close  connection  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  as  is  con- 
jectured about  the  time  of  the  18  th  (15th  century  b.g.)  and  the  four 
subsequent  dynasties.     The  mode  of  engraving  may  therefore  have 
been  introduced  from  Egypt.     The  knowledge  of  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  hard  stones  is  supposed  to  have  been  diffused  by  the 
Phoenicians  among  the  Asiatic  and  Insular  Greeks. 

The  Etruscans,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Bomans,  practised  the  art 
also,  and  it  was  preserved  among  them,  like  all  other  arts,  until  the 
impetuous  irruption  of  barbarism  on  the  degenerate  remains  of  an- 
cient civilization.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  Etruscans  learnt  the 
art  from  the  E^ptians  through  the  FhoBuicians,  whose  merchant 

*  There  xe  an  eDgraved  agate  cylinder  of  the  time  of  Amenem  Ha  II.  (b.o.  2020) 
in  the  Britiah  Muaemn. 
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«hip8  trafficked  in  omamentfi  and  jewellery  at  an  early  period,  for 
the  mofit  ancient  Etruflcan  engrayed  stones  are  also  in  the  form  of  a 
scarabffius.  Sicily  and  Magna  Grssda  preceded  Greece  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glyptic  art,  as  in  that  of  all  other  arts  which  depend  on 
design.  The  Greeks,  however,  carried  that  art  to  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence,  and  it  is  to  their  genius  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
wonderful  perfection  it  attained  to.  The  art  reached  a  culminating 
point  in  the  age  after  Alexander  the  Great,  who  gave  it  a  fresh  im- 
pulse by  his  patronage,  for  he  gave  the  privilege  of  engraving  his 
sacred  portrait  to  Pyigoteles,  the  first  artist  of  the  day.  It  thence 
became  the  fashion  for  princes  to  adopt  their  own  engraved  portrait 
as  their  signet.  Portraits  in  cameo  were  introduced  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  the  earliest  known  being  the  beautiful  portraits, 
in  sardonyx,  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice. 

The  Bomans  imitated  the  Greeks  in  employing  engraved  gems 
for  signets,  though  at  an  early  period  they  adopted  the  scarab  signet 
of  the  Etruscans.     Under  Augustus,  gem  engraving  was  bronght  to 
a  high  perfection  by  the  Greek  artists  of  his  time.     At  this  period 
flourished  the  celebrated  engravers,  Diosoorides,  Solon,  Aulus,  Gntens, 
who  introduced  the  practice  of  engraving  their  names  on  their  best 
works.     At  this  period  also  a  taste  for  cameo  and  works  in  relief 
began  to  prevail,  to  which  the  arrival  of  pieces  of  sardonyx  from 
Asia,  remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty,  greatly  contributed. 
These  were  generally  worked  into  camel,  vases,  or  cups,  with  subjects 
in  relief  on  them.    Portraits  in  cameo  became  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  age.     As  is  usually  the  case  where  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
any  object,  and  there  is  not  enough  of  the  genuine  material  to  supply 
the  demand,  imitations  were  made  to  make  up  the  deficiency.     To 
supply  the  large  demand  for  these  objects,  and  to  please  the  taste  of 
those  who  could  not  afford  the  more  expensive  kinds,  paste  imitations 
were  made  to  an  enormous  extent.     Numberless  examples  of  these 
paste  intagli  have  come  down  to  us.     Camei  were  also  imitated  with 
wonderful  accuracy,  the  imitation  too  of  the  material  itself  being 
admirably  carried  out.     Some  wonderful  examples  of  camei  in  sar- 
donyx have  been  produced  in  this  age.     The  celebrated  sardonyx 
cameo  of  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  now  in  Paris,  is  considered  a 
masterpiece  of  the  glyptic  art.     Some  very  fine  camei  are  attribnted 
to  the  age  of  Hadrian,  which  has  been  considered  the  most  flourish- 
ing period  of  Roman  art     The  glyptic  art  maintained  a  tolerable 
degree  of  excellence  till  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  when,  toge- 
ther with  the  other  arts,  it  began  gradually  to  decay.     From  Rome 
it  spread  almost  over  the  whole  west  of  Europe ;  but  at  the  time  of 
the  last  emperors  nothing  remained  except  the  mechanical  part :  the 
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gsitiiis  and  epirit  of  the  ut,  ibe  correctoew  of  deaign  and  taste,  ths 
nobltMiefls  of  expreeeiun,  aod  «ven  many  of  the  practical  advaatagea 
of  which  the  ancient  naaterB  bad  availed  themselTes  for  couTeying 
their  grand  ideas  tm  stone,  had  all  vanished  together.  The  last 
expiring  attempts  at  the  ait  were  the  rude  and  ilMrawn  Gnoatio 
amnlets. 


MATERIALS  OF  THE  ART. 

The  mechanical  process  of  the  glyptic  art  has  not  been  described 
in  any  work  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  ancient  times  ;  a  few 
scanty  remarks  are  found  in  Pliny.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  anoienta  nsed  the  same  process  as  the  modems,  in  employing 
the  drill  (terebra),  the  pnnch  (fernim  retiiBum),  the  wheel,  diamond 
powder,  and  the  diamond  point,  for  cutting  into  the  stone.  The 
artist  engtUTed  the  stone  partly  with  iron  instmmenta,  smeared 
with  Naxinm,  or  emery  and  oil,  which  were  sometimes  round,  some- 
timea  pointed  and  drill-furmed,  but  partly  also  with  a  diamond  point 
set  in  iron.  The  adjustment  of  the  wheel,  by  which  the  instruments 
were  set  in  motion,  whilst  the  stone  was  held  to  them,  was  probably 
similar  in  antiquity  to  what  it  is  now.  For  polishing  the  stone, 
naxium,  or  emery  powder,  which  was  also  called  smyrris,  was  used. 
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It  fioemfl  that  the  ancient  artifits  performed  that  operation  themselves, 
for  the  careful  polishing  of  all  parts  of  the  engraved  figures  was  a 
great  aim  with  the  ancient  stone  engravers,  and  is  therefore  a  crite- 
rion of  genuineness.  These  artists  were  generally  designated  under 
the  denomination  of  **  lithogljphi,"  engravers  on  stone,  a  Greek  word 
to  which  the  Latin,  sculptor  or  cavator,  seems  synonymou&  The  art 
of  setting  stones  was  styled  among  Greeks,  lithocollesis,  and  among 
the  Bomans  the  setters  of  stones  were  named  ''  composi  tores  gem- 
mar  am."  The  name  of  *'dactyloglyphi"  was  given  to  the  engravers 
of  rings,  and  from  the  Greek  word  for  ring,  SaicrvXav,  was  derived 
the  terms,  "  dactylogia,"  the  science  of  engraved  stones  in  general, 
but  more  particularly  of  finger  rings ;  "  dactylography,"  the  science 
of  their  description ;  and  *'  dactjlotheca,"  a  cabinet  or  collection  of 
this  kind  of  ornament. 

The  materials  employed  by  the  ancients  in  the  glyptic  art  were 
various  and  numerous ;  they  were  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  or 
artificial.  Among  the  first  we  may  count  coral  and  ivory ;  among 
the  second,  citron  wood,  box,  ebony,  sycamore,  etc.;  the  mineral 
substances  were  clay,  jnetals,  and  stones.  Mineral  substances,  from 
their  hardness,  and  other  useful  qualities,  are  more  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  engraver ;  and  none  more  so  than  those  belonging  to 
the  siliceous  genus  of  the  earthy  class  of  minerals.  That  assemblage 
of  stones,  however,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  precious 
stones  or  gems,  has  scarcely  ever  been  employed  by  the  ancients  for 
the  purpose  of  engraving  upon.  These  scarce  and  splendid  sub- 
stances were  considered  sufficiently  valuable  in  themselves,  and  the 
art  of  engraving  was  more  judiciously  employed  to  enhance  the 
value  of  other  less  expensive  stones,  which  moreover  possessed, 
in  a  superior  degree,  all  the  properties  requisite  for  the  nicest  exe- 
cution. Lessing  and  the  Count  de  Clarac  altogether  deny  the 
existence  of  any  really  antique  intagli  in  the  harder  gems ;  but  as 
Mr.  King  remarks,  the  instances  that  can  be  adduced  of  engraved 
emeralds,  sapphires,  and  rubies,  sumciently  prove  that  this  rule, 
though  generally  true,  yet  admits  of  some,  though  rare,  exceptions. 
He  adds,  however,  that  engravings  on  any  of  the  precious  stones 
are  always  to  be  examined  with  the  greatest  suspicion. 

Stones  may  be  classed  according  as  they  are  transparent,  semi- 
transparent,  or  opaque,  and  in  these  three  classes  may  be  men- 
tioned :  1st,  the  diamond,  the  hyacinth,  the  sapphire  of  the  present 
day,  the  emerald,  the  ruby,  the  topaz,  the  chrysolite,  the  jacynth, 
the  amethyst,  the  beryl,  the  garnet,  and  rock  crystal.  2nd,  the 
opal,  plasma,  chalcedony,  sard,  onyx,  sardonyx,  agate,  drd,  green, 
yellow,   brown,  black  jasper  ;   lapis-lazuli,  the  sapphims  of  the 
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ancients;  bsematite,  obsidian,  steatite,  basalt,  granite,  serpentine. 
Turqnoise  has  a] so  been  employed  by  the  Romans. 

The  artificial  substance  generally  employed  by  the  ancients  was 
a  jyaste  composed  of  coloured  glass.  The  ancients  excelled  in 
colouring  glass  and  porcelain.  In  order  to  imitate  camei,  they 
joined  strata  of  dififerent  colours,  which  were  fused  together  by  the 
action  of  fire.  The  Egyptians  used  coloured  glass  in  the  earliest 
times,  and  the  number  of  their  scarabsBi  in  porcelain,  and  other 
baked  materials,  is  very  considerable.  The  ancients  manufactured 
also  green,  blue,  and  white  pastes  imitating  precious  stones. 

The  nature  of  the  engraving  on  stones  has  led  them  to  be  divided 
into  two  principal  divisions.  Intaglio,  or  engraving  in  a  concave 
form  (Gr.  ayayXvuTuofy  Lat.  caelatura) ;  cameo,  or  engraving  in  relief, 
(Gr.  yXwTucrj,  Lat.  sculptura).  The  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans  practised  both  methods.  The  scarabsBus,  figured  in  relief 
and  in  all  its  details  in  Egyptian  stones,  constitutes  a  kind  of  cameo, 
^while  the  flat  part  of  the  stone  generally  bears  a  subject  or  inscrip- 
tion in  intaglio ;  several  Egyptian  stones  are  in  existence,  the  fiat 
part  of  which  is  engraved  in  cameo,  the  relief  being,  however,  within 
the  intaglio,  or  concave  portion.  Similar  Etruscan  stones  have  been 
also  found. 

The  ordinary  style  of  relief  used  for  gems  was  mezzo-relievo,  a 
style  wl^ich  was  usually  adopted  for  all  works  which  required  a 
close  inspection.  A  flat  style  of  relief  was  sometimes  adopted  in 
cameo,  only  for  the  sake  of  displaying  a  subject  on  a  different 
coloured  ground ;  the  layers  of  colour  in  the  stone  employed,  gener- 
ally the  sardonyx,  being  very  thin.  The  difference  of  colour  in  the 
groaud  has,  however,  the  effect  of  giving  roundness  to  the  figures 
relieved  on  it.  The  impressions  from  intagli  are  never  in  the  flat 
style  of  relief,  but  however  slightly  raised,  are  on  the  principle  of 
mezzo-relievo  (see  Bas-reliefs).  The  gems  of  Dioscorides,  the  finest 
of  antiquity,  are  in  mezzo-relievo,  and  often  of  the  fullest  kind ;  as 
for  instance  the  heads  of  Demosthenes  and  lo,  and  the  figures 
of  Mercury  and  Perseus.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  other 
celebrated  gems,  such  as  the  Medusa  of  Solon,  the  Hercules  of 
CnaBos. 

Besides  the  two  principal  divisions  we  have  just  pointed  out, 
engraved  stones  have  received  other  characteristic  denominations, 
derived  from  their  fonn,  or  from  the  nature  of  their  subjects.  Scara- 
b»i  are  oval  engraved  stones,  with  the  upper  surface  cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  beetle,  or  scarabaBus,  the  flat  lower  surface  being  usually 
engraved.  Cabochons,  stones  which  are  curved  on  one  side,  called 
by  jewellers  "  tallow  drop."     Grylli,  caricature  heads,  so  called  from 
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an  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Qryllus,  famous  for  liia  uglinMB. 
Capnoes  or  Symplegraata,  heada  gronped  tc^ether  in  a  fantastic 
manner.  Chimerse  are  imaginary  beings,  produced  by  the  monBtrons 
union  of  the  members  of  several  oreatui-es  into  one.  Aelriferi,  those 
in  which  astrological  subjects  and  the  stars  are  represented ;  jmmA 
(oonjugata)  are  heads  represented  together  on  the  bame  profile ;  and 
opposite,  heads  which  face  each  other. 
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The  art  of  dietinguishing  ancient  stones  from  modem  imitations, 
or  compoaitions,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  study  ;  the  most 
skilful  judges  are  Hometimes  deceived  in  them,  as  Mr.  King  remarks: 
"  No  definite  rules  can  indeed  be  given,  as  nothing  but  long  eipe- 
rienoe,  and  the  careful  examination  of  large  numbers  of  gems 
belonging  to  every  period,  can  supply  that  almost  intuitive  percep- 
tion in  the  art,  bo  impossible  to  be  acquired  in  any  other  manner. 
We  ought  to  examine,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  material  of  the  stone 
was  known  to  or  worked  by  the  ancients,  and  if  it  was  employed  by 
the  first  artists.  The  harder  gems  were  hardly  ever  nsed  by 
ancient  artists.  There  is  such  scanty  evidence  of  the  celebrated 
ancient  artists  engraving  on  precious  stones,  that  precious  stones 
with  an  engraving  on  them  are  to  be  looked  on  with  suspicion. 
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Leasing  and  the  Count  de  Clavac,  indeed,  deny  the  existence  of 
any  really  antique  intaglio  in  the  harder  gems.  The  ancient  artists 
preferred  the  sard  and  such  stones  as  were  best  suited  for  tJie 
execution  of  the  work,  and  for  giving  the  most  perfect  impression 
of  it." 

The  perfect  finish  of  the  work,  the  ease  and  freedom  of  the  design, 
the  fidelity  of  the  costume,  the  interior  of  the  engraving  well 
polished,  and  very  pure,  are  almost  certain  indications  of  antiquity. 
According  to  Mr.  King,  the  ti-uest  test  of  antiquity  appeal's  to  be 
a  certain  degree  of  dulness,  like  the  mist  produced  by  breathing  on 
a  polished  surface,  which  the  lapse  of  ages  have  cast  upon  the  high 
lustre  of  the  interior  of  the  intaglio.*  A  slight  incoiTectness,  or 
even  a  slight  fault  in  the  denign,  need  not,  however,  awaken  sus- 
picion ;  a  very  slight  relief,  or  even  when  almost  flat,  is  not  a  proof 
of  a  modem  work ;  the  ancient  engraving  is  generally  very  deep, 
and  the  relief  very  high.  The  employment  of  perspective  renders 
a  stone  very  suspicious,  as  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the 
application  of  that  science;  their  chief  aim  was  to  engrave  the 
principal  figure  as  deeply  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  might  stand 
out  more  in  relief.  One  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the 
engraving  of  ancient  stones  is  what  is  termed  in  French  the  m^plat, 
a  flattening  of  the  round  parts  of  the  human  body  in  the  figure.  An 
important  consideration  also  in  regard  to  intagli  is  their  size,  as  it 
must  always  be  kept  in  view  that  engraved  stones  were  used  for 
signets  and  rings,  and  consequently  their  size  could  not  be  very 
large. 

Oamei,  a  great  number  of  which  have  been  manufactured  in 
modem  times,  are  in  general  more  to  be  suspected  than  intagli.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  material  of  the  stones,  of  their  hardness, 
their  weighty  their  taste,  their  opaqueness,  and  their  touch,  is  par- 
ticularly required.  They  ought  also  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  in 
order  to  be  certain  that  their  layers  are  natural,  and  the  inscriptions 
should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that  they  were  not  added  by 
forgers.  It  must  also  be  remarked  here,  that  modem  work  has  been 
irequently  executed  on  ancient  stones,  which  have  been  found 
unengraved.  The  appearance  of  ancient  stones  is  generally  duller, 
and  less  brilliant  than  those  of  modem  stones.     The  subject  and  the 

*  Mr.  King  adds,  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  antiquity  is  found  when  the 
cngraying  appears  to  bave  been  executed  almost  entirely  with  the  diamond  po^t. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Natter,  the  famous  gem  engraver,  tlio  extensive 
use  of  tlie  diamond  point  is  the  great  dibtiuctiun  between  the  antique  and  the 
modem  art.  The  use  of  the  diamond  point  has,  however,  been  much  questioned  by 
9ome  authorities,  as  its  use  would  tend  more  to  scratch  the  stone  than  to  give  that 
exquisite  polish,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  genuine  stone. 
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inscriptions  are  a  great  assistance  in  lending  their  aid  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  distinguishing  them,  while  a  comparative  study  of 
ancient  and  modern  works,  and  a  great  practice  of  the  eyes  and 
the  judgment,  will  lead  to  more  certain  results. 

It  has  heen  said  that  wax  attaches  itself  more  readily  to  modem 
stones  than  to  ancient  stones,  but  this  rule  is  not  to  be  depended  on ; 
wax  will  attach  itself  the  more  readily  to  a  stone,  the  less  perfect  is 
its  polish,  whether  it  is  ancient  or  modem.  Further,  ancient  stones 
are  in  existence  which  have  been  repolished,  which  sensibly  alters 
the  features  of  the  composition,  and  deteriorates  their  value. 

Inscriptions  are  impoi-tant  tests  of  the  antiquity  of  engraved 
stones,  they  are  generally  very  short.  They  are  either  mottoes  or 
proper  names.  Thus,  on  a  comeliaji  representing  Hercules  reposing 
after  his  labours,  this  sentence  in  Greek  is  engraved,  "  Labour  is 
the  source  of  an  honourable  repose."  As  to  proper  names,  three 
rules  may  be  laid  down :  on  Etruscan  stones,  it  is  the  name  of  the 
person  represented ;  on  Greek  stones  it  is  the  name  of  the  artist ;  on 
Boman  stones  it  is  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  or  of  the  artist.  In- 
scriptions are  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  examination  of  the 
authenticity  of  a  stone  ;  the  greatest  importance  should  be  attached 
to  the  inscription;  the  shape  of  the  letters  should  be  examined;  if  it 
is  such  as  is  indicated  by  the  ancient  alphabets,  their  vaiiadon  and 
their  forms  in  accordance  with  the  period  to  which  the  stone  may  be 
assigned ;  if  it  is  Etruscan,  the  letters  ought  to  be  so  also.  In  the 
old  Greek  style  the  letters  should  belong  to  the  alphabet  of  that 
period,  and  the  same  for  the  later  periods.  In  generGil,  Greek 
artists  wrote  their  name  in  the  genitive  case,  when  the  word  ^pyw 

is  to  be  supplied,  i.e.,  the  work  of .    If  the  name  be  in  the 

nominative  case,  it  is  the  verb  which  is  omitted,  thus  AuxrKovfH^ 
implies  the  word  en-oici :  Dioscorides  made  it.  An  inscription  adds 
to  the  value  of  a  stone,  but  forgers  have  particularly  applied  them- 
selves to  this  mode  of  deceit.  The  stone  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, if  the  beauty  of  the  work  answers  to  the  reputation  of  the 
ancient  artist  to  whom  it  has  been  attributed,  and  whose  style  is 
known  by  other  works ;  if  the  material,  by  its  beauty  and  by  its 
value,  is  in  conformity  with  the  rule  adopted  by  the  best  engravers,  to 
work  only  on  the  most  beautiful  of  stones.  The  manner  in  which  the 
letters  are  engraved  is  also  an  excellent  test ;  on  the  more  ancient 
stones  they  are  not  very  carefully  done,  and  sometimes  are  very 
uncertain.  The  interior,  however,  is  well  finished,  and  the  polish 
is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  stone  itself ;  here  the  magnifying 
glabs  is  indispensable.  The  incriptions  on  stones  of  the  age  of 
Augustus  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  letters,  and  their 
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perfect  execution,  though  very  Broall.  The  great  artists  never 
left  it  to  others  to  engrave  their  name  on  the  stone ;  they  wished 
that  everything  should  be  perfect  in  their  work.  These  inscrip- 
tions, particularly  those  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  are  generally 
terminated  by  small  round  dots,  very  equal  in  their  proportions, 
intervals,  and  depth.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  dots 
were  destined  to  mai'k  the  distances  of  the  letters  and  to  give 
greater  regularity  to  them. 

The  forms  of  the  letters  may  likewise  serve  to  discover  fraud.  ITie 
mixture  of  Greek  with  Latin  letters  is  an  evident  sign  of  forgery. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  letter  expressed  in  two  different  ways  in 
the  same  word ;  for  instance,  the  8igma,  written  as  C,*  and  as  S  in  the 
word  C02TPAT0C.  Such  errors  are  commonly  committed  by 
modem  artists,  who  undertake  to  add  names  of  ancient  masters  to 
their  works.  They  are  generally  indifferent  grammarians;  and 
therefore  liable  to  commit  errors  that  no  artist  of  antiquity  could 
have  fallen  into.  Thus,  also,  deceived  by  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name,  they  have  written  Atoo-KoptSov,  instead  of  Atoo-icovpt^.  When 
two  names  occur  in  the  same  case,  one  is  the  name  and  the  other  the 
surname ;  but  when  the  first  name  is  put  in  the  nominative  case,  and 
the  second  in  the  genitive,  this  indicates  that  the  artist  was  the  son 
or  pupil  of  him  whose  name  is  put  in  the  genitive  case.  Thus 
EYTYXHS  AI05K0YPIA0Y,  signifies  that  Eutyches  was  the  son  or 
pupil  of  Dioscorides.  If  we  read  two  proper  names  united  by  the 
conjunctive  2YN,  it  implies  that  these  two  artiste  worked  on  the 
same  stone,  as  AA*HQ2  SYN  APE0fiNI :  Alpheus  with  Arethon. 
We  have  but  one  single  instance  of  an  engraver  who,  with  his  name, 
has  indicated  his  profession  on  his  gem,  and  this  is  Apollodotus ; 
by  the  side  of  the  head  of  Minerva  we  read :  AnOAAOAHT  •  AI0O. 
AiroXAoSorov  XuBoyXmrov:  epyov — the  work  of  Apollodotus,  the  en- 
graver. The  greater  number  of  the  names  of  engravers  are  Greek. 
The  names  of  Roman  engravers  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  in 
Greek  letters.  It  is  almost  useless  to  add  that  a  stone  bearing  the 
name  of  an  artist  whose  age  is  known,  and  a  subject  derived  from  a 
period  posterior  to  that  artist,  is  a  palpable  forgery. 

The  most  skilful  imitators  of  antique  inscriptions  among  modem 
artists,  were  Flaviano  Sirleti,  Natter,  and  Pichler,  engravers  of  the 
18th  century.  The  first  signed  his  own  works  to  give  them'  an 
appearance  of  antiquity,  with  the  initials  of  his  name  in  Greek 
letters  ^T2,  Phlabiou  ton  Sirletou.  Pichler  engraved  his  entire 
name  niXAHP.  Natter  translated  his  name  into  the  Greek  word 
YAP02,  which  deceived  Winkelman  and  others. 

Some  amateurs  of  the  last  two  centuries,  following  the  example 
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of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  have  bad  their  n&me  engraved  ou  ancioit 
stones  as  a  mark  that  it  is  their  property.  It  ia  said  that  the  cele- 
brated Maffei  found  some  diffically  in  interpreting  the  letters  LAUB 
HED.,  nbicb  he  found  on  some  engraved  stunes  which  beloDged  to 
Loi«nzo  de  Medioi. 

We  may  also  in  some  measure  determine  tbe  period  in  which  the 
engraver  of  a  partionlar  gem  lived,  by  finding  oat  tbe  time  when  bis 
name  was  most  common :  thus,  for  instance,  the  name  of  Zozimus, 
more  common  in  the  Lower  Empire  than  in  any  other  period,  will, 
with  some  probability,  indicate  that  period  to  be  the  date  of  the 
work  in  question. 


FAIN.     Sardonyx.     FUirenct. 

suBjEcra  OF  engraved  stones. 

Thb  subjects  of  engraved  stones,  excepting  portraits  and  fim- 
tastio  compositions,  are  derived  from  mythology,  from  the  heroic 
periods,  or  from  historic  events.  Careful  attention  shoiild  be  given 
in  order  to  see  whether  the  subject  is  in  comformity  with  the  rites, 
myths,  and  traditions  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  ;  whether 
the  attributes  and  the  character  of  tbe  figures  are  in  exact  accoid- 
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ance,  as  well  as  the  aocesBory  Bymbols.  It  must  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  mythological  snbjeots,  unknown  or  difficult  to  explain, 
prove  rather  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the.  stone  than  otherwise* 
The  Egyptians  have  strictly  adhered  in  their  works  to  the  creed  and 
religious  ideas  of  their  nation ;  and  their  soarabesi  are  in  such  endless 
numbers  as  to  preclude  imitation,  except  in  rare  materials ;  but  in 
this  case  the  incongruity  and  want  of  connection  in  the  symbols 
traced  in  the  inscription  will  quickly  betray  the  foigery.  As  to  the 
Etruscans,  the  style  of  their  works  is  a  type  of  authenticity  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  imitate.  The  Greeks  treated  only  subjects  taken  from 
their  mythology  or  their  heroic  history,  and  rarely  from  events 
contemporaneous  with  the  practice  of  the  art.  At  Eome,  the  artists 
still  continued  to  adopt  Greek  subjects,  and  if  they  represented  a 
subject  from  Boman  history,  they  always  mingled  allegory  with 
history ;  and  the  absence  of  allegorical  figures  in  subjects  of  that 
kind  always  makes  the  stone  very  suspicious. 

We  here  take  advantage  of  the  extensive  experience   and  pro- 
found critical  knowledge  of  Mr.  King,  in  extracting  from  his  work 
on   Antique    Gems,   a  portion  of  his  summary   of   the   subjects 
generally  found  on  engraved  stones.     First,  beyond  all  dispute,  are 
the  figures  of  Victory,  executed  in  every  style,  from  that  of  the  best 
epoch  to  the  rude  scratches  of  expiring  art.     Almost  as  frequent  are 
the  figures  of  Nemesis,  only  to  be  distinguished  from  Victory  by  her 
being  always  helmeted  and  holding  a  bridle  or  a  measuring  rod  in 
her  hand.     Venus  comes  next  in  point  of  frequency.     Cupids,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  also  abound  in  gems,  and  give  scope  for  the 
most  elegant  fancy,  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  in  his  representation 
of  their  various  groups  and  attitudes,  as  engaged  in  various  sports 
and  oocupations.     Minerva  takes  the  next  place,  and,  as  may  be 
deduced  from  the  style  of  the  intagli,  was  the  goddess  who  chiefly 
occupied  the  engravers  under  the  Flavian  family.       Boma,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  by  being  seated  on  a  throne  and 
holding  an  orb,  is  very  frequent,  especially  in  the  gems  of  a  later 
period.       Next  follows,  in  frequent  representation,  Bacchus,  old, 
young,  bearded,  beardless;   the  Dionysus,  the   Indian,  the  Liber 
Pater  of  the  Bomans,  with  all  his  train  of  Silenus,  Fauns,  and 
Bacchantes,  who  dispoi-t  themselves  as  full  figures,  busts,  and  heads, 
on  all  kinds  of  gems.     Mercury  has  been  also  frequently  figured  on 
gems,  the  god  of  gain  being  probably  the  favourite  deity  of  all  times. 
Hercules,  as  the  deity  whose  protection  assured  good  luck,  was  a 
special   favourite,  particularly  of  the  Bomans,  under  the  Middle 
Empire.     The  bust  of  Jove,  usually  given  as  a  fiont  face,  also  is 
tolerably  frequent,  but  much  less  so  in  the  full  figure  of  this  deity 
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seated  on  a  throne.  Serapis,  however,  whose  worship  W9a  so 
universal  under  the  later  emperors,  claims  hy  fiair  the  largest  share 
of  the  intagli  representing  Jupiter.  Apollo  is  next  to  Serapis  ia 
point  of  popularity,  together  with  his  attrihutes,  especially  lyres, 
represented  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  Mars  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  upon  Roman  gems.  Diana  is  more  unfrequent,  still  more 
so  Juno.  Ceres  is  not  seen  very  frequently.  Neptune  is  still  more 
rare;  still  more  so  Saturn  and  Yulcan.  Pluto  has  been  never 
represented.  Millin  has  remarked  a  kind  of  connection  between 
the  colour  of  the  stones  used  and  the  subjects  represented;  for 
instance,  for  the  sea-bom  Venus  the  artists  adopted  the  sea-green 
colour  of  the  plasma ;  for  Bacchus,  the  amethyst ;  for  Neptune  and 
the  Tritons,,  the  beryl,  or  acqua  marine ;  for  Proserpine,  a  black 
stone ;  for  Marsyas,  flayed,  a  red  jasper.  This  rule  is  not,  however, 
strictly  carried  out  in  its  application. 

An  infinite  variety  of  masks,  chimersd,  and  caprices,  are  also  fre- 
quently found  represented.     They  all  belong  to  the  second  centnry. 

Animals  make  up  the  majority  of  Etruscan  intagli,  especially 
in  that  rude  class  the  origin  of  which  can  be  distinctly  assigned  to 
the  engravers  of  that  nation.  Of  Eoman  date,  the  lion  and  the 
bull  are  the  most  common  subjects,  then  the  various  kinds  of  dogs, 
and  the  wild  boar.  Among  birds,  eagles,  with  various  emblems,  are 
the  most  frequently  engraved.  But  of  all  subjects,  portraits  seem 
to  have  been  most  in  favour.  The  Greek  period  gives  ns  some 
magnificent  portraits,  but  they  are  rare,  and  were  most  probably 
engraved  only  for  the  use  of  the  person  himself  as  his  private 
signet.  In  the  Homan  period  it  seems  to  have  been  held  a  mark  of 
loyalty  to  wear  the  portrait  of  the  reigning  emperor,  which  accounts 
for  the  vast  number  of  such  down  to  the  time  of  Caracalla,  and 
many  of  which,  even  of  the  early  CsBsars,  are  of  the  most  inferior 
execution,  clearly  manufactured  at  a  cheap  rate  for  the  wear  of  the 
military  and  the  poorer  classes. 


OLTPTOOBAPHIC  COLLECTIONS. 


GLYPTOGRAPHIC  COLLECTIONS  AMONG  THE 
ANCIENTS. 

ExoRiVED  STONES,  besides  being  used  as  signets,  were  also  em- 
ployed for  ornamenting  the  most  precious  works  of  art,  and  reli- 
gions ntfinails.  A  Greek  inseription,  publislied  by  Chandler,  and 
which  was  the  public  inventory  of  the  treasiue  depoBited  in  the 
opiathodotuos  of  the  Parthenon,  diatinctly  shows  that  engiBved 
stones  formed  a  portion  of  it.  A  horn  of  abundance,  of  gold,  and 
adorned  with  similar  stones,  was  given  by  Augustus  to  the  Temple  of 
Concord  at  Borne ;  and  the  eloquence  of  ('icero  against  Yerres  has 
rendered  famous  a  candelabrum  adorned  with  intagli  and  camei, 
destined  by  king  Antiochus  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinos. 
According  to  Fliny  and  Suetonius,  Ceeear  and  lUarcellus  consecrated 
collections  of  engraved  stones  in  the  temples  of  Venus  and  of  the 
Palatine  Apollo  at  Rome.  Another  collection,  formed  by  king 
Mithridates,  was  celebrated  for  its  munificence,  even  in  ancient 
times.  Pompey  and  Scauros  had  also  rich  collections  at  Rome. 
Pliny  remarks  that  Scaums  was  the  first  who  possoBsed  a  collection 
of  precious  stones  in  Rome.  In  ihe  Lower  Empire,  engraved  stones 
and  precious  stones  were  profusely  used  to  ornament  the  dresses  of 
princes,  of  ladies,  and  of  rich  private  individuals ;  in  the  middle 
ageB,  they  were  still  much  sought  after,  when  other  ancient  monn- 
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meute  were  despised  or  unknown.  The  seal  of  king  Pepin  was 
an  ancient  etone  bearing  the  figure  of  a  BacicliuB,  and  that  of 
Charlemagne,  a  Serapia.  The  church  jewellery,  the  reliquarioti, 
the  shrinee  of  saints,  the  covers  of  missals,  were  adorned  with  them  ; 
and  these  profane  monuments,  the  subjects  of  which  were  at  times 
anything  but  pious,  added  to  the  splendour  of  religious  worship.  The 
preservation  of  a  great  number  of  engraved  stones,  some  indeed  of 
the  finest,  is  indebted  to  that  custom.  In  the  15th  century,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  glyptic  art  in  the  west.  This  art, 
which  was  not  completely  foi^otten  at  Constantinople,  passed  on 
the  revival  of  letters  into  Italy,  where  the  Medici  received  it  vrith 
a  munificence  which  is  one  of  their  fairest  titles  te  the  gratitude  of 
mankind.  They  evinced  a  particular  taste  for  engi-aved  stones,  and 
their  courtiers  propagated  that  taste,  while  their  object  was  to  flatter 
that  of  their  masters.  Giovanni  and  Domcnico  excelled  in  the 
praotioe  of  an  art  which  was  then  the  object  of  the  greatest  en- 
couragement. The  first  engraved  in  intaglio,  the  second  in  relief, 
both  with  such  success,  that  they  are  known  in  the  history  uf  the 
art  under  the  names  Giovanni  de  Conialine,  and  Uumenico  de 
Camei 


otANTC.    Cameo.     By  Afhenion.    Naple*. 

ANCIENT  ARTISTS. 

The  number  of  ancient  artists  who   have  signed  their  works    is 
rather  considerable,  and  we  shall  give  here  a  concise  list  of  them, 
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according  to  their  epocb&  It  will  be  of  some  use,  88  well  for  the 
history  of  the  art  as  for  the  study  of  those  monuments  themselves, 
especially  by  the  indication  of  the  principal  works  of  each  artist, 
and  of  their  special  signatures.  The  name  of  any  Egyptian  or 
Etruscan  artist  has  not  been  known.  The  list  opens  with  Greek 
artists,  and  history  places  at  their  head  Theodoras  of  Samos,  who 
engraved  the  ring  of  Polycrates.  We  shall  place  an  asterisk  before 
the  names  of  those  engravers  of  whom  no  work  has  come'  down 
to  us. 

I.  Greek  Engravers  anterior  to  the  Aqe  of  Alexander. 

•Theodoras  of  Samoa  ;  the  ring  of  Polycrates. 

^Mnesarchus,  father  of  Pythagoras. 

Lysander ;  a  warrior  armed   (early  style),  with  the  name  of  the 

engraver  in  retrograde  letters  of  the  ancient  Greek  alphabet. 

Lanzi  thinks  this  name  is  rather  that  of  the  wariior  him- 
self. 
Heius ;  HEIOY.   A  Diana  venatrix  (archaic  style),  supposed  to  be  the 

most  ancient  gem  known,  bearing  the  artist's  name. — Sard. 

Stosch. 
Phrj'gillus ;  ^PYTIAAOY.     Cupid  issuing  from  an  egg  :  one  of  the 

earliest  inscribed  intagli. — Sard.    Blacas. 
Thamyrus;    0AMYPOY.     A    sphinx    scratching  her   ear. — Sard. 

Vienna. 

II.  From  the  Age  of  Alexander  to  the  Age  of  Augustus. 

Admon ;  AAMON.     Hercules  drinking. — Sard.    Marlborough. 

Head  of  Hercules,  advanced  in  life.     A  A. 
Apollonides;    AnOAAONIAOY.      Cow  lying  down. — Cameo  frag- 
ment.— Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Polycleitus;    HOAYKAEITOY.     Diomedes  caiTying  oflf  the  Palla- 
dium.—Sard.     Florence. 

A  subject  frequently  reproduced.     According  to  Milliu,  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Polycleitus  has  been  added 
only  to  indicate  that  this  engraving  is  only  a  copy  of  one 
of  his  statues. 
Pyrgoteles;  HYPrOTEAHS  EHOIEI. 
Head  of  Alexander. — ^Blacas. 
Head  of  Medusa. — Blacas. 

Both  doubtful. 
Dispute  between  Neptune  and  Minerva,  IIY. — Cameo.  Naples. 
The  head  of  Phocion  (the  work  of  Alessandro  Cesati). 
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Tryphon ;  TPY<WiN.    The  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. — Cameo. 
Marlborough,  Naples. 

Cupid  riding  a  lion. — Sard.     The  Hague. 
Chronius;  XPONIOY.     Terpsichore  standing  (doubtful),  repeated 

by  Onesas  and  Allien.  > 


III.  Age  of  Augustus. 

Acmon ;  AKMON,     The  Head  of  Augustus. — Cameo.     Blacaa. 
Quintus  Alexa :  INTOS  AAEBAEnolEI.  Legs  of  a  warrior.— Cameo 
fragment.     Florence. 

Supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Alessandro  Cesati. 
Caamus,  or  C&nus;    KOIMOY.     KOINOY.     Adonis,  nude.— Onyx, 
Prince  Lichtenstein  ;  a  faun,  celebrating  the  bacchanalia. — 
Nicolo. 
Agathopus;   AFAeonOYS  EHOIEI.      The  head  of  Sextus  Pom- 

peius. — Beryl.    Florence. 
Aulus;  AYAOY,    Esculapius.^Sard.     Strozzi. 
Horseman  in  armour. — Sard.     Florence. 
Cupid  tied  to  a  trophy. — Sard.     Carlisle. 
Cupid  in  fetters,  leaning  on  a  hoe. — Cameo. 
Head  of  Diana. — Sard. 

Head  of  Ptolemy  Philopator. — Sard.     Bibliotheque,  Paris. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  were  several  engravers  of  this  name. 
Visoonti  is  of  opinion  that  the  difference   of  style  in  the 
works  attributed  to  Aulus  is  owing  to  his  name   having 
been  frequently  put  on  engraved  stones  that  were  nothing 
but  copies  of  his  work. 
Cnaius  or  Cnseus ;  FNAIOC.     Athlete  rubbing  himself  with  oil. — 
Nicolo.    Bibliotheque,  Paris. 
Athlete  holding  a  Strigil. — Sard.    Eendorp. 
Diomede  carrying  off  the  Palladium. — Sard.     Denham. 
A  female  head,  supposed  by  Bracci  to  be  of  Cleopatra. — Sard. 

Collegio  Romano. 
Head  of  Theseus  covered  with  a  bull's  hide.^-The  name  added 

by  Pichler.     Amsterdam. 
Head  of  the  young  Hercules. — Beryl.    Strozzi. 
Dioscorides  (of  ^gea  in  Asia  Minor) ;  AI05K0YPIA0Y.     Head  of 
Augustus. — Amethyst.     Blacas. 
Bust  of  Augustus. — Amethyst.    Thoms. 
Head  of  Demosthenes. — Amethyst.     Ludovisi. 
Head  of  lo. — Sard.   Poniatowsky. 
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Mercury  Criophonis,  carrying  a  ram's  head. — Sard.  DeTon- 

shire. 
Mercury,  as  god  of  traTellers. — Sard,   Lord  Holdemess. 
Perseus,  resting  his  hand  on  a  shield  with  Medusa's  head. — 

Sard.   Naples. 
Diomede  carrying  off  the  Palladium. — Sard.  Devonshire. 
Epitynchanus ;  EIIITYrX^^.     Portrait  of  Germanicus,  or  Marcellns. 

— Sard.     Blacas. 
Bellerophon  or  Pegasus  ;  EIII. — Sard.  Azara. 

Attributed  to  Epitynchanus  by  Visconti. 
Eutyches,  son  or  pupil  of  Dioscorides ;  EYTYXHC  AIOCKOYPIAOY 

AIPEAOC  EH. 
Bust  of  Pallas. — ^ Amethyst.     Marlborough. 
St»lon ;  COAON  EHOIEI.     20A12NOS. 

Head  of  Medusa. — Chalcedony.     Blacas. 

Diomede,  master  of  the  Palladiunk — Sard.   Blacas. 

Portrait  of  a  bald  man. — Sard.     Ludovisi. 

Head  of  Maecenas. — ^Topaz.     Florence. 

Bust  of  a  Bacchante. — Sard.     Stosch. 

Livia,  as  Ceres. — Sard.     Gori. 

Victory,  apteros,  sacrificing  a  bull,  fragment. — Sard.  Stosch. 

Victory,  with  wings,  flying,  fragment. — Sard.   H.  Westropp. 


Greek  Engravers  posterior  to  Augustus. 

Age  of  Tiberius. 

Jf]lius ;  AEAIOY.     Head  of  Tiberius.— Sard.    Corsini. 
Head  of  Homer. — ^Nicolo.     The  Hague. 

Age  of  Caugula. 

Alpheus  and  Arethon;   AAa>HOS  2YN   APE0ONT.     Head  of  the 
young  Caligula. — Cameo. 

Germanicus  and  Agrippina. — Cameo. 
Alpheus  alone ;  Ajax  seated  on  a  rock. — Sard. 

Dying  warrior  (doubtful). — Cameo. 

Age  of  Titus. 

Evodufl ;  EYOAOC  EHOIEI.     Head  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus. — 
Amethyst.   Marlborough. 
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Aae  OF  Hadriak. 

Antiochus ;  ANTIOXOY.     Head  of  Pallas.— Sard. 

Head  of  Sabina  (doubtful). 
Anteros ;  ANTEPOTOC.     Hercules  carrying  a  bull. — Sard.    Devon- 
shire. 
Hellen;  EAAHN.    Bustof  Antinousas  Harpocrates.— Sard.   Stosch. 

Age  of  Marcits  Aurelius. 
Jilpolian;  AEPOLIANI.    Head  of  Marcus  Aurelius. — Paste.    Stosch. 

Decline  of  the  Art. 

Gauranus  Anicetus ;  combat  between  a  dog  and  a  boar. — Bloodstone. 
Millin  supposes  that  the  name  may  be  that  of  the  dog,  Gan- 
ranus  th^  invincible. 

Greek  Enqravers  whose  aqe  is  uncertain. 

MWon ;  AETIQNOC.     Head  of  Priam.— Sard.     Devonshire. 
Agathemerus ;  APAQHMEPOC.     Head  of  Socrates. — Sard.    Blacas. 
Allien;    AAAinNOC.    AAAYON.     The  muse    Terpsichore.— Sard. 
Strozzi. 
The  signattire  of  Gio.  Mar.  da  Pescia,  according  to  some. 
Head  of  Apollo. — Sard.     Florence. 
Bacchante. — Chalcedony.     Besborough. 
Mariette  attributes  the  Seal  of  Michael  Angelo  to  this  aiiist. 
Ammonius ;  AMMONIOY.     Head  of  laughing  Faun. — Jacynth,  BJtf. 
Apollodotus ;  AHOAAOAOTOY  AI0O,     The  only  artist  who  added 
his  profession  to  his  name. 
The  Head  of  Pallas  armed.— Sard.     Barberini. 
The  dying  Othryades. — Sard.     Lucatelli. 
ApoUonius;    AHOAAQNIOY.     Diana  Montana,   leaning  against    a 
pillar. — Amethyst.    Naples. 
Head  of  Msscenas. — Jacynth.    Rhodes. 
Aspasius.     ACIIACIOY;  From  his  engraving  on  an  inferior  stone 
he  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  flounshing 
period  of  Augustus. 
Head  of  Pallas. — Bed  jasper.     Vienna. 

Supposed  to  represent  the  Pallas  of  Phidias. 
Head  of  Indian  Bacchus. — Red  jasper. 
Head  of  Jupiter. — Bed  jasper.     Florence. 
Athenion ;    A®ENION.     Jupiter  hurling  his   thunderbolts  at  two 
giants  with  serpent  legs. — Cameo.     Naples. 
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Axeochus ;    AHEOX.     Faun  playing  on   a  lyre  before   a  child. — 
Sto8ch. 

Carpus;  KAPIIOY.     Bacchus  and  Ariadne.— Bed  jasper.    Florence. 

Head  of  Hercules  and  lole. — Chalcedony. 
Euplus ;  EYHAOY.     Cupid  on  a  Dolphin. 
Euthus ;  EY0OY.     Silenus  seated  between  two  Cupids. 
Hyllus ;  YAAOY.     Dionysiac  bull.— Chalcedony.     Stosch. 

Head  of  a  female. — Sard.    St.  Petersburg. 

Young  Hercules. — Onyx.    Stosch« 

Head  of  Philosopher.— Sard.     Florence. 

Triton,  Nereid  and  two  Cupids. — Sard.     Marlborough. 
From  the  resemblance  of  the  Dionysiac  bull  to  the  bull 
on  the  coins  of  Sybaris,  he  may  be  placed  before  the  age 
of  Augustus. 
Mitbranes  or  Mithridates ;  MI0.     Head  of  a  horse. — Sard.     Berlin. 
Mycon  ;  MYKQN.     Head  of  an  old  man. — Jasper.    Stosch. 
Myron  ;  MYPON.     Head  of  a  Muse.— Sard.    Berlin. 

Lion. — Sard.    Blacas. 
Myrton;  MYPTON.     Leda.— Blacas. 

Nioomaohus,  Faun  sitting  on  tiger's  skin. — Black  jasper.     Mail- 
borough. 
Nisus ;  NEICOY.    Jupiter  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his  right  hand. 

Sard.    St.  Petersburgh. 
Nympheros  ;  Standing  warrior. — Sard.     Florence. 
Onesas;  ONHCAC  EHOIEI.     Muse.— Paste.     Florence. 

Leda.  |  Head  of  Hercules. — Sard.     Blacas. 

Pamphilus  ;  DL^M^IAOY.     Cupid  rescuing  Pysche. — Sard.     B.M. 

Achilles  playing  the  lyre. — Amethyst.     Paris. 

Achilles. — &ird.     Devonshire. 
Pergamus ;  HEPFAMOY.     Faun  dancing.— Stosch. 

Hercules  carrying  a  bull. — Stosch. 

A  young  Bacchante. 
Philemon;    *IAHMONOC,  ^lAHMON'EnOI.     Theseus  gazing   on 
the  body  of  the  Minotaur. — Sard.     Venice. 

Head  of  a  Faun. — Paste.     Strozzi. 
Plotarchus,  or  Prot&rchus;  HAQTAPXOS  EHOIEI.     Cupid  riding 

on  a  lion. — Cameo.    Florence. 

He  is  supposed,  to  have  lived  before  Augustus. 
Scopas ;  SKOHAS.     CBdipus  and  the  Sphinx. — Stosch. 

Young  woman  at  her  toilette. — Caylus. 
Scylax  ;  CKYAAKOY.     The  head  of  an  eagle.— Sard.     Percy. 

Hercules  Musagetes. — Sard.     Baron  Roger. 

Head  of  Pan. — Amethyst.     Blacas. 
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Soymnufi ;  5KYMNOY.     Baochns  followed  by  a  Panther. 
Seleucus;  CEAEYK.     Head  of  Silenus. — Sard.     Florence. 

Head  of  Hercules. — Blacas. 
Socrates ;  S12KPATH2.     A  comic  actor.— ^Onyx.     Boger. 
Sosthenes  ;  CnC©HN ;  formerly  read  CQCOKAE.— Sosocles. 

Head  of  Medusa. —  Chalcedony.    Carlisle. 
Sostratns;  COCTPATOY.     Victoiy  in  a  car. — Cameo.     Kaples. 

Genius  in  a  car,  drawn  by  two  Panthers. — Devonshire. 

Victory  sacrificing  a  bull. — Sard.     Devonshire. 
Sotratus;  CQTPATOY. 

Winkelman  supposes  this  and  the  preceding  name  to  be  the 
same,  with  the  accidental  omission  of  the  letter  C. 

Meleager  and  Atalanta. — Cameo.     Devonshire. 
Teucer.     TEYKPOY. 

Hercules  and  lole. — Amethyst.    Florence. 

Faun  holding  a  wreath. — Sard.    Carlisle. 

H0MA.N  Engbaveks. 

Aquilas ;  AKYIAAC.     Venus  bathing,  Cupid  by  her. — Haspe. 
Felix;  KAAHOYPNIOY  CEOYEPOY  *HAIB  EHOIEL     Diomedes 
and  Ulysses  carrying  off  the  Palladium. — Sard.     Marl- 
borough. 
Head  of  Mercury. — Red  jasper.     Paris. 
Quintillus ;  KYINTIA.     Neptune  in  a  car. — Beryl.     Ludovisi. 

Mercury. — Sard.     Poniatowsky. 
Rufus;    POY*OY,    POY^OC   EHOIEI.     Aurora  guiding  the  solar 
car. — Cameo.  St.  Petersburg. 
Head  of  Ptolemy  Physcon. — Sard.  Raspe. 

A  number  of  engraved  stones  bear  Roman  proper  names, 
but  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  names  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  stones,  and  not  of  the  engraver. 

Engravers  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

Chaeremon ;  XAIPHMON.     The  head  of  a  Faun. 
Nicephorus ;  NIKH<l>OPOC.     Merouiy. — Onyx. 

Man  seated,  forging  a  helmet. — Sard.     Thorns. 
Phocas;  4K3KAC.     An  Athlete  holding  a  palm.— Jacynth.   Caylus. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  this  period  is  the 
stone  called  the  Sapphire  of  Constantine,  in  the  Rinuccini 
Cabinet,  Florence.    It  represents  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine attacking  a  wild  boar,  near  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia. 


CKLEliRATBD  ENORAVET)  STO.WES. 


CELKBRATKD  ENGHAV  ED  STONES. 

tSoHi-:  ancient  engraved  Htones  liave  acquired  celebrity  from  tlie 
perfection  of  the  workmanehip,  from  the  beauty  or  size  of  the 
material.     Among  Camei  the  moat  celebrated  are 

I.  The  Cameo  called  that  of  Ihe  Sainte  Chapelle  in  the  Biblio- 
theqae,  at  Paris.  It  ie  a  Sardonyx  coin|ioBed  of  two  brown  and  two 
white  layers,  and  is  an  oval  of  13  inches  by  9.     It  was  brought  from 
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the  East  by  king  Baldwin  and  givon  to  the  Sainte  Chapelle  }j^ 
king  Charles  V.  It  preeenta  three  ecenee.  In  the  upper  portion  is 
the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus.  In  the  middle  portion,  are  Tiberius 
under  the  figure  of  Jupiter,  and  Livia,  his  mother,  under  the 
figure  of  Ceres.  They  receive  OeiTaanicua  on  his  triumphal 
return  to  Rome  A.n.  17.  Agrippina,  his  wife,  assists  him  in  lating 
off  hia  helmet,  and  his  son,  Caligula,  stands  behind  him.  The  young 
man  who  carries  a  trophy,  is  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius.  In  the 
iower  portion  ftre  vanquished  nations  personified  under  the  figiir^s 
of  waniore  dressed  in  the  coBtume  of  eaatem  and  western  nations. 


II.  The  Cameo  of  Vienna,  or  the  Gemma  Augustea,  is  not  w 
large  as  that  of  Paris,  and  presents  but  two  scenes.  It  is  su- 
perior as  a  work  of  art,  and  is  in  better  preservatioD.  It  pas8«d 
from  the  Abbey  of  Poissy  to  Germany,  having  been  purchased  by 
Rudolph  II.  for  1200  ducats.  It  is  considered  the  finest  work  in 
relief  extant.  It  has  but  two  layers.  Its  shape  is  elliptical,  9  l>y 
8  inches.  The  subject  is  the  reception  of  Prusus  (father  of  Ger- 
manicus)  after  his  victory  over  the  Rhaiti  and  Vindelici,  b.c.  17. 
Augustus  as  Jove,  and  Livia  as  Rome,  seated  on  thrones,  welcome 
the  hero  and  his  brother  Tiberius.  Behind  Augustus  are  Keptune 
and  Cybele,  who  seem  to  be  symbols  of  bis  powers  over  land 
and  sea. 


celedhated  engpavet)  .sto-vks. 


IIT.  The  Tazza  Farneae,  At  Naples.  It  is  composed  of  a  single 
piece  of  eardonyx,  and  is  nearly  a  foot  in  dianioter.  The  subject 
of  the  scnlptnre  has  given  rise  to  much  learned  and  elaborate 
disquisition.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  ropiesent  the  apothe- 
osis of  the  first  Ptiilemy.  According  lo  Professor  Quaranta, 
it  represents  Ptolemy  I'hiladclphus,  conBecrating  the  festival  of 
the  bai-veat  instituted  by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  time  of 
the  fowndalion  of  Alexandria.  The  outside  is  ornamented  with 
the  head  of  Medusa.  The  place  of  its  discovery  is  uncertain. 
It  is  supposed  to   have  been    found   in    the   Villa  Adriana,  near 

IV,  The  portraits  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  his  first  wife 
Arsinoe.  According  to  Visconti,  the  head  of  Ptolemy  Enevgetcs, 
and  Berenice.      This  cameo  is   of  sardonyx,  but   is   composed  of 
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eeTeral  piocos.      The  coDats  and  orDamentB  given    to   each   head 
conceal  the  joinings,     it  w  in  the  Imperial  collection  of  Kuesia. 


V.     The  head  of  Jupiter  ^giocbiis.     This  oameo  was  fonnd  at 
Epheeiis,  and  is  now  in  Venice. 
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VL  The  Cai-pegna  cameo  in  the  Vatican.  It  represents  the 
triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres  in  a  car  drawn  by  Centaurs.  This 
cameo  is  remarkable  as  being  the  lai-gest  slab  of  sardonyx  known, 
being  16  inches  long  by  12  deep.     It  is  composed  of  five  layers. 

The  Museum  of  Venice  possesses  several  other  magnificent 
camei,  especially  those  which  represent  Orestes,  the  oar  of  Nep- 
tune, Kome  and  Augustus,  Claudius  and  his  family.  In  Paris, 
in  the  Bibliotheque,  there  are  many  remarkable  camei.  The  apo- 
theosis of  Germanicus,  Agrippina  and  Germanicus  under  the  figures 
of  Ceres  and  Triptolemus,  Ulysses,  portraits  of  Tiberius,  Claudius, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Faustina,  Adrian,  Antinous.  In  the  British 
Museum  and  in  the  Devonshire  collection  are  some  smaller,  yet 
beautiful  specimens  of  Gieek  and  Eoman  work.  In  the  collection 
at  Naples  is  the  cameo  by  Athenion,  representing  Jupiter  hurling 
his  thunderbolts  against  the  Titans. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  intagii  are 
Of  Dioscorides,  the  lo,  considered  by  Visconti  as  one  of  the  finest 
engravings  in  existence.     It  cannot  be  reproduced  exactly  in 
the  plaster  cast  on  account  of  the  under  cutting  of  the  nose, 
the  intaglio  being  a  three  quarter  face.   It  is  far  superior,  both 
in  delicacy  and  correctness,  to  the  Demosthenes  by  the  same 
artist. 
The  Demosthenes.    This  is  on  a  splendid  amethyst,  but  shows  some- 
what of  stifihess  and  hardness  of  manner.     Both  these  intagii 
are  much  more  deeply  cut  than  is  usual  with  antique  gems, 
and  differ  in  this  respect  from   his  Diomede,  master  of  the 
Palladium,  which  is  in  flat  relief.    It  may  be  sot  down  as  one 
of  his  earliest  productions.  (C.  W.  King.) 
Diomede,  master  of  the  Palladium.     The  hero  appears  seated,  with 
one  leg  extended,  and  contemitl.i'iiig  the  statue  placed  on  a 
cippus  before  him.     It  is  on  a  red  sard  in  very  flat  relief. 
Mercury   Criophoms.      A   naked    and    wingless   figure  holding   a 
ram's  head  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  caducous. 
The  head  presents  a  full  face.     A  sard  in  the  Devonshire 
collection. 
Perseus  resting  his  hand  on  a  shield  with  a  Medusa  s  head,  and  a 

sword.     A  sard  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 
The  head  of  Augustus. 

The  Medusa,  of  Solon.  Following  the  invariable  rule  of  Greek  art 
never  to  represent  anything  hideous  or  repulsive.  Medusa 
is  here  represented  with  features  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Eleven  serpents  are  twined  in  her  hair.  It  was  found  in  a 
vineyard  on  the  Monte  Celio,  near  St.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.    It  is 
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engraved  in  chalcedony.     It  was  formerly  in  the  Strozzi 
collection,  and  is  now  in  that  of  the  Due  de  Blacas. 

The  Pallas,  of  Aspasius.  The  richly  ornamented  helmet  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  crest,  and  by  a  sphinx,  the  emblem  of 
celestial  intelligence ;  two  griffins,  placed  in  the  lateral  parts, 
present  an  analogous  emblem  ;  and  over  the  visor,  eight 
horses  in  front,  in  full  gallop,  present  a  sublime  image  of 
the  power  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  divine  mind 
acts.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  head  of  the  Pallas  of 
Phidias. 

The  Julia,  of  Evodus.  It  is  the  portrait  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Titus  and  Marcia,  with  diadem,  curled  hair,  necklace, 
earrings.  It  is  engi-aved  on  a  beryl  or  pale  sapphire,  of 
extraordinary  magnitude.  The  size  and  beauty  of  the  stone 
and  the  high  finish  of  the  work,  render  this  gem  very  re- 
markable. It  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris. 

The  young  Hercules,  of  Cnaeus.  An  exquisite  example  of  the 
Greek  type  of  head,  and  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  Greek 
work. 

The  Esculapius,  of  Aulus.  It  is  a  bust  of  Esculapius.  The 
name  of  the  artist  is  engraved  on  a  tablet.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  of  the  works  of  Aulus.  There  are  several 
other  engraved  stones  bearing  the  name  of  this  artist,  but 
from  their  inferior  workmanship,  are  evidently  not  by  the 
same  engraver. 

The  Pallas,  of  Eutyches.  It  is  a  bust  of  Pallas,  by  Eutyches,  the 
son  or  pupil  of  Dioscorides.  She  weara  the  Corinthian 
helmet,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  Pallas  of  Velletri,  and  as 
she  is  represented  on  the  coins  of  Corinth.  She  holds  her 
robe  on  her  breast.  The  stone  is  a  pale  amethyst,  deeply 
•     engraved.  • 

The  Dionysiac  Bull,  of  Hyllus.  The  bull  is  girt  with  ivy,  and  over 
him  a  thyrsus.  It  is  almost  similar  in  style  to  the  bull  on 
the  coins  of  Sybaris.  There  are  several  antique  copies  of 
this  intaglio. 

The  Achilles  Citharaedus,  of  Pamphilus.  It  represents  Achilles 
seated  on  a  rock  playing  the  lyre.  It  is  engraved  in 
amethyst,  and  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  in  Paris. 

The  signet  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  subject  is  a  vintage,  and 
Bacchic  festival,  and  in  the  exergue  is  a  boy  fishing.  It  is  a 
sard,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  opposite  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  representation  of  the  subject,  as  also  with  le- 
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gard  to  ib<  antiquity.  Those  who  believe  it  to  be  antique, 
consider  the  boy  fishing  as  the  symbol  of  the  Greek  engraver 
AAAIQN  ;  others,  on  the  other  hand,  deem  it  u  rebus  upon  the 
name  of  the  artist  Gio  Maria  da  Peiwia,  the  celebrated 
engravei',  and  friend  of  Michael  Angelo. 


CUPS. 

TuouaB,  strictly  speaking,  not  included  under  the  head  of  engraved 
gems,  we  muutnot  omit  to  notice  drinking  cups  and  vaees,  parti - 
cnlarly  as  they  are  Bometim''s  found  ornamented  with  mythic  subjects 
in  relief,  aud,  as  Mr.  King  remarks,  may  be  cxinsidered  as  huge 
camci.  Thoy  are  generally  of  tlie  Bame  stone  as  UBod  for  camei, 
sardonyx.  The  ancients  were  fond  hIho  of  decorating  their  drinking 
cups  with  precious  stones  and  camei.  They  called  such  vessels 
"  gemmee  potoriae."  The  most  splendid  agate  vase  of  this  kind  is 
the  two-handled  cup  or  carchesium  of  St.  Denys,  usually  styled 
the  cup  of  the  Ptolemies.  Its  sculptures  represent  masks, 
Ta^es,  and  other  Bacchic  emblems.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
execated  for  Ptolemy  Dionysus.  But  Mr.  King  considers  it  to  be 
from  its  style  of  the  time  of  Nero.  It  was  presented  by  Charles 
the  Bald,"  in  the  ninth  centurj',  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys,  and 
was  always  used  to  hold  the  wine  at  the  coronation  of  the  kings 

*  M.  Lubartc  iiajB  it  wiu  i^veu  by  Cliailcs  III.  'tlio  Siinpli!]. 
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of  France.  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  antiquities  at  Paris. 
Another  celebrated  vase,  is  the  Bmnswick  vase,  of  sardonyx,  'whicli 
repruaents  the  myth  of  Ceres  in  search  of  rrceerpine,  and  that 
of  Triptolemiu.  It  is  an  (daba^on,  or  tall  perfume  jar,  with  narroTV 
neck,  five  inches  high  by  two  in  the  greatest  diameter.  Its  style 
is  supposed  to  indicate  the  t^e  of  the  Antonines.  It  originally 
belonged  to  the  Gonzaga  family  but  was  stolen  at  the  sacking  of 
Mantua,  in  1630,  by  a  soldier,  who  sold  it  for  100  ducats  to  the 
Duke  of  Bmnawick.  It  is  now  in  Paris.  We  must  not  omit  also  to 
mention  the  celebrated  murrhine  vases  of  antiquity,  upon  which 
such  high  valne  was  set  by  the  ancients.      They  ars  thus  men- 


tioned by  Pliny  :  "  Poiiiiiey  was  the  first  who  introduced  munhine 
vases  at  Rome.  He  being  the  first  to  dedicate,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  triumph,  vasee  and  cnpe  made  of  thin  material,  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  t'apitolinuH,  a  circumstance  which  soon  brought  them 
into  private  use;  small  ditihes  even,  and  ealing  utonKils  made  of 
mnrr])ine  being   in  great  request.     Tliis  Hpocics  of  luxury,  too,  is 
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daily  on  tlie  increase  ;  a  simple  cup,  which  would  hold  no  more  than 
three  sextani  (pints)  having  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  70,000 
sesterces."  He  thus  describes  the  material  of  which  these  vases 
were  made :  "  The  East  sends  us  murrhina*  (the  pieces  in  the 
rough).  For  they  are  found  there  in  several  places,  in  not  very  re- 
markable parts  of  the  Parthian  dominions,  principally  however  in 
Carmania.  They  are  supposed  to  be  formed  of  a  moist  substance 
solidified  by  subterraneous  heat  In  superficial  extent  they  never 
exceed  that  required  for  'small  dishes  (abaci).  In  thickness,  they 
are  rarely  large  Enough  for  a  drinking  cup,  such  as  already  men- 
tioned. The  polish  they  take  is  without  strength,  being  rather  a 
gloss  or  lustre  than  a  brilliant  polish.  £ut  their  value  lies  in  the 
variety  of  their  colours — the  spots,  or  strata,  winding  around,  here 
and  there,  presenting  hues  of  purple  and  white,  and  a  third  colour 
made  of  both,  which  assumes  a  fiery  tint,  as  if  by  the  passage  of  the 
colour  through  the  purple,  or  that  the  milky  white  colour  assumes 
a  ruddy  glow.  Some  especially  admire  in  them  the  ends  or 
boundaries  of  the  colours,  and  a  certain  play  of  colours,  such  as 
is  seen  in  the  rainbow.  To  others  the  opaque  spots,  or  strata, 
are  more  agreeable ;  any  transparency  or  paleness  in  them  is  con- 
sidered a  defect.  Murrhine  e^thibits  also  crystals  and  warts,  not 
prominent,  but  frequently  as  if  imbedded  in  the  substance  it«elf. 
There  is  some  recommendation  also  in  the  agieeable  odour." 

The  material  that  answers  best  to  this  description  of  Pliny,  is 
the  piece  of  "  niurra"  found  under  the  ruins  of  a  house  by  a  dealer 
in  antiquities  in  Rome.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Jesuits,  was  cut 
up  into  thin  slices,  and  now  forms  the  front  of  the  altar  in  the 
Chiesa  del  Gesu,  at  Rome.  It  fully  answers  the  description  of 
Pliny.  It  is  purple  in  colour,  with  strata  of  dull  white  through  it ; 
on  the  edges  of  the  white  layer  there  is  a  slight  iridescence.  In 
some  parts  it  has  a  reddish  hue.  It  exhibits  crystals  also.f  The 
specimens  of  it  shown  to  Mr.  Tennant  and  Mr.  Davis  of  the  British 
Museum  have  been  pi'onoimced  by  them  to  be  fiuor  spar,  the  white 
stratum  being  a  layer  of  homatone,  sometimes,  but  rarely  found 

*  Here  Pliny  is  evidently  speaking  of  the  material  itself,  pieces  in  the  rongh, 
and  not  of  vases  Or  vessels  as  generally  understood. 

t  If  the  word  "  sales/'  is  to  be  translated  crystals,  as  in  Mr.  Bostock's  translation 
of  Pliny,  it  would  confirm  the  view  of  the  murrhine  being  of  fluor  spar,  as  fluor  is 
characterized  by  crystallizing  in  regular  cubes.     Agate  exhibits  no  crystallization. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  murrhine  vases  being  of  fluor  spar,  we  may  adduce 
Pliny's  statement  of  a  person  of  consular  mnk,  who  used  to  drink  outof  amurrliino 
vase,  and  grew  so  passionately  fond  of  it,  as  to  gnaw  its  edges ;  this  could  bo  done 
to  fluor  spar,  as  it  is  of  a  very  brittle  nature,  and  could  Ix*  cosily  abraded  by  the 
teeth,  but  could  not  be  done  to  agate  or  any  other  siliceous  stone. 
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running  through  fluor  spar,  the  crystals  also  being  those  of  tnie 
fluor  spar.  Mr.  King's  remark,  that  the  material  itself  was  brought 
to  Home  in  the  rough,  and  there  wrought  up  into  dishes  and  flat  bowls, 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  this  piece  in  the  rough 
found  at  Rome  is  a  piece  of  the  true  "  muiThina."  Some  have  con- 
sidered the  ^*  murrhina"  to  be  agate,  but  this  could  not  be,  as  numerous 
specimens  of  agate  cups  have  been  found,  and  no  specimens  of  agate 
answering  to  the  "murrhina  "  of  Pliny  have  been  found  in  a  cup  or 
bowl,  or  in  any  of  the  broken  portions  frequently  to  be  met  with ; 
besides,  the  muri'hine  vases  were  exceedingly  rare,  while  the  agate 
cups  were,  in  comparison,  rather  common.  Further,  the  agate  was 
well  known  as  a  distinct  class  of  stone,  originally  coming  from  a 
liver  in  Sicily,  Achates,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  whereas  the 
"  murrhina  "  came  only  fiom  the  East.  1 1  has  also  been  conjectured 
that  the  murrhine  vases  were  made  of  Oriental  alabaster.  In  the 
passage,  however,  of  Lampridius  ^*  in  murrhinis  et  onychinis  minxit," 
it  is  clearly  distinguished  from  Oriental  alabaster,  for  judging  from 
Pliny's  description  **onychina  and  onyx"  were  terms  applied  to 
Oriental  alabaster.*  The  name  onyx  was  afterwards  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  gem  still  called  by  that  name.  The  murra  and 
the  onyx  (Oriental  alabaster),  however,  beai*  a  resemblance  to  one 
another,  as  they  are  striped,  and  exhibit  zones  and  bands  of  various 
strata.  Pliny  also  mentions  varieties  of  coloured  glass  imitating  the 
murrhine.  The  portions  of  coloured  glass  belonging  to  cups,  found 
at  Rome,  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  striped  or  zoned  ap- 
pearance of  the  muiTa  and  onyx  (Oriental  alabaster)  than  the  agate. 
As  a  result  we  may  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  "  murrhina  " 
were  pieces  of  fluor  spar,  with  a  stratum  of  hornstone,  of  which  the 
piece  found  at  Roiue  (called  murra)  is  a  specimen.  The  onyx,  or 
onychina,  were  Oriental  alabaster,  and  the  Achates  was  the  agate 
as  commonly  understood  at  the  present  day. 

*  Seneca  also  distinguiBhes  the  murrhine  vasoa  from  aardonjrx ;  for  he  Bpeaks  of 
the  wealthy  having  mules  to  carry  their  vases  of  crystal,  murrhine,  and  those 
engraved  by  the  hands  of  famous  artists,  evidently  meaning  by  those  last,  vases  of 
sardonyx  carved  in  relief  by  celebrated  artists. 


MOlJKIiN  COLLEcriliSs. 


niRTUNE,    Sard. 


MODERN    COLLECTIONS. 

The  example  given  in  Italy  by  ihe  Medici,  found  imitators  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  ;  collectiona  of  ancient  engraved  etonea  were 
formed  in  different  places  by  princes,  rich  private  individuals,  learned 
meo,  and  artists.  The  CrusadorH  brought  several  {n>m  Iho  East ; 
Peireso  collected  engraved  stones  at  the  same  time  that  he  collected 
inscriptions,  manuficripte,  and  medals  ;  he  propagated  that  taste  by 
his  example.  The  kings  of  France  gave  tjome  very  valuable  stones 
to  churches  and  abbeys  ;  these  precious  objects  became  afterwards 
the  property  of  the  crown,  and  were  placed  in  the  royal  cabinets, 
and  thotie  of  princes ;  and  after  the  sixteenth  centurj-,  several  col- 
lections enjuyed  gi'eat  celebrity.  Time  has  dispersed  some  and 
increased  others.  At  the  present  day  the  most  remarkable  among 
public  collections  are  those  of  the  Florence  Gallerj,  the  stones  of 
which  are  considered  to  he  over  four  thousand  in  number ;  of  the 
Vatican,  at  Rome,  of  the  Museum  at  Naples,  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
of  the  li^mperor  of  Austria,  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  at  the  castle  of 
Boseuburg  at  Copenhagen,  of  the  Empoior  of  Unssia,  which  contains 
the  Natter  and  d'Orleans  cabinets  ;  and  among  the  cabinets  which 
do  not  heloDg  to  sovei-eigns,  the  most  celebrated  are  the  fcilrozzi  and 
Ludovisi  collections  in  Rome,  the  I'oniatowsky  in  Russia,  the  Devon- 
shire, Marlboruiigh,  Hesborougfa,  Carlisle,  and  Bedford  colleelions 
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in  England ;  and  the  collections  of  the  Due  de  Blacas,  the  Count 
Pourtales,  and  the  Baron  Rogera  at  Paris.  Some  very  beautiful 
works,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  to  be  found  in  these  collec- 
tions. 

Many  learned  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  interpretation 
of  engraved  stones.  Leonardo  Agostini  published,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  collection  of  them,  several  editions  of 
which  have  been  published.  The  collection  of  La  Chausse  appeared 
at  Rome  in  1700,  that  of  Gorlaeus  was  printed  several  times  in  Leyden, 
and  the  collection  of  Ebermayer,  at  Nuremberg,  in  1720.  Some 
antiquarians  devoted  especial  attention  to  a  particular  class  of  these 
stones,  as  Chifflet  to  abraxas,  l^asseri  to  astrological  stones,  Ficoroni 
to  those  which  bore  inscriptions.  Afterwards  there  appeared  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  the  most  celebrated  cabinets ;  such  are  the 
great  works  known  under  the  title  of  Pierres  gravees,  by  Gori,  by 
Bossi,  the  Museum  Florentinum  of  Gori,  the  "  GaUrie  de  Florence," 
by  Wicar  and  Monge,  the  Museum  Odescalchum,  by  Galeotti ;  the 
description  of  intagli  of  the  cabinet  of  the  King  of  France,  by 
Mariette,  that  of  the  engraved  stones  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by 
Leblond  and  Lachaux,  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  by  Echkel,  of  the  cabi- 
nets of  Gravelles,  Grassier,  and  Stosch,  hy  Winkelman ;  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  that  of  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  of  St.  Petereburg,  by  M.  Koehler.  A  valuable 
work  has  been  published  by  Millin,  entitled,  *'  Pierres  gravees  inedites 
tirees  des  plus  celebres  cabinets  de  TEurope."  Other  archseologists 
have  also  devoted  their  attention  to  engraved  gems,  in  particular, 
or. in  works  containing  different  branches  of  archaeology.  Among 
these  are  Montfaucon  in  his  '*  Antiquity  Expliqu^e ; "  the  Count  de 
Caylus,  in  his  important  "  Recueil,"  and  also  Amaduzzi,  Kasponi, 
Vivenzio,  Lippert,  and  Raspe.  Several  other  archaeologists  have 
published  works,  laying  down  rules  for  the  study  of  engraved 
stones  ;  works  for  this  purpose  have  been  published  by  Millin, 
Marcelli,  Murr  (Dresden,  1600),  and  by  the  senator  Vettori  (Rome, 
1739),  Busching  (Hamburg,  1781),  Aldius  (Cesena,  1789),  Eschem- 
burg  (Berlin,  1787),  M.  de  Koehler  (St.  Petersburg,  1810).  The 
most  important  work  of  the  present  day  is  that  of  Mr.  King,  on 
"Antique  Gems,"  which  displays  an  exteubive  critical  knowledge  of 
engraved  stones,  combined  with  exquisite  taste. 


UlYPTOaSAPHY  OF  ANCIENT  NATIONS. 


GLYPTOGRAPHY  OF  AKCIENT  NATIONS. 

After  making  tfaoeo  few  general  remarks  on  Glypk^aphy,  it  will 
be  neceeeary  to  enter  into  Bome  particular  detailu  on  the  productione 
of  that  art  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  each  of  the  ancient 
uations,  the  antiquities  of  which  we  have  undertaken  to  illustrate. 
In  the  paragraphs  of  this  section  will  be  found  some  special  observa- 
tions on  the  engraved  stones  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Etruscans,  the 
Greeks,  and  Bomans ;  some  particulate  which  ought  to  be  especially 
observed,  so  as  not  to  be  misled  with  regard  to  their  authenticity, 
the  gcnjiine  espression  of  the  subject,  the  characteristics  of  the 
workmanship,  and  their  classification. 

Egyptian  Glyptic  Art. 

The  meet  general  form  of  Egyptian  engraved  stones  is  that  of  the 
scarabEBua  or  beetle,  with  an  oval  flat  base  ;  the  suriace  of  which  re- 
ceived the  engraving  in  flat  intaglio.  This  base  is  pierced  in  its  length. 
The  insect  ie  more  or  less  in  relief  over  the  base,  according  to  the 
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fiuiohof  the  workmanship.  FgyptianBcarabfeiniayhcconsideredatone 
and  the  KHme  time  a:^  caiiiei  and  inl^li.  Sometimes  tlie  execution  in 
relief  of  the  figure  nf  the  insect  is  so  oai'efully  finished,  as  to  leave 
no  donbt  that  it  is  an  accurate  lepreBentation  of  the  scarabaus  eacer, 
at  tlie  present  day  fonnd  in  Barbary  and  all  along  the  coast  of 
Africa.  It  was  aacred  to  the  sun,  and  to  I'thali,  and  was  adopted  as 
a  sacred  emblem  of  the  God  who  mode  all  things  cut  of  clay.  Its 
Egyptian  name  was  Cheper,  Creator.  The  elytj-a  or  upper  wings 
of  the  stone  scarabsei  are  generally  united,  and  sometimes  marked 
with  furrows.  They  were  generally  used  fur  ornamental,  funereal, 
and  historical  pnrposea.  and  were  usually  worn  as  seals  and  amulets. 


®®  Q 


The  greater  number  of  scarabaei  were  mormted  in  rings,  which  fre- 
quently bore  the  name  of  the  wearer,  the  name  of  the  monarch  in 
wlioae  reign  he  lived,  and  also  the  emblems  of  certain  deities ;  they 
were  so  set  in  the  gold  ling  bo  as  to  allow  the  scarabseua  to  revolve 
on  its  centre,  it  being  pierced  for  that  purpose.  They  were  also 
strung  in  necklaces.  Scarabfei  ai'e  of  various  sizes,  and  were  made 
of  different  substances,  of  green  stone,  coiTiclian,  haematite,  granite, 
seipentinc,  agate,  lapis  lazuli,  plasma,  amethyst,  and  other  mate- 
rials ;  a  cheaper  kind  was  made  of  limeslone,  stained  to  imitate  a 
harder  and  dearer  quality,  or  of  the  ordinary-  blue  potter;-.    Scarabni 
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have  been  nsed  at  all  periods  of  Kgyptian  history.  According  to 
Mr,  Birch,  they  are  of  all  ages,  fram  the  fourth  dynasty  down  to  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  principal  period  of  their  manufacture  was. 
however,  the  reign  of  Thotmes  III.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  one 
tenth  of  theee  amnleta  bearing  his  name.  A  great  number  of  others 
are  referable,  from  their  style,  lo  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twentieth  dynasties. 

The  lai^c  and  small  scarabsei  form  two  separate  clasEcs,  distin- 
guished b}'  the  use  each  class  was  put  to.  Those  from  one  to  tliree 
inches  in  length  belong  to  the  latter  class,  and  from  the  Rtiidy  of 
their  inscriptions,  it  is  now  proved  that  the  lai^e  scarabnei  were  for 


the  most  part  funereal.  The  representation  of  these  large  scarabaii 
maj'  be  seen  in  papyri  taken  from  mummies,  among  the  different 
objects  traced  on  their  nioituary  ritnaL;.  They  have  been  also 
found  on  mummies,  either  in  the  centre  of  their  necklaces,  or 
placed  on  their  breast.  A  scarabeens  was  also  placed  on  the  outer 
case  of  the  mummy,  between  other  symbolical  im^cs.  The  inscription 
on  their  face  is  generally  a  formula  or  prayer  for  the  deceased,  snch  as 
IB  fonnd  traced  or  repeated  on  niummieM,  papj-ri,  and  other  funereal 
objects.  ITie  only  difference  being  that  the  name  of  the  deceased  is 
changed.  Sometimes  a  joyal  oval  gives  the  date  of  the  scarabieus, 
bnt  large  scarabstii  of  this  kind  arc  of  very  rare  occnrrencc.     Many 
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BcarabaBi  are  found  uninscribed.  Some  have  a  blank  left  in  the 
inscriptions,  which  was  for  the  name  of  the  deceased,  which  proves 
the  universality  of  the  use  of  scaraba»i  for  funereal  purposes,  and 
further,  that  they  were  prepared  beforehand  with  the  usual  formula 
from  the  consecrated  type,  to  which  the  name  of  the  deceased  was 
afterwards  added.  Some  of  these  large  scarabsBi  are  very  carefully 
finished ;  on  some  the  elytra  and  corslet  of  the  insect  are  ornamented 
with  figures.  Some  rare  examples  are  found  with  human  heads. 
Others  were  historical.  Some  of  three  inches  long,  belonging  to 
the  reign  of  Amunoph  III,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  have  been 
found,  recording  the  marriage  of  the  King  Amunoph  with  Taia  ; 
the  name  of  the  queen's  parents,  and  the  limits  of  the  Eg^-ptian 
Empire;  the  number  of  lions  killed  by  the  kiug,  and  other  state- 
ments. 

The  smaller  scarabeei  are  more  numerous  than  the  larger  kind, 
and  more  interesting  also  for  the  study  of  the  periods  of  Egyptian 
history.  They  are  valuable  documents  for  the  annals  and  chro- 
nology of  Egypt.  On  them  will  be  found  engraved  representations 
of  Egyptian  deities,  under  their  three  forms,  religious  s^^mbols, 
funereal  formuleB,  sacred  and  civil  emblems,  the  names  of  kings,  of 
queens,  of  private  individuals,  various  ornaments,  animals,  plants ; 
dates  and  numbers  expressed  in  cyphers  have  also  been  recognised 
on  the  inscriptions.  Others  have  been  found  inscribed  with  mottos, 
such  as  **  A  happy  life,"  "  Sacred  to  Amun,"  "  Good  luck,"  being 
probably  used  as  seals  in  epistolary  correspondence.  The  variety  of 
subjects  leads  to  the  following  classification  of  small  scarabeei ;  they 
may  be  distinguished  as :  mythclogiccHy  for  all  subjects,  figures  or 
inscriptions  which  are  connected  with  religion ;  historical,  for  those 
which  bear  ovals  or  royal  names,  names  of  private  individuals,  or 
figures  relating  to  civil  customs;  physiographical,  those  on  which 
have  been  engraved  animals  or  plants,  which  are  connected  with 
consecrated  symbols ;  various,  or  those  which  bear  alone  ornamental 
designs  to  which  no  special  meaning  can  be  assigned.  Those  ought 
to  be  particularly  observed  which  bear  ovals  containing  the  name  of 
a  king  or  queen.  Sometimes  the  elliptical  shape  of  the  stone  forms 
itself  the  oval  which  contains  the  name.  These  royal  names  give 
especial  interest  to  the  small  scarabeei.  Some  ascend  to  the  highest 
period  of  Egyptian  history.  These  scarabsei  are  found  made  of  every 
kind  of  material.  The  most  ancient  are  almost  all  of  common 
materials,  and  the  hieroglyphicK  exhibit  a  want  of  finish.  A  collec- 
tion of  scarabsdi  might  be  formed  displaying  a  chronolc^ical  series 
of  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  ranging  from  the  highest 
antiquity  down  to  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
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Some  beautiful  examples  of  Greco-Egyptian  art  in  intaglio  were 
executed  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  of  which  we  may  instance  the 
wonderful  portrait  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  in  dark  sard,  formerly 
in  the  Herz  collection.  Some  good  intagli  were  also  executed  in 
the  earlier  stj'le,  under  Hadrian,  when  the  Egyptian  religion  was 
again  revived. 

We  must  also  notice  here  a  class  of  engraved  stones,  which  bear 
an  analogy  to  engraved  gems,  though  they  differ  in  their  form,  yet 
were  probably  used  for  the  same  purpose,  for  seals.     We  would 
speak  of  cylinders.     They  are  of  a  cylindrical  form  and  are  made  of 
hard  materials,  of  basalt,  jasper,  haematite,  agate,  and  also  of  blue 
pottery,  ranging  in  their  lengths  from  one  to  three  inches.     They 
are  perforated  in  their  entire  length,  and  their  surface  is  covered 
with  figures  and  insciiptions.     They  were  evidently  intended  for 
signets.      These   cylinders   have   been  generally   supposed  to   be 
peculiar  to  the  Persians  and  Assyrians,  and  cylinders  have  been 
found  in  Egypt  bearing  Eg^'ptian  figures  and  Persian  inscriptions. 
This  did  not  tend  to  contiudict  the  general  opinion  on  their  origin, 
these  objects  having  possibly  been  manufactured  in  Egypt  under 
the  domination  of  the  Persians.      But  of  late  cylinders  have  been 
found  which  are  undoubtedly  of  pure  Egyptian  origin,  of  materials 
worked  by  Egyptians,  covered  with  Egyptian  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  bearing  the  names  of  Egyptian  kings  anterior  by  many 
centuries  to  the  Persian  invasion  of  Egypt.     One  iu  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris  bears  the  titles  and  name  of  Shafra,  a  monarch  of 
the  fourth  dynasty  ;  an  agate  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum  is  of 
the  time  of  Amenem  Ha  II.  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.     Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson mentions  one  in  the  Alnwick  Museum  bearing  the  name  of 
Osirtasen  I.,  B.C.  2020,  thus  proving  them  to  have  been  of  the 
earliest  date  in  Egypt,  and  the  origin,  rather  than  derived  from, 
the  cylinders  of  Assyria.     These  monuments  appear,  therefore,  to 
be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  they  may  have  passed  to  other  countries, 
like  the  scarabaai,   through  the   Phoenicinns,  to  whom  also  some 
cylinders  are  attributed.     The  Egyptian  cylinders  bear  the  figures 
of  gods,  with  their  names  in  hieroglyphics,  and  are  also  found 
inscribed  with  ovals  containing  royal  names.     Assyrian  and  Persian 
cylinders  present  subjects  derived  from  the  religious  myths  of  the 
Asnyrians  and  Persians,  sometimes  accompanied  by  inscriptions  in 
cuneiform  characters. 
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ETRUSCAN   GLYPl'IC   ART. 

NcuBRODs  as  are  Etrnscan  getna,  none  of  them  are  cameoe,  or 
wiih  fignres  ont  in  relief;  all  are  intagli,  and  all  are  cut  into  the 
form  of  the  BcarabtoDG,  or  beetle.  Nothing  seems  to  indicate  a  closer 
aiml(^y  between  Etmria  and  Egypt  than  the  multitude  of  these 
curioua  gems  found  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  use  of  them  was, 
doubtless,  derived  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  appear  to 
have  served  the  same  purpose  as  in  Egypt,  to  have  been  worn  as 
charms,  or  atnnlets,  generally  in  rings.*  The  Etruscan  acaraheei 
have  a  marked  difference  from  the  Egyptian  in  material,  form,  and 
decoration.  The  Etruscan  are  of  cornelian,  sardonyx,  and  agate, 
rarely  of  chalcedony.  The  Egyptian  are  truthful  representa- 
tions of  the  insect;  the  Etruscan  are  exa^erated  resemblances, 
especially  in  the  back,  which  is  set  np  to  an  extravagant  height, 
'ihe  flat,  or  under  part  of  the  stone,  which  is  always  the  side 
engraved,  in  the  Egyptian  bears  hieroglyphics,  or  representations 
of  deities;  in  the  Etruscan,  though  sometimee  with  imitations  of 
Egyptian  subjects,  it  has  generally  figures  or  groups  taken  from 

"  The  greatec  nnmbet  of  these  ecamhffii  have  been  fonml  on  a  slope  called 
CuDpo  dagli  Orefld,  at  Chiiui.  Thef  are  found  in  greater  abunilanre  there  than 
in  any  other  Etmscan  site. 
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the  Greek  mythology,  of  which  the  deeds  of  Heroules,  or  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Thehan  and  Trojan  wars,  were  favourite  subjects. 
More  rare  are  figures  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  chimadrae  and  other 
symbols  of  the  Etruscan  creed.  The  frequent  representations  from 
the  Greek  mythology  prove  them  to  have  no  very  early  date.  Prom 
the  heroic  or  palsostric  subjects  on  these  scarabiei  it  is  thought  that 
they  were  symbols  of  valour  and  manly  energy,  and  were  worn  only 
by  the  male  sex  (Dennis,  vol.  i.  p.  73).  Etruscan  intagli  may  be 
recognised  by  the  following  distinctive  marks : — 1.  The  form  of 
the  scarabffius,  which  is  the  form  usually  adopted.  2.  The  milled 
border,  formed  of  small  strokes  set  close  together :  the  granulated 
border,  resembling  a  string  of  beads ;  and  the  guilloche,  resembling 
a  loQsely-twisted  cable.  Etruscan  scarabsei  are  all  perforated  in 
their  length,  and  were  usually  worn  set  in  rings,  or  introduced  as 
ornaments  or  amulets,  entwined  with  beads,  in  necklaces.  A 
peculiarity  must  be  remarked  in  the  development  of  the  glyptic 
art  among  the  Etruscans,  the  absence  of  a  transitional  style  between 
the  extremely  rude  designs  of  the  earlier  style,  almost  entirely 
executed  by  the  drill,  and  the  engravings  of  the  utmost  finish  in 
low  relief^  as  Mr.  King  remarks:  **  While  the  first  class  offers  cari- 
catures of  men  and  animals,  the  favourite  subjects  being  figures 
throwing  the  discus,  fawns  with  amphorss,  cows  with  sucking 
calves,  or  the  latter  alone,  the  second  gives  us  subjects  from  the 
Greek  mythology,  especially  scenes  from  Homer  and  tlie  tra- 
gedians, among  which  the  stories  of  Philoctetes  and  Bellerophon 
occur  with  remarkable  frequency,"  thus  leading  to  the  natural  in- 
ference that  the  rude  are  of  Etruscan  manufacture,  and  the  fine  of 
Greek. 

The  inscriptions  on  Etruscan  stones  are  always  the  names  of  the 
persons  represented  on  the  stones,  and  there  are  few  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule.  It  is  certainly  deserving  of  remark  that  the 
works  of  Etruscan  glyptic  art  for  the  most  part  represent  Greek 
subjects,  derived  from  the  religious  system,  the  heroic  history  of 
the  Greeks,  and  from  events  which  preceded  or  followed  the  war  of 
Troy.  We  may,  therefore,  make  the  following  classification  oi 
stones  of  Etruscan  workmanship  by  distinguishing  them  as,  Etruscan 
stones :  Etruscan  subjects.  Etruscan  stones :  Greek  subjects.  Those 
of  the  first  class  are  less  numerous  than  the  others.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  we  may  mention — 1.  An  agate  of  the  Florentine 
Ghdlery,  on  which  are  represented  two  men  standing,  bearded,  a 
veil  covers  their  heads  and  descends  over  their  shoulders.  On  the 
robe  of  one  is  a  hippocampus,  on  that  of  the  other  a  triton ;  they 
bear  on  their  right    shoulders  a  rod,  to  which  are  suspended  six 
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shields.  They  have  been  recognised  as  two  Salii,  or  priests  of 
Mars,  or  probably  thoir  servants.  On  the  upper  part  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Etruscan  letters,  which  reads  from  right  to  left,  ALLIUS, 


in  the  lower  part  ALCE.  2.  A  scarabasus  of  cornelian,  in  the 
King  of  Prussia's  collection,  a  man  standing,  his  head  covered  with 
a  cap,  having  a  rod  by  his  side,  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  sack  or 
kind  of  vase,  from  which  he  seems  to  draw  lots ;  behind  him  is 
inscribed  NATIS.  Winkelman  would  consider  this  to  represent 
Nautes,  the  companion  of  ^neas.  3.  A  warrior,  half  man,  half 
dolphin  ;  a  helmet  on  his  head,  a  shield  in  one  hand,  a  spear  in  the 
other,  with  the  inscription  MIL  ALAS  ..A.  By  some  it  is  supposed 
to  represent  one  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were  changed  into  dolphins 
by  Bacchus  at  Naxos.  In  the  opinion  of  Lanzi  it  represents 
Glauous.  4.  The  beautiful  stone  in  the  Bibliotheque  at  Paris, 
representing  a  man  seated  on  a  stool  before  a  three-legged  table,  on 
which  are  three  small  round  objects,  which  he  seems  to  move  with 
his  right  hand,  while  he  holds  in  his  left  a  tablet  covered  with  two 
columns  of  signs,  which  are  letters  of  the  Etruscan  alphabet.  Signer 
Orioli,  of  Bologna,  rec<^nises  in  the  inscription,  which  he  reads 
ABCAB^  the  word  **  abacus  **  with  an  Etruscan  termination.  He 
would  consider  it  as  representing  a  man  making  calculations  by 
the  means  of  an  abacus. 

Subjects  from  the  mythical  and  heroical  periods  of  Greece  are 
more  frequently  met  with.  The  Greek  subjects  most  known  among 
Etruscan  engraved  stones  relate  to  Hercules,  his  name  in  Etruscan 
characters  from  right  to  left,  being  HEKLE ;  to  Perseus,  PEBSE ;  to 
Tydeus,  TVTE ;  to  Theseus,  THESE ;  to  Peleus,  PELB ;  to  Ulysses, 
VTVSSE;  to  Achilles,  AXELE,  AXILE;  to  Ajax,  AlVAS.  Other 
stones  bear  unknown  names.  The  most  beautiful  among  Etruscan 
works,  which  Winkelman  considere  one  of  the  most  ancient  speci- 
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weos  of  the  glyptic  art,  ia  the  celebrated  cornelian  fonnorly  in  the 
Stoecfa  colleotiou,  now  at  Berlin,  which  represents  a  council  held  by 


five  of  the  Greek  heroes  who  besieged  Thebea;  three  without  annn 
and  seuted  ;  two,  armed  at  all  points,  are  standing;  the  names  of  the 


heroes,  written  by  their  side,  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject  of  Ihix 
magnificent  intaglo.     '["hey  are  Amphiaraus,  AML'HTIABE  ;  Poly- 
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Mioee,  PHVLNICES  ;  Tydeus,  TVTE  ;  AdrastM*,  ATRESTHE; 
and  Parthenopeiie,  PAKTHANAPAK  8ome  Soman  names  are 
also  found  on  atones  attribated  to  the  EtniBcana  by  their  style  and 
workmanship.  A  cornelian  published  by  Caylua,  beare  the  letters 
VIBIASF,  written  from  right  to  left  round  the  fignre  of  a  dying 
warrior  Lanzi  reads  it  thus;  VIBIA  SEXTI  FILTA,  and  con- 
siders that  the  dying  warrior  represents  the  lather  of  Vibia,  and 
that  the  daughter  wore  the  gem  as  a  seal.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  ils  wo rktti  unship  can  alone  decide  if  it  really  belongs  to 
EtruHcau  art,  and  if  the  inscription  is  of  the  same  period.  I'he 
forms  of  early  letters  have  been  so  frequently  forged  that  one  cannot 
be  too  mach  on  their  guard  against  euch  fraudulent  practices. 


TBAunNQ  paaiECS.     From  a  Oem, 

GREEK  GLYPTIC  AKT. 

Pliny  remarks  that  rings  used  for  signets  were  unkaown  to  the 
Greeks  at  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  Homer  nowhere  makes 
mention  of  them.  Plutarch  gives  an  opposite  opinion,  as,  accord- 
ing to  him,  Polygnotus  painted  Ulysses  with  a  ring ;  but  the  opinion 
of  Polygnotus  does  not  decide  the  question  with  r^ard  to  a  fiict 
anterior  by  seven  centuries  to  the  period  of  tiat  painter,  and  as  we 
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do  not  intend  to  enter  here  on  the  origin  of  the  glyptic  art  among 
the  Greeks,  who  might  have  received  a  knowledge  of  that  art  before 
the  siege  of  Troy,  from  the  Phoenicians,  or  from  colonies  comiog 
from  Egypt  where  that  art  was  practised  from  the  earliest  periods, 
we  shall  only  say  that  the  most  ancient  Greek  engraved  stone 
mentioDed  in  history  is  that  in  the  celebrated  ring  of  Poly  crates, 
the  work  of  Theodoras  of  Samos.  According  to  Herodotus  it  was 
an  emerald,  the  device  engraved  on  it  being  a  lyre.  Pliny  says,  it 
WBS  a  sardonyx ;  and  that  in  his  time  there  existed  one  in  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  the  gift  of  Augustus,  affirmed  to  be  this  of 
Polycratei.  Some  consider  the  most  ancient  engraved  Rtone  in  ex- 
istence of  Greek  workmanship  to  be  the  Sard  in  the  Berlin  Cabinet, 
iu  which  is  represented  the  death  of  the  Spartan  hero,  Othryades, 
which  took  place  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  inscription  en- 
graved on  the  shield  is  in  Greek  characters,  traced  from  right  to  left 
The  design  is  hard  and  flat,  the  attitude  forced,  and  without  grace. 
It  is  in  the  old  Greek  style.  The  Diana  the  huntress,  of  Eeius,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  gem  known  bearing  the  artistes 
name.     Its  stiff  archaic  style  evinces  an  early  period  of  the  art. 

Glyptics  followed  among  the  Greeks  the  progress  and  decline 
of  art  The  Greek  school  has  been  divided  into  three  periods : — 
From  the  time  of  Theodoras  of  Samos  (b.c.  560),  to  that  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  from  Alexander  to  Augustus ;  and  from  Augustus 
to  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The  number  of  Greek  engraved  stones 
is  veiy  numerous,  and  some  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  excellence 
in  style  and  finish.  Their  period  may  be  deduced  from  their  style 
and  execution.  The  characteristics  of  Greek  gems  are  grace  and 
vigour ;  the  figure  is  drawn  with  remarkable  precision,  the  attitude 
is  elegant,  and  the  auxiliaries  are  finely  composed ;  the  emblems  and 
attiibutes  exhibit  an  accuracy  which  implies  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  historical  and  mythological  information  in  the  artists  who  engraved 
them.  Greek  engraved  stones  are  in  general  of  an  oval  form,  and  the 
stone  itself  is  of  little  thickness.  The  work  is  in  the  height  or  breadth, 
according  to  the  space  the  subject  requires.  Sometimes  the  surface  of 
the  intaglio  is  slightly  convex.  In  the  early  periods  of  gem  engraving, 
the  design  is  invariably  so  arranged  as  to  fill  up  the  entire  field  of  the 
surface.  Extreme  simplicity  of  design,  and  that  repose  which  is  the 
essential  feature  in  all  Greek  art,  are  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  gem  engraving  of  the  finest  period.  The  dull  polish  in  the 
interior  of  the  intaglio,  which  does  not  reflect  like  the  brilliant  polish 
of  the  moderns,  is  also  an  essential  characteristic  of  Greek  workman- 
ship. As  we  have  already  remarked,  a  name  engraved  on  a  Greek  stone 
ought  to  be  generally  considered  as  that  of  the  artist  who  executed 
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it,  as  may  be  obbei  ved  on  the  stones  of  the  beautiful  period  of  the  art     1 
in  G  reeoe,  and  on  stones  executed  by  Greek  artists  among  the  Romans. 
This  name  is  more  usually  in  the  genitive  than  in  the  nominative 
case  ;  at  least  it  is  rare  that  the  same  artist  shoidd  sometimes  pnt 
bis  name  in  the  first  case,  and  sometimes  in  the  second.    That 
which  he  eidopted  for  his  finest  work,  he  almost  always  retained  in 
all  his  other  works.     There  is  but  one  example  of  the  name  of  a 
Greek  artist  written  in   Latin  letters ;  that  of  Diphilus.     All  the 
productions  of  Greek  engraving  were  not  perfect  works  of  art ; 
indeed  we  possess  several  of  very  inferior  workmanship.     An  artist 
could  excel  only  in  one  especial  style ;  one  was  most  successful  in 
the  drapery  ;  another  in  the  representation  of  tho  nude ;  one  excelled 
in  the  art  of  giving  expression  and  strength,  another  in  giving 
gracefulness  to  his  figures.     The  great  artists  alone  reached  that 
perfection  which  combined  them  all.     Sometimes  they  engraved 
their  figures  very  deeply,  and  sometimes  in  very  low  relief.     Dios- 
corides  excelled  in  giving  a  very  slight  relief  to  his  figures;  this 
difficulty  overcome  is  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  this  engraver. 
In  general  the  Greeks  applied  themselves  more  to  intaglio  than  to 
cameo  engraving.     They  were  unacquainted  with  perspective,  the 
place  of  which,  however,  they  snpplied,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
greater  or  less   depth    they   gave  to   the  different  parts.      The 
engravers  avoided  multiplying  their  figures,  or  crowding  them  in  a 
small  space.     The  Greek  artists  were  remarkable  for  their  skill  in 
representing  animals ;  they  preferred  also  representing  their  figures 
nude,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the   masterpieces  of  art  produced  in 
Greece  are  figures  without  drapery ;  while  those  executed  at  Borne 
are  generally   draped  :  with  the  exception,  however,  of  those  of 
Dioscorides  who  followed  the  taste  of  his  own  nation  in  this  respect, 
for  nearly  all  his  figures  are  nude.     The  works  of  the  great  engra- 
vers of  Greece  are  all  stamped  with  a  peculiar  national  character, 
which  is  better  felt  than  described.     Mythological  and  heroical  sub- 
jet;ts  were  adopted  by  Greek  artists,  in  preference  to  those  of  oon- 
temporaneoiis  history'.     We  must  remark  here  that  the  artists  of 
later  times,  frequently  imitated  the  forms  of  the  primitive  style, 
and  also  the  so-called  Etruscan  border,  especially  in  representing 
deities ;  the  severity  of  these  forms,  according  to  Demetrius  Fha- 
lenis,  giving  more  grandeur  and  gravity  to  these  representations. 
If  the  stone  imitating  the  ancient  style  bears  an  inscription,  it  will 
be  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  date  by  the  form  of  the  letters ;  and 
if  this  inscription  is  the  name  of  the  engiaver,  the  known  period  of 
the  latter  will  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  work  is  only  an  imita* 
tion  of  the  ancient  style. 
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EOMAN    GLYPTIC   ART. 

The  knowledge  of  the  glyptic  art  must  have  been  derived  by  the 
Komans,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  Etruscans,  and  afterwards  from 
the  Greeks.  There  was  no  Roman  school  properly  so  called,  and 
it  seems  that,  at  all  pei'iods  of  that  ruling  people,  its  martial  pro- 
pensities made  it  consider  the  culture  of  the  arts  as  a  profession 
worthy  only  of  slaves,  freedmen,  or  of  strangers  whom  it  had  sub- 
dued. But  when  it  became  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  works 
of  Greece  and  Asia,  a  taste  for  them  was  developed,  and  they  were 
eagerly  sought  for. 

Greek  engravers  were  attracted  to  Rome,  where  they  usually 
represented  subjects  of  Greek  history,  in  which  the  Romans  began 
to  take  an  interest ;  and  when  thej'^  treated  in  their  works  any  scene 
of  Roman  history  they  usually  added  to  the  purely  historical  com- 
position some  allegorical  figures,  which  evinced  the  genius  of  the 
artist  in  that  kind  of  invention,  and  which  raised  his  work  above  a 
simple  imitation  of  nature.  But,  though  produced  in  Rome,  these 
works  of  Greek  engravers  do  not  the  less  belong  to  the  Greek 
school,  which  continued  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  keeping 
pace  with  the  vicissitudes  and  the  decline  of  art. 

Some  Roman  artists  devoted  themselves  also  to  the  glyptic  art, 
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and  we  have  already  mentioned  the  most  celebrated  names ;  the 
taste  which  was  very  generally  evinced  for  engraved  stones  among 
the  highest  persons  of  the  empire,  the  collections  formed  by  some 
rich  citizens,  the  general  use  of  signets  in  rings,  excited  the  emula- 
tion of  the  Eoman  artists,  who  succeeded  in  producing  some  verj^ 
beautiful  works.  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  works  of 
Greek  artists  met  more  favour  in  the  opinion  of  amateurs,  as  Roman 
artists  affected  to  give  a  Greek  character  to  their  productions  by 
engraving  their  names  in  Greek  letters.  Some  authors  think  that, 
from  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  best  works  are  due  to  Roman 
artists. 

As  the  Greeks  evinced  a  predilection  for  the  nude,  the  Romans 
exhibited  a  decided  taste  for  draped  figures.  The  stones  engraved 
in  Rome  exhibit  in  general  proofs  of  this  preference ;  and  Dios- 
corides,  otherwise  so  devoted  to  the  taste  of  his  own  nation,  engraved 
a  draped  Mercury. 

This  requirement  of  Roman  taste  was  very  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  the  beauty  of  the  art,  and  engraved  stones  executed 
at  Rome  evince  this  influence.  The  figures  seldom  trespass  against 
the  rules  of  design,  but  they  are  deficient  in  elegance;  they  seldom 
bespeak  either  genius  or  elevation  of  mind  in  the  artist.  The  ideal, 
which  is  the  soul  of  Greek  composition,  is  never  perceived  in  that 
of  the  Romans ;  and  the  art  sensibly  declined  into  a  servile  imita- 
tion. 

The  taste  for  engraved  stones  was  introduced  into  Rome  with 
that  for  other  monuments  of  art ;  it  maintained  itself  till  the  time 
of  Septimius  Severus,  when  it  began  gradually  to  decline.  We  may 
trace  the  gradual  decline  of  the  art  in  the  various  engraved  por- 
traits of  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Veins,  Gordi«ui, 
Maximian,  Philip,  Probus,  and  Constantino  IT. 

Engraved  stones  bearing  inscriptions  are  more  common  among 
Roman  works  than  among  those  of  the  Greeks.  Roman  inscriptions 
are  of  five  kinds : — 1.  The  name  of  artist.  2.  The  name  of  the  person 
represented.  3.  The  name  of  the  owner  of  the  stone.  This  is  more 
usually  the  case.  4.  The  name  of  the  person  who  made  a  present 
of  it.  5.  Good  wishes,  affectionate  expressions  which  accompany 
the  gift,  as  "  multis  annis  "  (vivas  understood),  "  ave,"  *'  amor  mens," 
and  acclamations  relative  to  the  Circensian  games.  The  Etruscan 
milled  border  is  sometimes  found  on  Roman  intagli  of  very  late 
times,  but  maybe  readily  distinguished  by  its  carelessness  and  irre- 
gularity. 
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MITHRAIC  AND  GNOSTIC  ENGRAVED  STONES. 

6i!70RE  notioing  tlie  Gnostic  gems  which  were  so  extensively  used 
in  the  latest  stage  of  the  decline  of  the  art,  we  must  mention  an 
earlier  class  of  intagli,  which  are  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Mithras.  According  to  Mr.  King,  from  their  good  execntion  many 
of  these  intagli  date  from  the  early  Empire.  They  are  evidences 
of  the  prevalence  of  those  Oriental  doctnnes  which  were  widely 
diffused  through  the  Eoman  world  during  the  Middle  Empire. 
Mithras  was  the  Persian  type  of  the  sun.  He  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  a  young  man  plunging  his  sword  into  the  throat  of  a  bull, 
while  a  dog  licks  up  the  blood  which  falls.  The  bull  is  the  earth, 
which  Mithras,  or  the  sun,  is  fertilizing  with  heat,  and  penetrating 
with  his  influence  in  the  sign  of  TauiTis.  The  dog  denotes  that  all 
things  are  nourished  by  the  sun's  influence  upon  the  earth.  The  bull's 
tail  terminates  in  ears  of  com,  to  denote  fecundity.  On  the  engraved 
gems  this  central  figure  is  frequently  surrounded  with  a  number 
of  allegorical  figures.  Numerous  intagli  of  the  time  of  Hadrian 
representing  the  head  of  Serapis,  with  the  legend,  EIS  ®EOS 
SEPAniS  (There  is  but  one  god  Serapis),  are  also  frequently  to  be 
met  with,  as  the  worship  of  the  god  Serapis  was  greatly  in  vogue 
in  that  age. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  when  the  glyptic  art,  following  the 
necessary  stages  of  the  development  of  art,  reached  its  latest  stage 
of  decline,  and  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  We  would  speak  here  of  a 
particular  class  of  engraved  stones,  beai-ing  the  name  of  Abraxas, 
or  Basilidan  stones.  This  name  has  been  given  to  those  on  which 
are  represented,  in  a  very  rude  and  inferior  style  of  workmanship, 
!^yptian  deities  and  others,  combined  with  symbols  derived  from 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  Indians  and  Persians,  and  accompanied  by 
inscriptions  in  Greek,  Coptic,  Hebrew,  or  Latin,  and  by  cabalistic 
signs  mixed  together.  These  stones  were  usucdly  worn  as  amulets 
or  talismans.  The  engraving  of  these  gems  is  generally  of  very 
rude  workmanship,  and  the  stones  used  are  of  a  very  inferior  kind. 
They  are  frequently  engraved  on  both  sides.  Sometimes  also  a 
more  ancient  stone,  and  of  superior  work,  has  received  an  inscrip- 
tion which  has  made  of  it  a  sacred  amulet.  Those  two  periods  must 
be,  therefore,  carefully  distinguished  on  the  same  stone.  According 
to  Mr.  King  the  earliest  are  doubtless  those  which  offer  purel}' 
Egyptian  types ;  a  very  frequent  one  being  a  sei'pent,  erect,  and 
with  a  lion's  head  surrounded  by  seven  rays,  and  usually  accom- 
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jianied  by  the  inBcriptiou,  XNOY*IS  or  XNOYMIS.  This  ib  Kueph. 
the  good  geniuB,  or  Agatho  dEemon,  the  creative  spirit  and  the  type  of 
the  SUB,  of  the  E^'ptiana,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  whom  was  the 
serpent,  probably  the  ureeua  or  baailiBk,  the  sign  of  power.  Ac- 
coiding  to  Plutarch  and  Diodoius  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Zeus 
signified  spirit  {irv^iia),  which  of  course  can  only  apply  to  Knepli. 
CbampollioQ  derives  it  from  the  Egjptian  root  «/  (Coptic  nef)  to 
breathe.  The  word  Chnubis  differs  from  Eneph  only  in  the  acci- 
dental admission  of  the  inherent  vowel  v  instead  of  e,  and  of  h  in- 
stead of  p,  as  spelled  in  tlie  Gnostic  monnmentH  of  the  BasilidaaB, 
it  would  sound  like  Chnumis  (Bunaen).  A  common  inscription 
around  this  figure,  or  on  the  back  of  the  atone,  is  the  Hebrew- 


Greek  CEMEC  EIAAM,  the  eternal  sun,  and  also  another  legend, 
ANA0ANABPA,  "Thou  art  our  father."*  Another  frequent  type 
is  Seth,  the  Egyptian  Typhon  or  evil  deity,  the  ass-headed  god 
of  the  Semitic  tribes,  I  which  gave  rise  to  the  calumny  gainst 
the  Christians  that  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an    ass,  J      Aa 

*  Whence  tlie  &maDB  talismnti  or  charm  "Abracadabra''  biu  beea  derired. 

t  Mr,  King  considera  this  to  represent  Annbis,  the  jftokal-hended  god.  A  angle 
glance  at  the  g^m  will  be  enough  <«  convince  an;  one  that  it  is  on  asa-besded 
god. 

X  Tlie  grufllo  found  in  a  room  of  tlie  Piilatine  Hill,  evidentlj  a  ■wpoaKoryiita,  or 
act  of  worship,  by  gome  Gnostic  Ciirielinn,  reprosenta  the  cnicifled  Seth,  the 
fother  of  JudfCUB  and  PuleatiDus,  the  ass  god  of  the  Semitic  triltes,  for,  aa  Mr. 
Sliarpo  olsserves,  the  creator  of  Die  world,  the  author  of  evil,  ia  the  Gnostic 
creed,  wob  looked  upon  by  the  Onosticfl  aa  the  god  of  the  Jcwg,  and  the 
author  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Vatentinua,  a  native  of  Phnrbnthnm,  who  had  atudinl 
in  Alexandriri,  carried  hia  Gnostic  npinioua  to  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Anloniniu 
Pitw,  where  the  mystic  Biipcretilions  of  this  sect  were  eagerly  embraced.    Thig 
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Mr.  Sharp  remarks,  Basilides,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  sect 
of  Christian  Gnostics,  being  puzzled,  as  so  many  inquirers  have 
been,  with  the  origin  of  evil,  and  with  the  difficulty  of  believing 
that  the  Giver  of  all  Good  was  himself  the  author  of  sin,  he  made  a 
second  god  of  the  Devil,  or  the  personification  of  evil,  consequently 
we  find  the  same  Typhon,  or  god  of  evil,  also  figui'ed  as  Nabi, 
the  lord  of  the  world,  who  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  griffin. 
On  some  of  the  coins  of  Hadrian  we  see  also  exhibited  the  Gnostic 
spirit  of  that  age,  in  the  representation  of  the  antagonism  of  good 
and  evil,  as  figured  in  the  opposition  of  the  serpent  of  good  (Horhat, 
the  Agatho  daemon),  and  the  serpent  of  evil  (Apophis).  The  figure 
which  is  most  frequently  found  on  these  stones  is  that  which  has 
given  its  name  to  this  entire  class.  The  god  Abraxas,  or,  as  it  reads 
on  the  gems,  ABPA2AH,  the  letters  of  which,  taken  numerically, 
according  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  give,  when  summed  up,  the 
number  365  (A  1,  B  2,  P  100,  A  1,  2  200,  A  1,  H  60),  being  the 
number  of  days  in  the  sun's  annual  course.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  sun  god,  or  the  supreme  deity,  whose  physical  representative  the 
sun  is.  He  is  figured  with  the  head  of  a  cock,  sacred  to  the  sun, 
with  a  human  body,  clad  in  a  cuirass,  terminating  in  serpents  instead 
of  legs.  By  the  ^ide  of  the  god,  besides  the  word  Abraxas,  is  also 
engraved  the  name  lao,  which  would  seem,  as  well  as  the  names 
Adonai,  Sabaoth,  frequently  engraved  on  these  gems,  to  be  other 
titles  of  the  sim  god.  Abraxas,  the  supreme  deity  or  good  spirit,  and 
Seth,  or  the  god  of  evil,  are  the  representatives  of  the  two  antago- 
nistic principles  in  nature,  according  to  the  Gnostic  doctrines.  In  the 
Gnostic  creed,  the  author  of  evil  was  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the 
world,  and  was  considered  as  the  being  with  whom  men  have  chiefly 
to  do,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  According  to  the  Gnostic 
view,  matter  was  essentially  evil,  consequently  the  supreme  deity, 
or  author  of  good,  could  not  be  its  author. 


grafito  may,  tberefore,  be  of  that  period.  These  proBknnemata  are  frequently 
found  in  Egypt.  They  usually  were  votive  sentences,  and  were  inscribed  on 
walls  by  the  worshipper  to  indicate  his  respects  tor  the  deity  and  to  solicit  his 
protection. 
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CUPID  AND  BUTTERPLT.      Gem. 


RINGS. 

SiGNET-RiNos  may  be  considered  as  the  earliest  kind  of  useful  omft- 
ment  known  to  the  ancients.  Their  use  dates  from  the  earliest 
periods.  Originally  rings  bore  the  signet  or  seal  of  the  owner,  but 
in  later  times  they  were  worn  more  as  ornaments  than  articles  of 
use ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  was  passion  for  ornament  carried  by  the 
ancients,  that  it  is  recorded  of  some  that  they  loaded  their  hands 
with  rings. 

The  earliest  mention  of  signet-rings  is  in  the  Bible,  when  Tamar 
receives  a  signet-ring  from  Judah  as  a  token  of  rec<^nition ;  and 
when  Pharaoh  *'  took  off  the  ring  iiom  his  hand  and  put  it  upon 
Joseph's  hand,"  thereby  investing  him  with  delegated  authority. 
llie  most  ancient  known  ring  is  supposed  to  be  that  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Abbot,  of  Cairo.  It  is  thus  described  by  him  :  *'  This 
remarkable  piece  of  antiquity  is  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation, 
and  was  found  at  Ghizeh,  in  a  tomb  near  the  excavation  of  Colonel 
Vyse's,  called  Campbell's  tomb.  It  is  of  fine  gold,  and  weighs 
nearly  three  sovereigns.  The  style  of  the  hieroglyphics  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  those  in  the  tombs  about  the  Great  Pyramid, 


and  the  hierc^lyphics  within  the  oval  make  the  name  of  that  Pha- 
raoh (Cheops,  Shofo)  of  whom  the  pyramid  was  the  tomb.'*    Another 


ring  of  great  historical  importance  is  the  bronze  one  which  bears 
the  name  of  Amunoph  III.  engraved  ou  the  oval  face  of  the  ring. 


It  waa  probably  worn  by  some  official  in  the  king's  household.  It 
is  now  in  the  oollection  of  Lord  Londesborough.  Sir  Q.  Wilkinson 
mentions  an  Egyptian  ring,  remarkable  for  its  size;  it  contained 
twenty  pounds'  worth  of  gold.  It  consisted  of  a  massive  ring,  half 
an  inch  in  its  largest  diameter,  bearing  an  oblong  plinth,  on  which 
devices  were  engraved,  an  inch  long.  One  one  fiwe  was  the  name 
of  King  Honis,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  B.C.  1337 ;  on  the  other, 
a  lion,  with  the  legend,  "  Lord  of  strength,"  referring  to  the 
monarch  ;  on  one  side,  a  scorpion,  and,  on  the  other,  a  crocodile. 
The  fsTourite  form  for  signets  set  in  the  ring  among  the  Egyptians 
was  the  scarabeens.  It  was  perforated  in  its  length,  and  was  so  set 
as  to  revolve  in  the  ring.  Engraved  on  the  nnder  surface  of  the 
scArabeens  was  the  name  of  Ihe  owner,  the  name  of  the  monarch  in 
whose  reign  he  lived,  and  sometimes  the  emblems  of  certain  deities. 
Some  f^ptian  rings  were  occasionally  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  a  knot, 
a  snake,  or  some  &ncy  device.  They  were  mostly  of  gold.  Silver 
rings,  however,  are  occasionally  met  with ;  two  in  the  pOBsession  of 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  found  in  a  temple  at  Thebes,  are  engraved  with 
hieroglyphics  containing  the  name  of  the  royal  city.  Sir  G.  \Vi]. 
kinson  states  that  bronze  was  seldom  used  for  rings,  though  fre- 
quently for  signets.  Some  have  been  discovered  of  brass  and  iron, 
the  latter  of  a  Roman  period;  but  ivory  and  blue  porcelain  were 
the  materials  of  which  those  worn  by  the  lower  class  were  usually 
nnade.  From  the  example  of  the  crossed  hands  of  the  figure  of  a 
woman  on  a  mnmmy  case  in  the  British  Museum,  F^yptian  ladies 
seem  to  have  indulged  extensively  in  their  passion  for  loading  their 
fingers  with  rings.  According  to  Sir  0.  Wilkinson,  they  wore 
many  rings  ;  sometimes  two  or  three  on  the  same  finger.  The  left 
was  considered  the  hand  peculiarly  privileged  to  bear  those  or- 
naments, and  it  is  remarkable  that  its  third  finger  was  decorated 
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with  a  greater  number  than  any  other,  and  was  considered  hy 
them,  as  by  ns,  par  excellence,  the  ring  finger.  They  even  wore  a 
ring  on  the  thumb. 


Among  the  Greeks,  judging  from  the  silence  of  Homer,  signets 
were  not  in  use  in  the  early  periods.  It  is  supposed  the  fashion  of 
wearing  them  was  introduced  from  Asia.  In  the  age  of  Alexander, 
the  perfection  of  workmanship  attained  to  by  the  gem-engraTers  of 
that  age  contributed  gi-eatly  to  the  taste  for  wearing  signet^rings. 
Alexander  permitted  none  but  the  celebrated  artist  Pyrgoteles  to 
engrave  his  head  on  a  signet-ring.  After  conquering  Darins,  he  is 
reported  to  have  sealed  his  first  acts  with  that  monarch's  ring.  On 
his  death-bed,  Alexander  drew  oflF  his  signet-ring,  and  delivered  it 
in  silence  to  Perdiccas,  thus  declaring  him  his  successor.  The  most 
celebrated  ring  of  antiquity  was  that  of  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of 
Samos.  According  to  Pliny,  the  stone  in  this  ring  was  a  sardonyx, 
and  was  said  to  be  still  shown  in  Rome  in  his  day.  According  to 
Herodotus,  tlie  stone  was  an  emerald,  the  engraving  on  it  (which 
represented  a  lyre)  was  by  Theodorus,  of  Samos.  Like  the  Egyptian 
ladies,  the  Grecian  ladies  displayed  upon  their  fingers  a  profusion 
of  rings,  of  which  some  were  set  with  signets,  others  with  jewels 
remarkable  for  their  colour  and  brilliance.  Seal  rings  were  styled 
by  the  Greeks  crt^payife,  and  rings  without  precious  stones  were 
termed  a^<^£. 

The  general  foim  of  the  stone  used  by  the  Etruscans  in  their 
rings  was  the  scarabsBus,  supposed  to  have  been  imitated  fix>m  the 
Egyptian  signets  of  that  form.  The  Etruscan  scarabsBus  veas 
usually  so  set  that  it  revolved  round  its  centre,  and  thus  exposed 
alternately  either  surface  to  view.  From  the  number  of  heroic 
subjects  found  on  them,  it  is  supposed  that  they  wore  sj^mbols  of 
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▼alonr  and  manly  energy,  and  were  worn  only  by  the  male  sex. 
Some  very  rare  Etruscan  rings  are  found  made  of  very  thin  pure 
gold,  filled  up  in  the  centre  with  some  composition.  One  of  this 
kind  is  in  the  possession  of  the  author,  the  bezel  of  the  ring  being  a 
piece  of  amber. 

The  fsishion  of  wearing  rings  among  the  Homans  dates  from  an 
early  period,  as  the  gemmed  fingers  of  the  statues  of  the  two  imme- 
diate successors  of  Romulus,  Kuma  and  Servius  TuUius,  cited  by 
Pliny,  sufficiently  attest  The  use  of  signet-rings  was  evidently 
derived  from  their  neighbours,  the  Etruscans,  who  were  famous  for 
the  beauty  of  their  signet-rings  and  their  jewellery.  The  Sabines, 
too,  as  we  learn  from  Livy,  were  distinguished,  even  from  the 
infancy  of  Rome,  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  rings.  In  the 
period  of  republican  simplicity  in  Rome,  an  iron  ring  was  usually 
worn,  and  was  considered  to  be  the  right  of  freemen.  The  right  of 
wearing  a  gold  ring  became  for  several  centuries  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  senators,  magistrates,  and  equites.  As  luxury  increased,  and 
a  more  general  taste  for  these  ornaments  prevailed,  eaioh.  person 
adopted  a  separate  subject  to  be  engraved  on  his  signet-ring.  On 
that  of  Pompey  was  engraved  three  trophies.  Julius  CsBsar  took 
Venus  Yictrix  as  his  tutelar  deity.  Augustus  at  first  sealed  with  a 
sphinx,  afterwards  with  a  head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  last 
with  his  own  portrait,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  some  of  his 
sacoessoTs.  Maecenas  adopted  a  frog.  Nero  wore  a  ring  given  him 
by  bis  infamous  favourite,  Sporus,  with  the  rape  of  Proserpine  for 
subject.  Galba  adopted  a  dog  for  the  family  seal.  Under  Claudius 
it  became  the  feshion  to  engrave  the  device  upon  the  gold  of  the 
ring  itself,  now  made  solid ;  the  portrait  of  the  emperor  was  en- 
graved on  it,  and  was  only  worn  by  courtiers :  but  other  subjects 
are  found  engraved  on  solid  gold  rings  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
age  of  Claudius.  One  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  M.  Taylor  bears  an 
exquisite  engraving  of  Ceres,  evidently  of  Greek  workmanship. 
These  signet-rings  were  usually  employed  for  sealing  the  legal  acts 
of  public,  and  much  of  the  business  of  private  life.  They  were  also 
used  to  seal  up  such  parts  of  the  house  as  contained  stores  or 
valuable  things,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  thieves.  Wine  jars 
were  usually  sealed  with  them.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the 
ring  was  adorned  with  two  gems.  The  Emperor  Valerian  mentions 
one  of  these  under  the  name  of  '*  annulus  bigemmeus.*'  The  wood- 
cut presents  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  ring,  the  larger  gem  repre- 
senting a  figure  of  Mars ;  the  smaller,  a  dove  on  a  myrtle  branch. 
Beside  it  are  placed  two  examples  of  the  emblematic  devices  and 
inscriptions  adopted  for  rings  when  used  as  memorial  gifts.     The 
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first  is  ioscribed,  "  You  have  &  love  pledge ;"  the  second,  "  Protoas 
[to]  Ugia,"  between  conjoined  hondB— a  type  of  ooncord.     To  some 


ringn  a  key  has  been  attached,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  worn 
by  housekeepers.     The  passion  for    rings    and  other  onuunents 


reached  a  high  pitch  among  the  Romans.  We  here  quote  Pliny's 
words  on  rings,  and  on  the  extravagance  the  passion  for  them  led  to 
in  his  day  : — "  It  was  the  cnetom  at  first  to  wear  rings  on  a  single  ' 
finger  only — the  one,  namely,  that  is  next  to  the  little  finger ;  and 
thus  we  see  the  case  in  tiie  statues  of  Nunia  and  Servius  Tallins. 
In  later  times,  it  became  the  practice  to  put  rings  on  the  finger  next 
to  the  Htumb,  even  in  the  case  of  Ihe  statues  of  the  gods ;  and  more 
recently,  again,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  wear  them  upon  the  little 
finger  as  well.  Among  the  peoples  of  Gallia  and  Britannia,  the 
middle  finger,  it  is  said,  is  used  for  this  purpose.  At  the  present 
day,  however,  among  ub,  this  is  the  only  finger  that  is  excepted,  all 
othera  being  loaded  with  rings  ;  smaller  rings  even  being  separately 
adapted  for  the  smaller  joints  of  the  fingers.  Some  there  are  who 
heap  several  rings  on  the  little  finger  alone ;  while  others,  again, 
wear  but  one  ring  on  this  finger,  the  ring  that  sets  a  seal  un  the 
signet-ring  itself;  this  last  being  carefully  shut  np  as  an  object  of 
rarity,  too  precious  to  be  worn  in  common  use,  and  only  to  be 
taken  from  the  cabinet  [dactyliotheca]  as  from  a  ranctnary.  And 
thus  is  the  wearing  of  a  single  ring  upon  the  little  finger  no  mcue 
than  an  oat^ntatious  advertisement  that  the  owner  has  proper^  of  a 
more  precious  nature  under  seal  at  home!  Some,  too,  make  aparadeof 
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the  weight  of  their  rings,  while  to  others  it  is  quite  a  labour  to  wear 
more  than  one  at  a  time ;  some,  is  their  solicitude  for  the  safety  of 
their  gems,  make  the  hoop  of  gold  tinsel,  and  fill  it  with  a  lighter 
material  than  gold,  thinking  thereby  to  diminish  the  risk  of  a  fall. 
Others,  again,  are  in  the  habit  of  inclosing  poisons  beneath  the 
stones  of  their  rings,  and  so  wear  them  as  instruments  of  dealh. 
And  then,  besides,  bow  many  of  the  crimes  that  are  stimulated  bj 
onpidityare  committed  through  the  instrumentality  of  rings  I  How 
happy  the  times — how  truly  innocent— in  which  no  seal  was  put  to 
anything!  At  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary,  our  very  food  even 
and  our  drink  have  to  be  preserved  from  theft  through  the  agency 
of  the  ring ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  sufficient  to  have  the  very 
keys  sealed,  that  the  signet-ring  is  often  taken  from  off  the  owner's 
fingers  while  be  is  overpowered  with  sleep,  or  lying  on  his  death- 
bed."   As  an  instance  of  one  of  those  rings  worn  by  some  who 


"  made  a  parade  of  tlio  weight  of  their  rings,"  we  may  mention  the 
ring  figured  in  Monlfaucon.  It  is  a  thnmb  ring  t.f  nniisual  magni- 
tude, and  of  costly  material.  It  bears  the  bust  in  high  relief  of  the 
Empress  Plotina,  the  consort  of  Trajan :  she  is  represented  with  the 
Imperial  diadem.  It  is  supposed  to  have  decorated  the  hand  of 
some  member  of  the  Imperial  family.     Mr.  King  mentions  one  now 

X  2 
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in  the  Fould  collection,  the  weight  of  which,  though  intended  for 
XhQ  little  finger,  was  three  ounces.  It  was  set  with  a  large  Oriental 
onyx,  not  engraved.  The  wealthy  expended  enormous  sums  on 
their  rings :  the  ring  of  the  Empress  Faustina  cost  £40,000,  and 
of  Domitia  £60,000. 

The  suhjects  engraved  on  rings  were  in  endless  variety ;  among 
those  which  are  more  frequently  found  are  the  013'mpic  divinities. 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Mars,  are  the  more  fi-eqnently 
chosen  for  subjects.     The  Cupids  and  Neptunes,  Plutos  and  Ynl- 
cans  are  less  frequent.     Harpocrates,  with  his  finger  on  his  lip,  was 
fashionable  at  Bome  in  Pliny's  day.     Of  the  goddesses,  in  bust  or  in 
whole  length,  there  are  more  Minervas  than  Dianas ;  more  Dianas 
than  Junes ;  of  Venus  the  e£Sgies  are  numerous.     Heroes  were  also 
frequently  chosen.     Achilles  dragging  Hector  round  the  walls  of 
Troy,  the  return  of  Ulysses,  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache, 
iEneas  escaping  from  Troy,  Tydeus,  are  favourite  subjects.     The 
sages,  poets,  orators,  statesmen,  of  Greece  and  Italy,  furnished  a 
large  supply  of  heads  as  subjects  for  signets.     Of  ancient  sages  the 
most  popular  was  Epicurus.     According  to  Cicero,  the  image  of 
Epicurus  was  not  only  represented  at  Bome  in  paintings,  but  also 
engraved  on  drinking  cups  and  rings.     Animals  of  all  kinds  also 
occur  on  rings — lions,  horses,  dogs,  sphinxes.     Among  birds  the 
eagle  was  a  favourite  seal  at  Home.     Silver  rings  are  by  no  means 
rare.     They  are  either  solid  with  devices  cut  on  them,  or  set  with 
intaglL     From  the  rudeness  of  the  workmanship,  and  their  small 
size,  they  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Lower  Empire.  Bronze  rings 
are  numerous,  as  they  were  frequently  worn  at  Rome,  but  the  en- 
graving on  the  stones  set  in  the  rings  is  generally  rude.     Paste 
intagli  are  also  found  in  bronze  setting.     These  rings  were  some 
times  gilt.     Small  rings  of  bronze  were  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers.    Several  of  these  rings  are  frequently  found  at  Rome,  and  in 
the  Roman  colonies,  with  the  number  of  the  legion  to  which  the 
soldier  belonged  engraved  on  it.     Lead  rings,  set  with  intagli,  are 
sometimes  to  be  met  with,  but  they  are  exceedingly  rare.    Though 
iron  rings  were  in  frequent  use,  few  have  come  down  to  us,  iron 
being  so  extremely  liable  to  corrode.     Rings  entirely  carved  out  of 
crystal,  agate,  or  chalcedony,  with  subjects  engraved  on  them,  occur 
only  in  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire.    The  other  materials  used 
for  this  purpose  were  ivory,  bone,  amber,  jet,  glass,  and  porcelain. 
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Trantparent. 

ADAHAS— DiAHOHD. 

The  ancieota  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  cnttiDg  thifi  gem.  They 
set  the  diamonds  in  their  rough  state,  preferring  thoee  whiob  nature 
had  cut  for  them  in  an  octohedral  form.  In  the  Herz  collection 
was  a  diamond  of  tbie  fonn,  of  about  one  carat,  set  open  in  a  massy 
gold  ring  of  indubitable  antiquity.  The  Waterton  coUeotiou  fur- 
nishes a  yet  finer  example  of  the  diamond  in  its  original  setting. 
It  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  Lower  Empire.  The  four  diamonds 
in  the  dasp  which  belonged  to  the  dress  of  Charlemagne,  and  which 
was  preserved  at  St.  Denis,  were  of  this  description.  According  to 
Ftiny,  eis  different  varieties  of  diamond  were  known  in  his  time,  of 
these  the  laigest  came  from  India.  From  its  extreme  hardness  it 
was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  word  "  adamas."  Fragments  of 
diamonds  were  made  use  of  by  ancient  engravers  for  engraving  and 
finishing  their  work.  For,  according  to  I'liny,  "when,  by  good 
fortune,  this  stone  does  happen  to  be  broken,  it  divides  into  fiBg- 
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inents  so  minute  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  Theae  particles  are 
held  in  great  request  by  engravers,  who  enclose  them  in  iron,  and 
are  enabled  thereby,  with  the  greatest  facility,  to  cut  the  Tery 
hardest  substances  known."  The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  this 
precious  stone  was  only  discovered  in  1496,  by  Louis  do  BerqueuL 
Jacobo  da  Trezzo  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  engraved  on 
diamond.  Ambrose  Cardossa  is  also  mentioned  as  having,  in  1500, 
engraved  the  portrait  of  a  father  of  the  church  on  a  diamond,  and 
sold  it  for  22,800  crowns  to  Pope  Julius  II.  >iatter  and  Costanzi 
have  likewise  engraved  on  diamonds. 

Smaragdus — Emerald. 

It  is  evident  that  the  true  emerald  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
both  from  the  description  of  Pliny,  and  as  sevei-al  engraved  emeralds 
have  been  found.  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  true  emerald  only 
came  from  Peru.  According  to  Herodotus  the  signet  of  Polycrates 
was  an  emerald.  Pliny  also  mentions  an  engraved  emerald,  with 
an  Amymone,  which  the  musician  Ismenias  was  anxious  to  purchase 
at  the  highest  pnce.  It  is  thus  described  by  Pliny :  *'  There  is  no 
stone,  the  colour  of  which  is  more  delightful  to  the  eye ;  for  whereas 
the  sight  fixes  itself  with  avidity  upon  green  grass,  and  the  foliage 
of  trees,  we  have  all  the  moi'e  pleasure  in  looking  upon  the  smarag- 
dus  (emerald),  there  being  no  green  in  existence  of  a  more  intense 
colour  than  this.  It  has  always  a  softened  and  graduated  brilliancy  ; 
and  tmnsmitting  the  light  with  facility,  they  allow  the  vision  to 
peneti-ate  its  interior."  Pliny  adds,  further,  that  it  was  universally 
agreed  upon  among  mankind  to  respect  these  stones,  and  (o  forbid 
their  surface  to  be  engraved.  Hence  engraved  emeralds  are  found 
to  be  the  rarest  of  the  raixs.  Of  the  varieties  known  to  the  ancients 
the  Scythian  smaragdus  was  considered  the  finest  (by  some  supposed 
to  be  the  Oriental  emerald  or  green  sapphire).  It  was  more  free 
from  flaws,  which  almost  invariably  are  found  in  the  other  varieties. 
Next  in  esteem  to  this  were  the  Bactrian  and  Egyptian.  The  in- 
ferior vaineties  of  emerald  mentioned  by  Pliny  are  regarded  as 
prases  or  jaspers.  The  Eomans  derived  their  principal  supply  uf 
emeralds  from  Uie  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Coptos,  in  Egypt.  In 
the  opinion  of  some  this  was  probably  the  only  locality  of  the 
genuine  stone  that  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Extensive  traces 
of  the  working  of  these  mines  have  been  found  by  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  at  Mount  Zebara,  near  the  Bed  Sea.  In  the  possession 
of  the  author  is  a  small  emerald,  with  a  lotus  flower  engraved 
on  it.     It  is  considered  to  be  a  specimen  of  a  genuine  emerald  fi-oin 
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the  mines  near  Coptos.  Pliny  remarks  when  the  sorface  of  the 
smaragdus  is  flat,  it  reflects  the  image  of  objects  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  mirror.  It  is  told  of  the  emperor  Nero  that  he 
viewed  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  upon  a  smaragdus.  By 
holding  the  flat  earfstce  of  the  emerald,  in  possession  of  the 
author,  close  to  the  eye,  distant  objects  can  be  distinctly  seen  re- 
flected on  it.  It  thus  confirms  Pliny's  statement,  as  the  distinct 
reflection  of  distant  objects  in  the  flat  surface  of  the  emerald  must 
have  been  of  great  importance  to  a  near-sighted  person,  as  Nero 
was.* 

Mr.  King  enumerates  the  following  antique  intagli  in  the  posses- 
sion of  L.  Fould,  of  Pans,  as  true  emeralds,  some  of  considerable 
size  and  beauty  of  colour,  and  the  work  of  which,  as  far  as  his 
judgment  goes,  bears  every  mark  of  authenticity.  A  bull  butting 
with  his  head,  of  the  Boman  period ;  the  busts  of  Hadrian  and 
Sabina,  facing  each  other ;  a  lion's  head,  full  face,  crowned  with  the 
persea.  This  last  gem,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  mii-acle  of  the  glyptic 
art,  while  the  stone  was  of  the  finest  colour,  purity  and  lustre,  and 
in  itself  of  considerable  value  as  a  first-rate  emerald. 

Hyacinthus — Sapphire. 

The  hyacinthus  of  the  ancients  is  now  generally  considered  to  be 
the  sapphire  of  the  present  day.  It  is  pure  crystallised  alumina. 
The  most  valuable  sapphire  is  a  deep  indigo  blue  (the  male 
sapphire  of  the  lapidaries).  The  pale  blue  sapphires  are  some- 
times called  female  or  water  sapphires.  It  is  inferior  in  hard- 
ness only  to  the  diamond,  and  consequently  has  been  seldom 
engraved  on.  Mr.  King  mentions  a  magnificent  head  of  Jupiter, 
inscribed  IIY,  supposed  to  be  the  signature  of  Pyrgoteles  himself, 
but  more  probably  the  owner's  name,  engraved  on  a  pale  sapphire. 
But  the  most  celebrated  engraved  sapphire  is  the  signet  of 
Constantius  II.,  in  the  Hinuccini  collection  in  Florence.  It  re- 
presents the  emperor  spearing  a  wild  boar  near  CiBsarea,  in  Cappo- 
docia. 

Lychnis — Ruby. 

The  ruby  is  identically  the  same  stone  as  the  sapphire,  differing 
only  in  colour.    Its  colour  varies  from  the  richest  red  (known  as  the 

*  The  higlily-poliithed  flat  surface  of  any  stone  will  reflect  in  a  similar  way,  but 
the  power  of  reflection  on  a  polished  flat  surface  of  a  gom  was  known  to  the  ancients 
only  through  the  emerald,  as  it  is  the  only  stone  cut  in  that  form,  all  other  stones 
being  usually  of  a  conycz  shape. 
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pigeon's  blood  tint)  to  the  lightest  rose  tint  The  stones  called 
spinel  and  balas  nibies  belong  to  another  class  of  stones.  They 
consist  principally  of  alumina  combined  with  magnesia,  and  are 
rather  less  hard  than  the  true  ruby.  Jewellers  give  the  name  spinel 
to  those  stones  which  have  a  colour  approaching  to  scarlet,  they  call 
those  of  a  delicate  rose  colour,  the  balas  ruby. 

With  the  class  of  carbunculi  (a  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to 
all  red  or  fiery- coloured  stones),  Pliny  associates  the  hjchm»  (so  called 
from  its  lustre  being  heightened  by  the  light  of  the  lamp).  It  was 
of  two  kinds  ;  the  Indian  was  the  best,  the  Ionian  was  the  next  beet. 
This  latter  sort  was  of  two  varieties ;  one  with  a  crimson  (purpura), 
the  other  with  a  scarlet  (cocco)  colour.  Fliny  also  speaks  of  the 
lychnis  as  sometimes  called  a  more  languid  or  paler  (remission) 
carbuncle.  This,  and  the  divisions  into  which  he  groups  it,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  here  we  have  the  true  ruby  in  the  Indian 
lychnis,  as  distinct  from  the  spinels  (the  spinels  and  balas  ruby), 
which  we  exactly  recognize  in  the  Ionian  lychnis.*  Engravings 
on  this  precious  stone  are  exceedingly  rare.  Mr.  King  mentions 
an  intaglio  on  a  pale  (balas)  ruby,  which  has  been  pronounced 
antique  by  the  best  judges  in  Paris,  it  represents  the  full  face  of  a 
Bacchante  crowned  with  ivy,  on  it  is  the  name  EAAHN,  in  very 
minute  characters.  In  spinel,  a  most  spirited  Gorgon's  Head  in  the 
Rhodes  Gems. 

ToPAzos  — Chrysolite. 

Under  the  name  of  topazos,  Pliny  evidently  speaks  of  the  'stone 
known  to  us  as  chrysolite,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chrysolitos 
of  the  ancients  is  the  present  topaz. 

The  topazos  (chrysolite)  came  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  a  bright 
greenish  yellow ;  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  the  largest  of  all  the 
precious  stones,  and  is  the  only  one  among  those  of  high  value  that 
yields  to  the  action  of  the  file,  the  rest  being  polished  by  the  aid  of 
stone  of  Naxos.  It  admits,  too,  of  being  worn  by  use.  The  chry- 
sopteron  of  Pliny  is  supposed  to  be  the  Oriental  chiysolite. 

Chrysolitos  —Oriental  Topaz. 

The  chrysolitos  (Oriental  topaz)  was,  according  to  Pliny,  a  trans- 
parent stone,  with  a  refulgence  like  that  of  gold.  The  most  highly 
esteemed  came  from  India.  No  genuine  ancient  inta^li  on  this 
stone  have  been  met  with. 

"  Edinburgh  Review,"  No.  253,  p.  255. 
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TOPAZOS  PRASOIDES — PeRIDOT. 

The  topazos  prasoides  of  Pliny  is  supposed  to  be  our  peridot, 
which  is  of  an  olive-green  colour ;  it  is  so  soft  that  it  will  scarcely 
scratch  glass.  It  comes  from  India.  Some  Greek  intagli  occur  in 
this  stone,  but  are  exceedingly  rare.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  used 
for  engraving  by  the  Romans  in  consequence  of  its  softness. 

Lyncurium — Hyacinth  or  Jacinth. 

The  lyncurium  of  the  ancients  was  probably  the  jacinth  of  the 
present  day.  Pliny  describes  its  colour  as  being  like  that  of  some 
kind  of  amber,  of  a  fiery  hue,  and  adds  that  it  admits  of  being 
engraved.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  termed  zircon  (it  being  a 
silicate  of  zirconia)  or  jargoon.  It  resembles  amber  in  colour  and 
electricity,  and  is  remarkable  for  excessive  bardness.  Mr.  Ring 
mentions  two  kinds;  one  a  dark  orange,  extremely  agreeable  in 
tint  (the  male),  and  another  a  pale  yellow  of  extraordinary  lustre 
(the  female).  These  have  been  frequently  used  by  the  ancients  for 
intagli  in  the  earliest  times,  and  by  the  Romans  for  camei  also. 
For  the  latter  purpose  the  darker  kind  was  preferred. 

The  "  mormorio  "  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  being  a  stone  adapted 
for  engraving  in  relief  (ad  ectypos  sculpturas  aptantur),  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  King  to  be  the  deep-coloured  jacinth,  of  the  richest  orange 
brown. 

AmETHYSTOS — AMErrHYST. 

Of  all  transparent  stones,  the  amethyst  was  the  most  frequently 
used  for  engraving,  numberless  examples  of  Roman  intagli  in  this 
stone,  of  all  dates  and  in  every  style,  have  been  found.  Egyptian 
and  Etruscan  scarabeei  of  this  stone  are  not  uncommon.  Pliny  thus 
describes  its  several  varieties:  *'  In  the  first  rank  belongs  the 
amethystos  of  India,  having  in  perfection  the  very  richest  shades  of 
purple,  and  it  is  to  attain  this  colour  that  the  dyei-s  in  purple  direct 
all  their  endeavours ;  this  stone  is  also  found  in  the  part  of  Arabia 
that  adjoins  Syria,  and  is  known  as  Petra;  as  also  in  Lesser 
Armenia,  Egypt,  and  Galatia ;  the  very  worst  of  all  and  the  least 
valued,  being  those  of  Thasos  and  Cyprus.  Another  variety 
approaches  more  nearly  the  hyacinthus  (sapphire)  in  colour :  the 
people  of  India  call  this  tint  *  socon,'  and  the  stone  itself  *  socon- 
dian.'  Another  was  in  colour  like  that  of  wine,  and  a  last  variety, 
but  little  valued,  bordering  very  closely  upon  that  of  crystal,  the 
purple  gradually  passing  off  into  white.     A  fine  amethyst  should 
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always  have,  when  viewed  sideways  (in  suspectu)  and  held  np  to 
the  light,  a  oeriain  purple  effulgence,  like  that  of  the  carbunculus, 
slightly  inclining  to  a  tint  of  rose.  To  these  stones  the  names  of 
*  psBderos '  and  *  Venus'  eyelid '  (Veneris  gena,  cu^po&n/f  )3Xc^apoK) 
was  g^iven,  being  considered  as  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
colour  and  general  appearance  of  the  gem. 

''  The  name  which  these  stones  bear  originates,  it  is  said,  in  the 
peculiar  tint  of  their  brilliancy,  which,  after  closely  approaching  the 
colour  of  wine,  passes  off  into  a  violet  without  being  fully  pro- 
noimced.*'  He  adds,  *'  all  these  stones  are  transparent,  and  of  an 
agreeable  violet  colour,  and  are  easy  to  engrave." 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  word  amethystos  is  derived 
from  a,  not,  /ac^^,  to  intoxicate,  on  account  of  its  being  a  sup- 
posed preservative  against  inebriety. 

The  common  amethyst  is  but  a  variety  of  rock  crystal,  coloured 
violet.  The  paler  variety  was  generally  adopted  by  ancient 
engravers. 

The  Oriental  amethyst  is  a  ruby  or  sapphire  of  a  dark  rich  violet 
colour ;  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  amethyst  by  its 
superior  brilliancy,  as  well  as  by  its  hardness.  It  is  a  gem  of  rare 
occurrence.    Some  intagli  of  this  stone  are  said  to  be  in  the  Vatican. 

Beryllus — Beryl,  or  Aquamarine. 

Pliny  thus  mentions  beryls  :  *'  Beryls,  it  is  thought,  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  emerald,  or  at  least  closely  analogous.  India 
produces  them,  and  they  are  rarely  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The 
most  esteemed  beryls  are  those  which  in  colour  resemble  the  pare 
green  of  the  sea." 

The  beryl,  or  modern  aquamarine,  is  essentially  the  same  sub- 
stance (silicate  of  alumina,  with  glucina)  as  the  emerald  (as  Pliny 
correctly  suimised),  differing  only  in  the  colouring  matter,  which  in 
the  emerald  is  oxide  of  chrome,  and  in  the  beryl  oxide  of  iron. 

The  beryl  was  seldom  engraved  on,  and  consequently  genuine 
antique  intagli  on  beryl  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  most  re- 
markable example  of  an  intaglio  in  this  stone  is  the  bust  of  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Titus,  by  Evodus.  It  is  of  extraordinary  size,  being 
2\  by  2-g-  inches.  The  Praun  collection  affords  another  example  of 
an  intaglio  in  beryl,  it  represents  Taras  on  the  dolphin. 

Chrysoberyllus — Yelt/)w  Beryl. 
riin}^  describes  as  next  in  value  to  the  beiyl,  the  Chrysoberj'llus, 
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a  stone  of  a  somewhat  paler  colour,  but  approaching  a  golden  tint. 
From  his  associating  this  stone  with  the  beryl,  it  is  evidently  only 
a  yellowish  beryl.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  modem  chryso- 
beryl  (called  by  jewellers  the  Oriental  chrysolite),  a  much  harder 
and  more  brilliant  gem  of  a  greenish  yellow. 

Carbunculus— Garnet. 

The  term  Carbunculus  being  indiscriminately  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  all  red  and  fiery-coloured  stones,  comprises  the  several 
varieties  of  the  garnet  as  well  as  of  the  Euby.  The  Greek 
synonymous  word  is  anthrax.  There  are  several  kinds  of  Garnet, 
differing  from  each  other  in  their  colour  and  transparency ,^and  even 
in  their  constituents,  yet  having  the  same  crystalline  forms  and 
nearly  the  same  hardness.  The  precious  garnet  is  a  silicate  of 
aluminium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  This  gem  varies  greatly  in  colour. 
It  is  sometimes  of  a  deep  blood  red,  and  frequently  **  of  the  colour 
of  Bui^ndy  wine,  more  or  less  diluted  according  to  its  goodness." 
The  name  garnet  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  granaticus,  a  pome- 
granate (from  the  red  colour  of  the  seeds  and  juice). 

The  Pyrope,  or  Bohemian  garnet,  is  of  a  deep  blood  red.  The 
Almandine  of  a  crimson  red  inclining  to  violet.  It  is  found  in  India, 
Ceylon,  Brazil.  The  Siriam  is  of  a  carmine  tint  with  an  admixture  of 
blue.  It  is  so  called  because  it  comes  from  Siriam,  the  old  capital 
of  Pegu.  The  garnet  in  which  yellow  predominates,  or  as  Mr. 
King  distinguishes  it  "  of  a  vinous  yellow,"  combining  the  orange  of 
the  jacinth  and  the  wine  colour  of  the  garnet,  is  styled  by  the 
Italians  guamaccino.  The  hyacinthine  garnet  and  essonite  (cinna- 
mon stone)  are  characterised  by  different  tones  of  orange  and 
yellow,  mingled  with  the  reds  of  the  other  varieties.  The  finest  of 
these  is  that  with  a  hyacinthine  hue,  often  called  by  the  jewellers 
**  hyacinthe  la  belle."  The  carbuncle  is  a  name  given  to  the  garnet 
in  jewellery,  when  cut  "  en  cabochon,"  or  into  a  very  convex  form 
on  the  upper  surface. 

Pliny  thus  describes  the  several  varieties  of  the  carbunculus  or 
garnet  known  in  his  day  :  **  There  are  various  kinds  of  carbunculus, 
the  Indian  and  the  Garamantic,  which  last  has  been  also  called  the 
Carchedonian.  To  these  are  added  the  ^Ethiopian  and  the  Ala- 
bandic  stones,  the  latter  of  which  are  found  at  Orthosia  in  Caria, 
but  are  cut  and  polished  at  Alabanda.  The  most  highly  esteemed, 
however,  is  the  ametb}- st-coloured  stone,  the  fire  at  the  extremity  of 
which  closely  approaches  the  violet  tint  of  amethystos."  This  is 
imdoubtedly  the  Almandine  garnet. 
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Gamete  seem  to  have  been  little  employed  by  the  Greelcs  for 
engraving  upon,  but  were  largely  in  favour  with  the  Rpmans  of  the 
Empire.  Some  excellent  intagli  occur  in  the  Almandine  garnet,  but 
no  certain  Greek  or  early  GrsBco-Roman  work  is  recorded  on  the 
blood-red  garnet.  Fine  Boman  intagli  frequently,  and  sometimes 
imperial  portraits,  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  guamaccino. 


Crystallus — Hock  Crystal. 

Bock  Crystal  (pure  silica)  was  never  used  for  intagli  by  the 
Greeks,  or  in  the  Boman  period.  It  was  exclusively  employed  for 
vases  and  cups.  Intagli  on  finger  rings  of  a  solid  piece  of  crystal, 
are  of  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire.  In  Italy,  during  the  Benais- 
sance  period,  some  important  intagli  on  crystal  have  been  executed. 
Valerio  Vieentino  was  famous  for  this  style  of  work.  In  the  Cinque 
Cento  collection  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  is  a  magnificent  casket  of 
silver  gilt,  with  engraved  plaques  of  crystal,  representing  mytho- 
logical subjecte,  and  various  events  in  the  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  complimentary  allusion  to  the  achievemente  of  Alessandro 
Farnese,  to  whom  it  belonged.  It  bears  the  name  of  Joannes  d^ 
Bemardi.  A  casket  of  rock  crystal,  on  which  are  engraved  the 
events  of  the  Passion,  by  Valerio  Vieentino,  is  in  the  cabinet  of 
gems  in  the  Florentine  Galleiy.  It  was  a  present  from  Pope 
Clement  VII.  to  Francis  I.,  on  the  marriage  of  his  niece  Catherine 
de  Medici. 

Crystal  has  been  often  used  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  for 
the  purposes  of  fraud.  In  Pliny's  time  the  art  was  well  known  how 
to  stain  crystal  so  as  to  pass  for  emerald  or  any  other  transparent 
precious  stone.  At  the  present  day  by^  placing  a  piece  of  coloured 
glass  under  crystal  cut  to  the  proper  form,  it  is  made  to  pass  for  a 
real  gem,  so  as  to  deceive  the  best  judges.  This  kind  of  stone 
has  been  termed  "  doublet "  by  jewellers. 

Semi-TrawparenL 
Opalus— Opal. 

Pliny  thus  describes  the  opal :  **  Of  all  precious  stones  it  is  the 
opal  that  presente  the  greatest  diflSculties  of  description,  it  displaying 
at  once  the  ^nercing  fire  of  carbunculus,  the  purple  brilliancy 
of  amethyst,  and  the  sea-green  of  smaragdus,  the  whole  blended 
together,  and  refulgent  with  a  brightness  that  is  quite  incredible. 
This  stone,  in  consequence  of  its  extraordinary  beauty,  has  been 
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called  '  paederos '  (lovely  yonth)."  India,  Pliny  Bays,  is  the  sole 
parent  of  this  precious  stone,  but  he  adds  afterwards,  that  some 
inferior  stones  are  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and,  of  a  very  inferior 
quality,  in  Fontus.  At  the  present  day  the  finest  opals  come  from 
Hungary.  Few  antique  intagli  are  found  on  opals,  and  those  of  a 
rude  description,  the  opal  used  being  of  an  inferior  kind.  The 
noble  opal  was  too  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients  as  a  precious 
stone,  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  engraver. 

AsTERU — Star  Sapphire. 

According  to  Pliny,  ''  Asteria  is  a  gem  which  holds  its  rank  on 
account  of  a  certain  peculiarity  in  its  nature,  it  having  a  light 
enclosed  within,  in  the  pupil  of  an  eye  as  it  were.  This  light, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  moving  within  the  stone,  it  trans- 
mits according  to  the  angle  of  inclination  at  which  it  is  held  ;  now 
in  one  direction  and  now  in  another.  When  held  facing  the  sun,  it 
emits  white  rays  like  those  of  a  star,  and  to  this,  in  fact,  it  owes  its 
name.  The  stones  of  India  are  very  difficult  to  engrave,  those  of 
Carmania  being  preferred.'*  The  asteriated  sapphire  is  still  called 
by  this  name. 

Prasius — Plasma. 

Plasma,  or  as  called  by  the  Italians,  plasma  di  smeraldo,  and 
prasma,  are  corruptions  of  prase,  or  prasius.  It  is  a  chalcedony  of 
a  leek-green  colour,  with  a  waxy  lustre.  By  Pliny  it  is  considered 
the  commonest  among  the  numerous  kinds  of  green  stones.  It  was 
extensively  used  for  intagli  among  the  Romans  at  a  later  period,  the 
subjects  engraved  being  mythological  figures  of  a  late  epoch  of 
Rome. 

The  stone  now  known  as  *'  prase  "  is  a  dull  but  hard  green  impure 
translucent  quartz. 

Heliotropium. 

Heliotropium,  Pliny  says,  is  found  in  -Ethiopia,  Africa,  and 
Cyprus.  It  is  of  a  leek-green  t5olour,  streaked  with  blood-red  veins. 
It  is  a  prase,  or  semi-transparent  green  quartz,  interspersed  with 
small  patches  of  opaque,  bright  red  jasper. 

Chrysoprasius — Yellow-green  Jade. 

The  chrysoprasius  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  being  similar  to  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  leek,  but  varying  in  tint  between  topazes 
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(chrjBolite)  and  gold.  Pliny  says  this  stone  is  fonnd  of  so  lai^ 
a  size  as  to  admit  of  drinking  vessels  even  being  made  of  it,  and 
is  cut  into  cylinders  very  frequently.  This  was  most  likely  the 
yellowish-green  jade  so  often  used  in  India  as  the  material  for  the 
well-known  elegant  cups  and  vases  that  are  among  the  most  beanti- 
fill  of  the  products  of  the  artisans  of  that  country.* 

The  modem  chrysoprase  is  a  chalcedony  of  a  light  apple-green 
colour.  The  green  colour  is  given  by  a  trace  of  oxide  of  nickel.  It 
has  been  frequently  confounded  with  plasma,  but  is  distin^ifihed 
from  it  by  its  brightness  of  tint,  and  its  hardness. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  intagli  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  true 
chrysoprase,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  Silesia.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  King  a  stone  much  resembling  it  is  found  sometimes  set 
in  old  Egyptian  jewellery. 

Jaspis — Chalcedony. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  King  the  jaspis  of  Pliny  answers  to  our 
chalcedony.  It  is  a  species  of  quartz  of  a  bluish  milky  colour.  When 
tinged  with  yellow  it  is  named  the  opaline.  The  kind  with  a  pale 
bluish  tint  is  termed  sapphirine.  It  was  extensively  used  by  the 
ancients  in  all  ages  for  intagli.  There  are  many  masterpieces  of 
ancient  glyptic  art  in  chalcedony  extant,  for  instance,  the  celebrated 
Dionysiac  bull  by  Hyllus. 

The  chalcedonius  of  Pliny  was  an  inferior  kind  of  emerald,  so 
called  from  being  found  in  the  copper  mines  near  Chalcedon,  which, 
however,  were  exhausted  in  Pliny's  time. 

Sarda — Sard,  or  ORiENXAr.  Cornelian. 

The  sard  is  a  red  chalcedony.  It  varies  in  colour  from  deep 
cherry,  and  even  blood  red,  to  reddish  white,  and  passes  on  one  side 
into  dark  brown,  and  on  the  other  into  yellow  of  several  degrees  of 
intensity.  It  has  obtained  various  names,  according  to  the  tints  it 
exhibits.  A  general  term  for  the  superior  variety  of  this  stone  with 
the  ancients  appears  to  have  been  sarda.  According  to  Pliny,  "  it  is  a 
common  stone,  and  was  first  found  at  Sardis  ;  but  the  most  esteemed 
kind  is  that  of  the  vicinity  of  Babylon.  In  India  there  are  three 
varieties  of  this  stone  :  the  red  sarda ;  the  one  known  as  *  pionia,'  from 
its  thickness  ;  and  a  third  one,  beneath  which  they  place  a  ground 
of  silver  tinsel.  The  Indian  stones  are  transparent,  those  of  Arabia 
being  more  opaque.     Among  the  ancients  there  was  no  pi'ecious 

♦  " Edinburgh  Review."  No.  253,  p.  258. 
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stono  in  more  common  use  than  this.  Other  stones,  which  are  like 
honey  in  colour,  are  generally  disapproved  of,  and  still  more  so 
when  they  have  the  complexion  of  earthenware."  The  sard  is  the 
stone  which  was  commonly  employed  by  the  greatest  artists  of  anti- 
qnity,  and  even  by  inferior  artiste,  to  a  late  period  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  and,  indeed,  its  moderate  hardness,  combined  with  the  ex- 
quisite delicacy  of  ite  texture,  which  makes  it  susceptible  of  the 
finest  polish,  which  it  retains  longer  than  any  other  gem,  will  ever 
secure  it  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  stones  most  desirable  to 
the  engraver  of  gems. 

Sard  Achates — Cornelian. 

The  common  cornelian  is  a  dull  red  variety  of  the  sard.  Egyptian 
and  Etruscan  scarabsai  of  an  early  period  are  to  be  met  with  in  this 
stone.  It  is  the  sard  achates  of  Pliny.  The  white  cornelian  of 
lapidaries  is  the  leucachates  of  Pliny. 

Onyx — Nicoi^— Sardonyx. 

When  chalcedony  occurs  with  opaque  stripes  or  layers  of  black 
and  white,  dark  red  and  white,  in  strong  contrast  to  each  other,  it 
is  termed  onyx.  It  was  so  called  from  orvf,  a  finger-nail.  Pliny 
mentions  several  kinds  of  onyx,  which  seem  to  include  the  several 
varieties  of  striped  chalcedony.  The  name  onyx,  or  onychites,  has 
been  also  applied  by  the  ancients  to  Oriental  alabaster. 

When  an  onyx  occurs  with  two  layers,  the  upper  of  a  bluish 
colour  and  the  lower  black,  an  intaglio  is  frequently  made  by  cutting 
through  the  upper  layer  until  the  lower  black  zone  appears.  This 
style  of  intaglio  is  termed  nicolo,  a  corruption  of  the  word  oniculus, 
which  is  derived  from  onyx.  It  was  peculiar  to  Eoman  art  after  the 
time  of  Nero. 

According  to  Mr.  King,  *'  the  sardonyx  is  defined  by  Pliny  as 
*  candor  in  Sarda,'  that  is  to  say,  a  white  opaque  layer  superimposed 
upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  true  red  sard,"  for  as  Pliny 
says^  as  the  name  itself  indicates  Sa/>Su>v,  sard,  ow^,  finger-nail,  it 
was  like  the  flesh  beneath  the  human  finger-nail.  Such,  he  adds,  is 
the  sardonyx  of  India. 

Three  strata  or  coloured  zones  are  generally  considered  essential 
to  the  idea  of  a  sardonyx. 

Pliny  relates  that ''  in  his  time  these  stones  were  not  held  by  the 
people  of  India  in  any  high  esteem,  although  they  were  foimd  there 
of  so  large  a  size  as  to  admit  of  the  hilts  of  swords  being  made  of 
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them.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  in  that  country  they  are  exposed 
to  yiew  by  the  mountain  streams,  and  that  in  our  part  of  the  world 
they  were  formerly  valued  from  the  fact  that  they  are  nearly  the 
only  ones  among  engraved  precious  stones  that  do  not  bring  away 
the  wax  when  an  impression  is  made.  The  consequence  is,  that  our 
example  has  at  last  taught  the  public  of  India  to  set  a  value  upon 
them,  and  the  lower  classes  there  now  pierce  them  even,  to  wear 
as  ornaments  for  the  neck ;  the  great  proof,  in  fact,  at  the  present 
day,  of  a  sardonyx  being  of  Indian  origin."  Pliny  also  mentions  that 
the  first  Roman  who  wore  a  sardonyx,  according  to  Demostratnii, 
was  the  elder  Africanus,  since  whose  time  this  stone  has  been  held 
in  very  high  esteem  in  Home. 

Both  onyx  and  sardonyx,  and  other  striped  chalcedonic  sub- 
stances, have  been  employed  by  ancient  and  modem  artists  for  exe- 
cuting those  gems  in  relief,  called  camei ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see 
with  what  dexterity  they  have  frequently  availed  themselves  of  the 
different  colours  of  the  alternating  zones  to  express  the  different 
parts  of  a  figure,  such  as  the  hair,  the  garments.  Some  of  the  most 
celebrated  productions  of  the  glyptic  ait  among  the  ancients  have 
been  executed  in  these  stones,  among  which  we  may  mention  the 
apotheosis  of  Augustus,  of  two  brown  and  two  white  layers ;  the 
apotheosis  of  Germanicus,  of  four  zones ;  the  head  of  Augustus,  of 
three  layers ;  the  Jupiter  ^giochus,  of  white  and  black  stones. 

The  most  valuable  stones  are  from  India.  Some  of  the  pieces  of 
sardonyx  used  by  the  ancient  engravers  for  their  most  important 
works  were  of  enormous  dimensions. 

At  the  present  day  onyxes  and  sardonyxes  are  imported  from  Ger- 
many, but  their  colours  are  produced  artificially  by  boiling  the  stone, 
a  kind  of  flint,  for  several  days  in  honey  and  water,  and  then  soaking 
it  in  sulphuric  acid  to  bring  out  the  black  and  white,  and  in  nitric 
to  give  the  red  and  white  layers.  They  are,  however,  considered  of 
little  value. 

•    Achates  —  Ag  ate. 

Agate  is  a  variegated  siliceous  stone ;  the  colours  in  clouds,  spots, 
or  bands ;  the  banded  consisting  of  parallel  or  concentric  layers, 
and  either  in  straight,  circular,  or  zigzag  forms.  The  name  is 
applied  to  many  combinations  of  chalcedony,  quartz,  cornelian, 
amethyst,  and  even  flint  and  jasper.  Mr.  King  remarks  that  the 
agate  and  onyx  are  the  same  substance,  only  differing  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  layers,  which  in  agate  are  wavy  and  often 
concentric,  whilst  in  onyx  they  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other.  • 
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Pliny  thus  mentioiis  it:  '* Achates  was  a  stone  formerly  in  high 
esteem,  but  now  held  in  none.  It  was  first  found  in  Sicily,  near  a 
river  of  that  name  (now  the  Drillo,  in  the  Val  di  Note)  but  has 
since  been  discovered  in  numerous  other  localities.  In  size  it 
exceeds  any  other  stones  of  this  class,  and  the  varieties  of  it  are 
numerous,  the  name  varying  accordingly,  thus,  for  example,  we  have 
iaspachates  (jasper  agate),  cerachates  (the  modem  orange  agate 
probably),  smaragdachates  (emerald-coloured  agate),  hsBmachates 
(agate  sprinkled  with  spots  of  red  jasper),  leuoachates  (white 
cornelian),  dendrachates  (marked  with  shrubs  as  it  were,  moss 
agate).  The  stones  too  that  are  found  in  India  present  the  appear- 
ance in  them  of  rivers  (the  river  agate),  woods  (the  moss  agate), 
beasts  of  burden,  and  forms  even,  like  ivy,  and  the  trappings  of 
horses.  Agate  was  generally  used  by  the  ancients  for  cups  and 
dishes.  The  term  ''  Achates "  among  the  ancients  was  of  wide 
application,  as  it  included  not  only  several  varieties  of  chalcedony, 
but  also  those  now  called  jaspers.  Several  Etruscan  scarabeei,  and 
some  Greek  intagli  of  an  early  period,  are  of  agate,  cut  across  the 
layers  or  bands.  This  has  been  termed  tricoloured,  or  banded 
agate.  In  modern  times  agates  are  coloured  by  ailificial  processes, 
such  as  boiling  them  in  honey,  and  subsequently  treating  them  with 
sulphuric  acid.  This  artificial  treatment  in  an  agate  may  thus  be 
considered  as  a  proof  of  its  modem  origin. 

MuRRHiNA — Fluor  Spar. 

The  only  stone  which  answers  with  any  probability  to  Pliny's 
description  of  the  "  murrhina,"  used  for  cups  and  vessels,  which 
were  so  highly  prized  by  the  ancient  Komans,  is  the  piece  of  fluor 
spar  (murra)  found  in  Bome,  and  employed  by  the  Jesuits  for  the 
front  of  the  altar  of  the  Chiesu  del  Gesu  (see  page  281). 

The  *'  Murrhina  in  Par  this  pocula  coctafoois  "  of  Propertius,  is,  as 
Mr.  King  justly  supposes,  a  mode  of  expression  which  is  nothing 
more  than  one  of  his  favourite  poetical  conceits  for  conveying  the 
same  idea  as  Pliny,  when  he  says  '*  Some  consider  it  to  be  a  liquid 
substance  solidified  by  subterranean  heat." 

Some  take  this  literally,  that  it  was  '*  baked  in  ovens,"  as  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Broach,  nodules  of  onyx  are 
baked  in  eai-then  pots.  This  treatment  is,  however,  only  applied 
to  small  stones,  and  could  never  have  been  applied  to  the  large 
pieces  of  *'  murrhina  "  of  which  the  cups  and  vases  were  made, 
and  which  were  dedicated  by  Pompoy  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus. 

Y 
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MOLOCHITES — NePHBITE. 

Nephrite,  or  Jade,  is  a  semi-opaque  stone,  which  varies  in  oolour 
from  a  milkj  white  to  a  dark  olive-green.  It  is  sometimes  found 
beautifully  transparent.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  hardness. 
The  name  is  from  v€</»po9  (kidney),  for  it  was  used  in  the  middle  ages 
as  an  amulet  against  diseases  of  the  kidney.  Vases  and  figures  of  this 
material  are  to  be  met  with  in  collections,  and  it  has  been  worked  into 
images  and  ornaments  in  China  and  New  Zealand.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  this  stone  never  found  its  way  to  Home.  In  the  possession 
of  the  author  is  a  piece  of  dark  green  jade  found  on  the  Palatine  HilL 
It  is  known  to  Eoman  antiquaries  by  the  name  of  "  Verde  di  Tar- 
quinia.''  It  may  be  the  molochites  of  Pliny,  which  he  describes  as 
not  transparent,  being  of  a  deeper  green,  and  more  opaque  than 
smaragdus  (emerald) ;  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  making  seals. 


Opaque. 
Jasper. 

Jasper  is  a  siliceous  stone,  of  a  variety  of  colours — red,  yellow, 
brown,  green,  sometimes  blue  or  black.  It  is  nearly  or  quite 
opaque,  and  presents  little  beauty  until  polished.  The  dark  green 
jasper  is  often  seen  in  the  form  of  Egyptian  scarabeai.  Yellow 
jasper  has  been  sometimes  found  with  Egyptian  engravings.  Bed 
jasper  takes  a  very  fine  polish,  and  has  been  most  generally  used  by 
the  ancients.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of  a  vermilion  colour, 
the  other  of  a  very  rich  crimson ;  the  latter  is  by  far  the  rarest- 
Mfiirsyas  flayed  by  Apollo,  symbolical  combinations,  chimadra,  and 
other  subjects,  have  been  fi'equently  represented  on  it.  One  of  the 
finest  examples  of  ancient  intagli,  the  head  of  Minerva,  after 
Phidias,  by  Aspasius,  has  been  engraved  on  this  stone.  Bed  jasper 
came  into  use  long  after  Pliny*s  time,  consequently  he  has  left 
no  particular  description,  though  it  seems  to  be  intended  by  his 
vermilion-coloured  Achates.  Some  intagli  have  been  also  found  in 
black  jasper.  Besides  these,  we  now  and  then  find  striped,  and 
even  party-coloured  jaspers  with  intagli,  which  sometimes  appear 
80  confused  that  the  subject  of  the  engraving  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  stone.  The  "  jaspis  "  of  the  ancients  was  properly 
a  green  transparent  chalcedony,  evidently  a  kind  of  plasma.  Pliuy 
distinguishes  several  varieties  of  jasper,  from  his  description,  being 
doubtless  various  coloured  semi-transparent  chalcedonies.  The 
modem  jasper  is  an  opaque  stone,  answering  more  to  the  "  achates  " 
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of  the  ancients.  Pliny  thus  enumerates  the  several  yarieties  of 
jasper :  *'  Many  countries  produce  this  stone ;  that  of  India  is  like 
smaragdus  (emerald)  in  colour,  that  of  Cyprus  is  hard,  and  of  a  full 
sea-green;  and  that  of  Persia  is  sky-blue,  whence  its  name 
^aeriznsa.'  Similar  to  this  last  is  the  Caspian  iaspis.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  Thermodon,  the  iaspis  is  of  an  azure  colour  ;  in 
Phrygia,  it  is  purple,  and  in  Cappadocia  of  an  a2sure  purple,  sombre 
and  not  refulgent.  Amisos  sends  us  an  iaspis  like  that  of  India  in 
colour,  and  Chalcedon,  a  stone  of  turbid  hue.  The  best  kind  is  that 
which  has  a  shade  of  purple,  the  next  best  being  the  rose-coloured, 
and  the  next  with  the  green  colour  of  the  smaragdus,  to  each  of 
which  the  Greeks  have  given  names,  according  to  their  respective 
tLnts.  A  fourth  kind,  which  is  called  by  them  **  boria,'*  resembles 
in  colour  the  sky  of  a  morning  in  autumn.  There  is  an  iaspis  also 
which  resembles  sarda  in  appearance,  and  another  with  a  violet  hue. 
To  this  class  also  belongs  the  stone  called  **  sphragis,"  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  best  of  all  for  making  signets.  According  to 
Mr.  King,  the  iaspis  "  stained  with  red  spots,"  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
is  not  the  heliotrope,  but  a  white  chalcedony  full  of  red  spots. 

Pbasius — Heliotrope,  or  Bloodstone. 

The  variety  of  **  prasius  "  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  disfigured  with 
spots  like  blood,  is  our  heliotrope  or  bloodstone.  It  is  a  deep  green 
chalcedony  or  jasper  with  red  spots.  Antique  intagli  in  this  stone 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Bloodstone  is  at  present  much  used  for 
seal  stones. 

Sapphirxjs — ^Lapis  Lazuli. 

Lapis  Lazuli  is  the  Sapphirus  of  the  ancients.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Pliny:  "Sapphirus  is  refulgent  with  spots  like  gold 
(particles  of  iron  pyrites).  It  is  of  an  azure  colour,  though  some- 
times, but  rarely,  it  is  purple.  The  best  kind  comes  from  Media. 
In  no  case  is  the  stone  diaphanous ;  in  addition  to  which  it  is  not 
Buited  for  engraving  when  intersected  with  hard  particles  of  crys- 
talline nature  (probably  quartz)."  Inferior  intagli  of  a  Boman 
period  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  lapis  lazuli. 

Smaragdus  Medicus — ^Malachite. 

Malachite  (green  carbonate  of  copper)  was  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  used  by  the  ancients  for  camei.  The  Pulsky  collection, 
affords  an  example  of  a  cameo  in  malachite,  representing  the  bust 
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of  a  Baoobante.    It  is  generally  understood  to  answer  to  tbe  sma- 
ragdus  medicus  of  Fliny. 

SaNDARBSOS — ^AVANTU&INE. 

The  sandaresos  of  Pliny,  which  he  describes  as  "  having  all  the 
appearance  of  fire  placed  behind  a  transparent  substanoe,  it  burning 
with  star-like  scintillations  within,  that  resemble  drops  of  gold,  and 
are  always  to  be  seen  in  the  body  of  the  stone  and  neirer  upon  the 
surface,"  is  doubtless  the  stone  termed  avantnrine,  a  bro¥n[ii8h  semi- 
transparent  quartz,  full  of  specks  of  yellow  mica.  The  common 
avanturine  is  a  Venetian  glass  imitation.  The  name  is  usually 
derived  from  its  discovery  by  accident  "  per  avantura.'  This  name 
is  more  probably,  however,  of  older  origin.  In  the  Tai^gum  of 
the  pseudo  Jonathan-ben-Uzziel,  referred  by  Mr.  Deutsch  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  a  stone,  translated  jasper  in  our 
version,  is  called  the  margniath  apanturin,  or  panther  gem.  The 
step  from  apaiatwrin  to  at>anlurine  is  a  short  one.*  A  green  variety  is 
found  in  India,  which  corresponds  with  the  green  sandaresos  which 
Pliny  describes  as  a  native  of  India,  and  of  an  apple  green,  but 
which  was  considered  of  no  value. 

Callais — Tdbquoisk; 

The  callais  of  Pliny  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  turquoise  of  the 
present  day.  He  thus  describes  it:  "Callais  is  like  sapphiros  (lapis 
lazuli)  in  colour,  only  that  it  is  paler  and  more  closely  resembles  the 
tint  of  the  water  near  the  sea  shore  in  appearance."  The  Oriental 
or  mineral  turquoise  comes  from  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  is  composed 
of  phosphate  of  alumina,  coloured  by  a  compound  of  copper.  It  is 
met  with  in  Persia  in  narrow  ciucks  in  aluminous  ironstone,  and  in 
veins  in  siliceous  rocks.  Stones  of  great  size  and  beauty,  some  being 
not  less  than  four  and  five  inches  in  circumference,  have  been  lately 
brought  from  Arabia  Petraea.  They  were  found  in  lofty  precipitous 
mountains  of  iron  sandstone.  The  occidental,  or  bone  turquoise,  is  said 
to  be  composed  of  fossil  bones  or  teeth  coloured  with  oxyde  of  copper. 
Intagli  and  camei  in  turquoise  are  of  very  doubtful  antiquity. 

The  green  variety  of  turquoise,  on  which  the  Bomans  set  the 
highest  value,  was  the  callaina  of  Pliny. 

Tanos —Amazon  Stone. 

Pliny  includes  tanos  among  the  smaragdi.    It  came  from  Persia 

•  «  Bdinbui^h  Review."  No.  258. 
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and  was  of  an  unsightly  green  and  a  soiled  colour  within.  Mr. 
King,  with  every  probability,  considers  this  stone  to  bear  certain 
analc^ies  to  the  amazon  stone,  a  very  compact  felspar  of  an  emerald 
green  colour,  but  opaque  and  with  nacrous  reflections,  extremely 
hard,  and  taking  a  high  polish.  The  cylinder  or  signet  of  Senna- 
cherib, discovered  by  Mr,  Layard,  is  of  amazon  stone. 

H^fiMATITES — HAEMATITE. 

Hematite  is  a  red  iron  stone.  According  to  Pliny  it  is  found  in 
Ethiopia.  It  has  been  also  called  bloodstone,  and  has  often  been 
used  for  scarabaai  and  intagli  by  the  Egyptians. 

Magn£s — Magnetite. 

'  Magnetite  is  a  magnetic  iron  ore,  commonly  termed  '^  loadstone." 
It  has  a  dark  iron-grey  colour  and  metallic  lustra.  **It  varies 
in  colour,  according  to  Pliny;  that  of  Magnesia,  bordering  on 
Macedonia,  being  of  reddish  black ;  that  of  Bceotia  being  more  red 
than  black.  The  kind  foimd  in  Troas  is  black.  The  most  inferior, 
however,  of  all,"  he  says,  '*  is  that  of  Magnesia,  in  Asia.  It  has 
been  frequently  made  use  of  by  ancient  engravers,  especially  by 
those  of  Egypt  and  Persia."  33abylonian  cylinders  are  frequently 
found  of  this  material.  Eude  intagli,  with  Gnostic  subjects,  used  as 
amulets,  have  been  largely  manufactured  in  this  stone. 

Obsidianum — Obsidian. 

Obtddian  is  a  volcanic  glass  of  a  blackish  greenish  colour,  con- 
sisting of  lava  suddenly  cooled.  It  is  opaque,  or  slightly  ti'ans- 
lucent  on  the  edges  of  fragments.  It  is  thus  noticed  by  Pliny : 
"  This  stone  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  sometimes  transparent ; 
but  it  is  dull  to  the  sight,  and  reflects,  when  attached  as  a  mirror 
to  a  wall,  the  shadow  of  the  object,  rather  than  the  image.  Many 
persons  use  it  for  jewellery,  and  I  myself  have  seen  solid  statues  in 
this  material  of  the  late  Emperor  Augustus,  of  very  considerable 
thickness."    Intagli  of  this  material  are  very  rare. 

Basaltes — ^Basalt. 

Basalt  is  an  igneous  rock,  usually  of  a  dark  green  or  brownish 
black  colour,  and  of  a  very  flne  grain.  Intagli  and  scarabeei  of  a 
very  late  period  among  the  Egyptians  are  only  to  be  met  with  of 
this  material.     There  are  also  some  Gnostic  amulets  of  this  stone. 
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It  was  freqaently  employed  for  statnes  by  the  Egyptians,  and  by 
the  Bomans  of  the  age  of  Adrian.    It  is  the  ^*  basanites  "  of  Pliny. 

PORVHYRITES — ^PORPHYRY. 

Porphyry  is  a  stone  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  thickly  disseminated 
with  white  crystals  of  feldspar.  It  receives  a  fine  polish,  and  has 
been  chiefly  used  for  columns,  vases,  and  bas-reliefs.  A  few  intagli 
of  an  early  imperial  date  occur  in  this  material.  It  was  also  em- 
ployed by  Italian  artists  at  the  Bevival. 

OPHrrES — Serpentine. 

The  serpentine  met  with  in  Italy,  which  is  called  serpentine  an- 
tico,  is  of  a  dark  dull  green  colour,  with  long  whitish  spots.  It  vras 
called  by  the  ancients  marmor,  '*  ophites,"  or  memphites,  and  was 
obtained,  as  its  name  imports,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis. 

Granite. 

Oranite  is  a  primitive  rock,  whose  constituent  parts  are  feldspar, 
quartz,  and  mica.  The  red  or  Egyptian  variety  (the  red  feldspar 
predominating)  was  principally  used  by  the  ancients.  The  variety 
of  granite  called  syenite  is  composed  of  feldspar,  quartz,  and  horn- 
blende. Though  deriving  its  name  from  Syene,  in  Egypt,  but  little 
of  it  is  met  witJi  in  that  place,  the  rock  there  being  chiefly  granite. 
The  syenite  of  antiquity,  used  for  statues,  was  really  granite. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  only  people  who  engraved  small  objects 
on  serpentine  and  granite.  Scarabsdi,  bearing  hieroglyphics^  of  these 
materials  frequently  occur. 

Imitations. 

The  art  of  imitating  gems  or  precious  stones  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  Egyptians  were  undoubtedly  in  possession  of  this 
art,  as  several  vaJuable  examples  sufficiently  prove.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  were  equally  skilful  in  imitating 
emeralds  and  other  transparent  stones,  by  colouring  crystals ;  they 
also  manufactured  onyx  and  sardonyx  by  cementing  red  and  daik- 
coloured  chalcedony  to  a  white  layer.  Camei  have  been  also 
imitated  by  fasing  together  coloured  layers  of  glass,  which  when 
cooling  was  made  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  relieved  figure  it 
was  intended  to  imitate.  In  the  possession  of  the  author  is  a  paste 
head  of  Omphale,  imitating  a  cameo  of  sardonyx,  so  exquisitel}' 
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done  as  to  almost  deceive  an  experienced  judge.  Pastes,  or  imi- 
tations of  engraved  gems  in  intaglio,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  col- 
lections. Ancient  objects  of  this  kind  are  much  prized,  their  value 
being  independent  of  the  material,  for  we  have  become  acquainted 
by  the  means  of  these  imitations  with  several  admirable  works,  the 
originab  of  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Countless  modem 
imitations  of  these  are  also  to  be  frequently  met  with. 

Impressioks. 

The  finest  order  of  gems  being  seldom  within  the  means  of 
private  purchasers,  the  prevailing  taste  for  engraved  gems,  and  the 
impossibility  for  amateurs  and  artists  to  visit  every  cabinet  and 
collection,  has  led  to  the  necessity  of  making  collections  of  impreS" 
sions  of  engraved  gems,  in  plaster,  sulphur,  and  other  materials. 
Excepting  the  nature  of  the  stone  itself,  these  impressions  are  a 
complete  image  of  the  gem,  and  serve,  as  well  as  the  original,  for 
the  researches  of  the  historian,  the  artist,  and  the  archsBologist.  The 
art  of  making  these  impressions  and  imitations,  places  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  true  value  of  the  original  within  the  most  moderate 
expenditure.  These  impressions  have  been  multiplied,  and  sys- 
tematic collections  have  been  formed  most  useful  for  the  study  of 
engraved  gems.  Pickler  made  a  large  collection  of  impressions  of 
the  most  beautiful  stones,  but  did  not  publish  the  catalogue,  which 
he  intended  to  compile.  Lippert  made  a  very  extensive  collection 
of  impressions,  and  the  learned  catalogue  which  he  drew  up  is  most 
useful  for  their  study ;  but  the  best  imitations  of  the  antique  are 
the  pastes  executed  by  Tassie.  The  engraving  and  tint  of  the  gem 
are  copied  with  extraordinary  fidelity.  Tassie's  collection,  perhaps 
the  most  complete  in  Europe,  amounts  to  about  15,000,  and  com- 
prises fac-similes  of  all  the  most  celebrated  gems.  Basp^  published  a 
catalogue  of  them.  Collections  of  these  impressions  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  and  utility,  if  their  selection  was  made  with  some 
care,  if  particular  attention  was  paid  not  to  mix  modem  works  with 
ancient  works,  and  also  if  the  nature  of  the  material,  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  stone,  and  the  cabinet  in  which  it  was  to  be  foimd, 
were  carefully  indicated.  Collections  of  impressions  in  sulphur  and 
in  scagliola  are  frequent  in  Italy.  Those  of  Paoletti,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  Cades  at  Bome,  are  remarkable  for  their  careful  finish. 

Ancient  impressions  of  intagli  in  fine  clay  (yi;  ayffiayrpU  the  seal- 
ing earth  of  the  Greeks),  are  frequently  found,  sometimes  with  the 
impress  of  a  monogram  on  the  reverse.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
tesserss,  or  tokens  given  by  the  owner  of  the  impressed  seal. 
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PALEOGRAPHY,   OR  INSCRIPTIONS. 

I. 

Aim  and  Utility  of  its  Study. 

The  study  of  ancient  inscriptions  is  termed  palseograpliy.  These 
inscriptions  are  isolated,  or  traced  on  some  monument  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  &c.,  or  on  vases  or  paintings.  We  shall  here  treat  alone 
of  inscriptions,  properly  so  called,  giving  the  tert  of  laws,  deorees, 
public  accounts,  dedications,  votive  and  laudatx)ry  inscriptions, 
historical  narratives  and  documents,  epitaphs,  &c.  The  GreelcB 
generally  gave  to  inscriptions  the  name  of  epigraph,  or  epigram, 
ciriypa<^^,  ciriypa/xfuf.  The  Itomans  termed  them  inscriptio,  titulns, 
marmor,  lapis,  monumentum,  memoria,  tabula,  mensa,  epita- 
phium,  &c.,  according  to  their  distinction,  and  the  nature  of  the 
text  they  present.  The  importance  of  the  study  of  ancient  in- 
scriptions need  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  Inscriptions  are  the  real 
archives  of  the  annals  of  ancient  nations.  They  are  the  oon- 
temporaneous  witnesses  of  the  event  and  of  the  men  whose 
memory  they  hand  down.  They  bear  unquestionable  evidences 
of  authenticity,  and  are  consequently  deserving  of  every  con- 
fidence. Their  public  exhibition  during  centuries  to  the  eyes 
of  numerous  people  who  might  find  an  interest  in  contiadioting 
them,  give  them  a  character  of  truth  and  a  general  sanction  which 
the  narratives  of  historians  do  not  always  inspire,  who  may  have 
had  opposing  interests  in  the  same  historical  fact. 

The  study  of  paladography,  or  at  least  the  knowledge  of  its 
results,  is  therefore  the  first  duty  of  the  historian  of  ancient 
nations.  He  will  find  in  them  important  data  regarding  the 
chronology,  the  geography,  the  religious  systems,  the  civil  go- 
vernment, the  laws  and  administration  of  affairs,  the  state  of 
individuals,  the  affiliations  of  illustrious  families,  the  customs, 
manners,  even  the  very  prejudices  of  ancient  societies;  and  in 
regard  to  everything  which  is  connected  with  the  oi^ganization  of 
the  societies,  the  magistrates,  the  public  revenue  and  its  em- 
ployment, with  military  organization,  wars  and  alliances,  lastly 
with  their  mode  of  intellectual  life,  their  progress  in  knowledge, 
their  languages,  their  dialects,  and  their  system  of  writing.  It 
is  to  inscriptions  that  history  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  greater 
number  of  the  oon-ections,  which  have  cast  their  light  on  obscure 
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passages  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  or  have  rectified  their 
erroneous  assertions.     "  A  great  number  of  inscriptions,  especially 
those  recording  great  events,  laws,  or  decrees  of  the  government, 
'which  it  was  important  for  every  citizen  to  know,  supplied  to  some 
extent  the  want  of   the  art  of  printing.      "When,  for  example, 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Home  were  set  up  in  public,  their 
public  exhibition  was  equivalent  to  their  publication  by  means  of 
the  art  of  printing,  for  every  Roman  might  go  and  read  them,  and 
if  he  liked,  take  a  copy  of  them  for  his  private  use.     Previous  to 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  inscriptions  set  up  in  a  public 
place  were  the  most  convenient  means  of  giving  publicity  to  that 
-which  it  was  necessary  or  useful  for  every  citizen  of  the  State  to 
know.     Inscriptions  therefore  are,  next  to  the  literature  of  ih^ 
ancients,  the  most  important  sources  from  which  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  their  public,  religious,  social,  and  private  life,  and 
their  study  is  indispensable  for  every  one  who  desires  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of   antiquity.      For  the 
history  of  the  languages  they  are  of  pcoramount  importance,  since 
in  most  cases,  they  show  us  the  different 'modes  of  writing  in  the 
different  periods,  and  exhibit  to  us  the  languages  in  their  grand 
progress  and  development ;  though  it  is  manifest  that  the  ancients 
did  not  bestow  that  care  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  language  and 
orthography  which  we  might  expect,  and  in  many  cases  they  seem 
to  have  left  those  things  to  the  ailisan  who  executed  the  inscrip- 
tion.     After  the  overthrow  of  the   Soman  Empire   in  the  west, 
inscriptions  continued  to  be  made  very  frequently  ;   but  as  the 
ignorance  of  the  middle  classes  increased,  and  as  all  knowledge 
became  more  and  more  confined  to  the  priesthood,  the  custom  of 
making  certain  things  known  by  means  of  inscriptions  gradually 
fell  into  disuse,  until  the  art  of  printing  did  away  with  it  almost 
entirely."* 

II. 

Materials  which  bear  Inscriptions,  and  Varieties  of  Inscriptions. 

All  solid  materials  known  to  the  ancients  were  employed  by 
them  for  the  purpose  of  inscribing  or  engraving  inscriptions, 
wood,  clay,  stones,  rocks,  marble,  metals,  ivory,  and  artificial 
materials,  but  especially  bronze  in  Greece  and  in  the  Boman 
Empire  for  inscriptions  of  general  interest.  Inscriptions  are  usually 
— 1.  Inscribed^  that  is  to  say,  simply  traced  with  a  brush  on  hard 
materials.     The  greater  number  of  this  description  has  been  found 

•  ••  Penny  Cydopicdia.'* 
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in  Egypt  on  parts  of  the  temples,  on  rough  stones,  and  on  fragments 
of  pottery.  2.  Engraved,  the  letters  of  which  are  traced  in  a 
concave  fonn  or  in  intaglio,  on  stone,  marble,  or  metal ;  all  Greek, 
Etruscan,  and  Roman  inscriptions  are  done  in  this  manner;  the 
Egyptians  alone  engraved  their  inscriptions  in  relief.  3.  Laid  oit, 
being  composed  of  bronze  letters,  wrought  separately,  and  after- 
wards attached  by  cramps  to  the  monument  which  they  orna- 
mented. These  have  almost  all  disappeared,  either  from  the  effects 
of  time  or  cupidity,  but  the  holes  for  the  cramps  partly,  however, 
take  their  place.  It  was  thus  the  learned  Segnier,  by  means  of  an 
exact  cast  of  these  holes,  which  are  seen  on  the  facade  of  the 
Maison  Carrel,  at  Nismes,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  form  of 
each  letter,  and  in  restoring  the  inscription  in  bronze  of  that 
temple.  By  these  ingenious  means,  applied  to  other  buildings,  the 
same  success  has  been  obtained. 

III. 

Relative  Importance  op  Inscriptions. 

Travellers  in  ancient  countries  have  fui-nished  us  with  a  number 
of  inscriptions,  and  many  are  now  known  belonging  to  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity :  India,  Phoenicia,  Persia,  Babylonia,  Palmyra, 
Carthage,  Spain.  We  shall,  however,  treat  only  of  the  inscriptaons 
belonging  to  the  four  nations  which  we  have  chosen  as  the  chief 
objects  of  our  inquiries.  First,  in  relative  importance,  may  be 
placed  the  more  extended  inscriptions,  as  from  the  number  of  words 
a  number  of  facts  may  be  elicited,  and  because  it  is  rare  that  a  text 
of  several  lines  should  not  be  something  more  than  a  matter  of 
private  interest,  or  the  narrative  of  an  unimportant  action.  Almost 
equally  important  are  hUingual  or  trilingual  inscriptions,  the  texts  of 
which  are  expressed  in  two  or  several  languages  at  once,  one  being 
a  translation  of  the  other.  Such  are — 1.  The  inscription  found  at 
Engubium,  which  is  in  Etruscan  and  in  Latin.  2.  The  celebrated 
inscription  of  Rosetta,  in  Eg}^ptian  hieroglyphics  and  in  Greek. 
llie  great  importance  of  this  kind  is  sufficiently  evident,  the  text 
of  which,  in  a  known  language,  is  the  translation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring text,  written  in  a  language  and  in  an  alphabet  which  is 
not  known.  To  such  inscriptions  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
of  several  ancient  alphabets. 

A  great  number  of  ancient  inscriptions  have  been  brought  to 
Europe,  travellers  have  seen  a  still  greater  number  in  the  countries 
they  have  passed  through,  and  not  being  able  to  remove  them,  they 
have  taken  copies  of  them;   but  very  few  of  these  are   strictly 
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fidthfnl,  as  copies  of  the  same  inscription  made  by  different  travel- 
lers, have  frequently  proved  their  incorrectness.  When  these 
copies  are  carefdlly  compared  they  are  sometimes  sufficient  for  a 
skil^l  critical  scholar  to  re-establish  the  text  in  its  pnrity ;  but  it 
were  to  be  wished  for,  that  the  exercise  of  this  critical  ingenuity 
was  not  necessary.  A  fac-simile  of  the  inscription,  taken  with  a 
sheet  of  damp  paper  pressed  against  it,  and  then  allowed  to  dry, 
woiild  obviate  all  these  inconveniences.  A  fac-simile  of  that  kind 
cannot  contain  any  error,  or  the  substitution  of  one  letter  for 
another.  It  has  this  merit  also,  that  it  retains  the  style  of  the 
letters  in  all  its  purity  and  exactness,  an  undeniable  advantage,  as 
the  characters  of  that  style  afford  a  certain  indication  to  determine 
the  epoch  and  age  of  a  monument.  This  mode  of  taking  an  im- 
pression is  strongly  recommended  to  all  travellers. 

IV. 
Critical  Knowledge  of  Inscriptions. 

The  text  of  inscriptions  is  generally  remarkable  for  its  concise- 
ness, energy,  and  precision ;  these  with  the  ancients  were  the  three 
essential  characteristics,  which  constitute  what  has  been  termed 
"  the  lapidary  style."  Abbreviations  abound  in  them.  These  con- 
sequently require  a  particular  study,  and  the  best  Latin  scholar 
might  fail  in  reading  even  a  short  inscription,  if  he  had  not  devoted 
himself  to  their  study.  Besides  the  abbreviations,  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions  present  a  number  of  peculiarities  opposed  to  the  usual 
syntax  of  their  language,  peculiarities  which  critics  have  cha- 
racterized by  terms,  which  they  name — 1.  AtMcohUhon^  a  want  of 
connection  between  the  verb  and  the  nominative  case,  as  CIYITAS 
.  . .  CO-OPTAVERUNT.  2.  Antiptoaia,  when  one  case  is  put  for 
another,  as  PATRONO  FRATRI  for  PATRONl  FRATRIS.  8.  Pro- 
tousteron,  when  a  word  or  phrase  is  not  in  its  place.  4.  EUipatSy  or  sup- 
pression of  words  essential  to  the  clecmiess  of  the  sentence,  such  as 
conjunctions ;  words  relative  to  relationship,  to  the  nation,  to  cere- 
monies, (fee.  5.  Tautology f  or  useless  repetition  of  the  same  idecL  In 
regard  to  Greek  inscriptions,  we  must  also  add  to  their  difficulties 
the  use  of  different  dialects  and  local  modes  of  expression,  the  varia- 
tions of  inflections  through  the  effects  of  time,  the  habits  which  vitiate 
the  regular  termination  of  words,  the  use  of  certain  words,  verbs, 
modes  of  speech,  &o.  The  ignorance  of  the  engraver  adds  some- 
times to  these  difficulties,  careful  discrimination  and  great  practico 
will,  however,  be  sufficient  to  guard  against  being  led  into  error  in 
the  interpretation  of  inscriptions  by  mistakes  of  that  kind. 
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In  general  Qreek  and  Latin  inaoriptionfi  are  in  prose ;  a  great 
number,  however,  are  in  verse,  and  are  styled  **  metric  insoriptioiis." 
Some  are  found  in  which  verse  is  conjoined  with  prose,  especially 
in  sepulchral  inscriptions.  There  are  also  some  which  are  oom- 
posed  at  the  same  time  of  a  few  lines  of  Latin,  and  of  a  few  lines  of 
Greek.  A  Roman  funereal  cippus  in  this  style  was  lately  dis- 
covered at  Lyons.  The  Latin  portion  informs  us  that  this  cippus 
had  been  placed  on  the  tomb  of  Lucrbtia  Valeria,  by  Sextus  Avros 
Hermerus,  her  husband.  Four  lines  in  Greek  are  placed  beneath. 
They  are  two  verses  which  contain  a  moral  reflection  against  envious 
pei-sons,  and  are  a  bad  copy  of  an  epigram  on  that  subject  in  the 
Greek  Anthology. 

V. 

Classification  of  L^scriptions. 

It  is  the  subject  which  ought  to  regulate  the  classification  of 
inscriptions.  There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  vrith  regard  to  ^e 
most  convenient  and  proper  plan  of  classifying  inscriptions,  for 
in  a  large  collection  of  inscriptions,  divisions  and  subdivisions  might 
be  carried  out  to  a  large  extent.  Large  classes  or  divisions  will 
be  found  more  useful,  as  they  will  be  sufficient  to  make  out  with 
sufficient  completeness  the  nature  of  an  inscription  lately  dis- 
covered ;  and  to  connect  it,  by  its  interpretation,  with  monuments 
of  the  same  kind.  We  may  ^erefore  adopt  the  following  classifi- 
cation of  ancient  inscriptions : — 

I.  RELIGIOUS. — Honours  paid  to  the  gods,  demigods,  and  to 
heroes :  vows,  dedications,  religious  ceremonies,  foundations,  altars, 
sacrifices,  taurobolia,  suovetaurilia,  libations,  invocations,  impreca- 
tions, moral  precepts. 

II.  HISTORICAL. — ^Laws,  decrees,  treaties  of  peace,  of  alliance, 
of  hospitality,  public  acts  of  all  kinds,  accounts  and  public  inven- 
tories, lists  of  priests,  magistrates,  warriors  who  died  in  the  service 
of  the  State,  services  rendered  to  the  State  by  citizens,  honours 
decreed  to  a  private  individual  in  his  lifetime,  marbles  bearing 
the  indication  of  an  epoch,  chronological  facts,  calendars,  inscrip- 
tions not  belonging  to  any  other  class,  but  bearing  a  date,  acts  of 
cities  and  of  corpomtions,  texts  containing  the  names  of  places  and 
other  geographical  infoimation,  such  as  milliary  columns ;  the  dedi- 
cations of  public  monuments,  not  religious  edifices ;  the  allocutions 
of  kings,  magistrates,  and  all  inscriptions  indicating  a  public 
observance,  a  fact  relative  to  the  manners  and  customs,  to  the  state 
of  individuals,  to  social  organization,  &o. 
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IIL  SCIENTIFIC. — Expreosing  some  principles  of  the  soiences, 
some  prooesses  of  the  arts,  bearing  the  names  of  artists  or  writers ; 
the  causes  and  periods  of  disease  and  death ;  the  names  of  trades. 

lY.  FQNEREAL. — ^Traced  on  oippi,  stelae,  sarcophagi,  cenotaphs, 
dpc.,  and  relative  to  whatever  conoems  the  tombs  and  funerals  of 
the  ancients,  if  the  quality  of  the  deceased  does  not  make  him  an 
historic  personage,  or  the  text  of  the  inscription,  a  geographical  or 
a  chronological  monument. 

V.  CHBISTIAN. — The  four  divisions  we  have  given  may  be 
followed  by  this  important  class  of  inscriptions,  as  they,  for  the 
most  part,  belong  to  the  Boman  period,  and  are  written  in  the  same 
language  with  those  of  Bome. 

In  general,  it  is  the  principal  subject  which  marks  out  the  inscrip- 
tion as  belonging  to  one  class  or  the  other ;  the  cippus  of  an  obscure 
private  individual,  without  titles  and  without  office,  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  funereal  class,  if  it  does  not  present  any 
indication  relative  to  subjects  which  belong  to  one  of  the  former 
classes.  The  invocation  to  the  C^ods  Manes  will  not  change  its 
attribution,  for  these  gods  preside  alone  over  funereal  ceremonies. 

VI. 

History  of  Pal^oguaphy. 

The  importance  of  inscriptions  has  been  recognised  by  learned 
men  of  all  ages.  Even  in  ancient  times  great  importance  was 
attached  to  these  monuments  as  the  most  authentic  archives  of 
nations,  to  which  were  entrusted  their  public  and  private  rights ; 
treaties  of  all  kinds,  laws,  and  the  memories  of  great  deeds,  as  well 
as  of  great  citizens,  were  consigned  to  them  by  the  order  or  by  the 
approbation  of  the  grateful  city.  There  were  collectors  of  inscrip- 
tions even  in  ancient  times.  The  historian  Euhemerus  was  the 
first,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Lactantius.  Athenadus  relates  that 
Philochorus  collected  also,  in  a  special  work,  the  inscriptions 
which  he  saw  in  the  different  states  of  Greece.  The  historians  He- 
rodotus, Pausanias,  and  others,  mention  several  of  them,  not  indeed 
for  the  same  purpose  as  Philochorus,  who  set  an  example  in  that 
respect  to  the  palasographist  of  modem  times.  Cosmas  Indioo- 
pleustes,  who  wrote  in  Greek  a  Christian  Topography  in  545  a.d., 
introduced  several  inscriptions  in  it.  It  is  through  his  work  that 
we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Greek  inscription  of 
Adulis  (the  monumentnm  Adulitanum)  relative  to  the  conquests  of 
Ptdamy  Euergetes,  Ring  of  Egypt,  in  Asia.  The  original  marble 
has  perished,  with  many  others,  the  text  of  which  the  manuscript 
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of  Cosmas  luus  preserved.  At  the  revival  of  letters,  Petrarch  son^t 
inscriptions,  as  well  as  matiuscripts  and  medals,  but  his  chief  in*- 
terest  was  in  studying  them,  without  uniting  them  in  a  systematic 
collection.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  study  assumed  great  im- 
portance, and  among  the  travellers  of  that  age,  Cyriacus  of  Anoona 
was  the  first  who  transcribed  in  his  itinerary  the  inscriptions  which 
he  met  with  in  Europe  and  the  Levant.  At  the  same  period  Felix 
Feliciano,  Joannes  Marcanova,  and  Fra  Giocondo,  were  remarkable 
for  their  zeal  in  their  researches  for  ancient  inscriptions ;  the  latter 
especially,  two  volumes 'in  manuscript  of  whom  still  exist  in  the 
library  of  the  Chapter  of  Verona,  his  native  city.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  collections  of  inscriptions  were  published.  Peutinger 
brought  out  the  first  at  Augsburg,  in  1506 ;  then  followed  those  of 
John  Huttich,  Mayence,  1520  to  1625,  of  Fulvio  Orsini,  or  Colooci, 
which  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Mazzochi,  who  was  only  the 
printer  of  it.  Works  of  this  kind  were  soon  multiplied ;  inscribed 
monuments,  collected  in  all  parts  of  the  Boman  dominions,  were 
engraved  or  transcribed,  and  the  collection  of  Smetius,  increased  by 
Justus  Lipsius  (Leyden,  1688),  is  considered  the  first  which  has  been 
arranged  in  methodic  order,  and  is  remarkable  also  for  its  fidelity 
and  the  excellent  criticisms  on  the  texts.  It  served  as  a  model  to 
the  numerous  works  of  that  kind  which  appeared  in  Europe  in  the 
following  centuries.  Besides  general  collections,  particular  collec- 
tions of  a  province  or  of  a  single  city  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
learned.  Inscriptions  of  a  particular  kind  were  also  oollected. 
Some  particular  collections  contained  metric  inscriptions,  in  Greek 
and  Latin  verses ;  others,  those  which  were  connected  with  a  special 
subject  The  Doctor  Annibal  Mariotti,  of  Perugia,  has  left  an  unedited 
collection  of  epigraphs  relating  to  physicians  and  medicine.  Public 
and  private  collections  of  original  marbles  were  formed  in  many 
places,  and  interpreters  were  also  found  to  describe  and  publish  them. 
Gruter  undertook  an  universal  collection  of  all  known  inscriptions ; 
GrsBvius  and  Gronovius  published  an  edition  of  it  revised  and 
augmented  in  1707.  Muratori  published  a  similar  collection  in 
1 739.  These  two  works  form,  with  the  supplement  of  Donati,  a 
complete  body  of  inscriptions,  which  exhibit  all  the  riches  and 
all  the  interest  attached  to  the  authentic  documents  which  con- 
stitute the  science  of  palsBography.  In  1628  the  learned  Selden 
published  his  **  Marmora  Arundelliana, "  in  which  the  Greek 
inscriptions  brought  from  Smyrna,  and  purchased  by  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  are  deciphered  and  illustrated.  These  inscriptions,  with 
several  others  collected  by  Sir  George  Wheler,  Dawkins,  Bouverio, 
and  Wood,  were  again  published  in  a  new  and  splendid  form  in 
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1763  by  Dr.  Biobard  Chandler,  under  the  title  of  "  Marmora  Oxo- 


niensia.'' 


The  study  of  inscriptions  became  more  extended  every  day. 
Maffei  published  his  Arte  Gritica  Lapidaria,  an  unfinished  work, 
exhibiting  great  learning,  but  too  extensive  to  be  of  general  use. 
Padre  Zaccheria  published  a  work  with  that  aim,  but  in  his  Insti- 
tozioni  Lapidarie  he  deviates  too  frequently  from  his  subject, 
and  devotes  more  attention  to  teaching  the  art  of  composing  inscrip- 
tions  than  that  of  deciphering  ancient  inscriptions.  Morcelli 
attempted  both  in  his  treatise  ^'De  Stilo  Inscriptionum."  It  is  the 
best  elementary  work  on  that  subject.  A  more  convenient  and  less 
extensive  work  has  been  compiled  by  M.  Spotomo,  in  his  '*  Trattato 
dell' Arte  Epigrafica,"  published  at  Savona,  1813.  An  extremely  use- 
ful, though  not  very  accurate,  collection  of  inscriptions  is  that 
published  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  Zurich,  1828.  The  most  complete  collection 
of  Greek  inscriptions  is  the  great  work  in  two  large  folios,  of  which 
A.  Boeck  undertook  the  editorship.  It  bears  the  title  of  ''  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Gr»carum,"  the  first  voL  was  published  in  1828,  the 
second  in  1843.  The  inscriptions  in  this  work  have  been  arranged 
according  to  the  countries  and  localities  in  which  they  were  found, 
and  have  been  most  judiciously  classified.  This  work  has  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  the  scholars  of  our  time,  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  a  prodigious  number  of  inscriptions  having  been  brought 
to  light  by  travellers  which  were  before  unknown.  CoL  Leake, 
Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  have  copied  and  reproduced 
in  their  travels  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  from  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  In  France  a  most  important  work  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Letronne,  1842,  entitled  ''Becueil  des  inscriptions  Grecques  et  Latinos 
de  TEgypte."  Mr.  Bangab^  of  Athens  has  published  in  his  **  Anti- 
quit^  Helleniques,"  a  number  ^of  inscriptions  discovered  in  Greece 
since  its  freedom.  Dr.  Henzen,  of  Bome,  is  at  present  devoting 
much  time  to  collecting  and  editing  Greek  and  Boman  inscriptions. 

The  discovery  of  an  ancient  Christian  cemetery  or  catacomb  in 
1678,  extending  like  a  vast  subterranean  city,  far  and  wide,  beneath 
and  along  the  Via  Salaria,  near  Bome,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  science 
of  Christian  Archaeology.  The  inscriptions  found  in  them  excited 
the  enthusiasm  and  piety  of  the  most  celebrated  antiquarians  of  the 
day.  Bosio  devoted  his  time  to  collecting  and  deciphering  the 
inscriptions  with  an  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  unparalleled.  He 
however  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  labours.  They 
were  published  in  Italian  in  1632,  under  the  title  of  Boma 
Sotteranea,  and  the  work  was  afterwards  reproduced  in  Latin,  with 
considerable  additions,  by  Aringhi.    Boldetti  and  Marangoni,  spent 
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more  than  thirty  years  in  the  exploration  of  the  catacombs  and  other 
sacred  antiquities  of  Bome.  A  portion  of  the  results  was  published 
by  Boldetti  in  1720,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  still  remained  in 
manuscript,  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  in  1737.  A 
collection  of  Christian  inscriptions  is  included  in  Muratori's  '*  Novus 
Thesaurus  Yeterum  Inscriptionum,"  though  the  great  body  of  them 
is  of  course  profane.  The  most  critical  and  scholarly  work  on  these 
incriptions  is  the  publication  of  the  Cavalier  de  Eossi,  undertaken  at 
the  express  solicitation  of  Card  Mai.  Sr.  de  Bossi's  first  volume  as 
the  title  implies,  "  Inscriptiones  Christianao  Urbis  Bomse,  Septimo 
Sseculo  Antiquiores,"  1857  to  1863,  contains  only  the  Cbristiaa 
inscriptions  of  the  city  of  Eome,  and  of  these  only  the  inscriptions 
which  are  anterior  to  the  sixth  century,  and  of  whose  genuineness, 
as  well  as  age,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained. 

Collections  of  ancient  inscriptions  have  been  formed  in  the  princi- 
pal museiuns  of  Europe.  In  the  British  Museum  are  several  im- 
portant inscriptions  from  the  Elgin  and  Townly  collections,  among 
which  are  the  well  known  Fotidodan  inscriptions,  the  Sigean 
inscriptions,  and  several  other  valuable  engraved  marbles.  At 
Oxford  are  the  Arundel  marbles,  or  inscriptions,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  the  celebrated  Parian  chronicle,  so  called  from  the 
supposition  of  its  having  been  made  in  the  island  of  Paros,  Bwa  263. 
At  the  Vatican,  the  long  gallery,  '*  Galleria  Lapidaria/'  leading  to  the 
Museum,  presents  on  its  walls  the  finest  known  collection  of  ancient 
sepulchral  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  3000  examples.  In  the  Florentine  Gallery  is  a  haU  of 
inscriptions  arranged  in  classes  by  Lanzi.  The  museum  at  Naples 
contains  a  most  interesting  collection  of  inscribed  monuments 
from  Heroulaneum,  Pompeii,  Stabisd,  Pozzuoli,  Baia,  Cuma. 
Within  the  last  few  years  all  the  inscriptions  found  in  Greece  are 
placed  in  the  Theseum,  within  the  walls  of  the  Propylaaa,  or  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  speak  of  what  is  most  essential  in  the 
separate  study  of  those  inscriptions  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
belonging  to  those  nations  whose  monuments  we  have  undertaken 
to  illustrate  in  this  work.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  general 
hints  with  regard  to  the  principal  characteristics  of  each  kind  of 
inscription,  the  variations  in  the  form  of  the  letters,  and  in  the 
orthography  of  words,  the  sigla  or  numerous  abbreviations,  and  to 
the  means  of  discovering  the  period  of  an  inscription  which  bears 
no  precise  date.  Our  chief  aim  shall  be  to  give  in  the  following 
chapters  the  most  important  hints  on  these  various  subjects  which 
must,  however,  necessarily  be  very  brief  and  elementary. 
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Egypfian.* 

No  nation  has  left  so  many  inscriptions  as  the  Egyptian.  All  it8 
monnments  are  covered  with  them.  Its  temples,  palaces,  tombs, 
isolated  monnments,  present  an  infinite  nnmber  of  inscriptions  in 
hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  and  demotic  characters.  The  Egyptians 
rarely  executed  a  statue,  or  figured  representation,  without  inscrib- 
ing ^y  its  side  its  name  or  subject.  This  name  is  invariably  found 
by  the  side  of  each  divinity,  personage,  or  individual.  In  each 
painted  scene,  on  each  sculptured  figure,  an  inscription,  more  or  loss 
extensive,  explains  its  subject. 


mass. 


The  characters  used  by  the  Egyptians  were  of  three  kinds — hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic,  and  demotic.  The  latter  has  been  also  termed 
erMsAonoZ,  or  popular.  The  first  was  doubtless  a  system  of  represen- 
tational signs,  or  picture  writing — the  earliest  form  of  writing,  in  the 
first  stage  of  its  development ;  the  hieratic  is  an  abbreviated  form 
of  the  hieroglyphic  ;  the  demotic,  a  simplified  form  of  the  hieratic, 
and  a  near  approach  towards  the  alphabetic  system. 

Hieroglyphics  (styled  by  the  Egyptians  skai  n  ntr  tur — writing 
of  sacred  words)  are  composed  of  signs  representing  objects  of  the 
physical  world,  as  animals,  plants,  stars,  man  and  his  diflerent  mem- 
bers, and  various  objects.  They  are  pure  or  linear,  the  latter  being 
a  reduction  of  the  former.  The  pure  were  always  sculptured  or 
painted.  The  linear  were  generally  used  in  the  earlier  papyri,  con- 
taining funereal  rituals. 

They  have  been  divided  into  four  classes : — 1,  representational  or 
ikonc^aphic ;  2,  symbolic  or  tropical ;  3,  enigmatic ;  4,  phonetic. 
From  the  examination  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  difl*erent  ages, 
it  is  evident  that  these  four  classes  of  symbols  were  used  promis- 
cuously, according  to  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  the  artist. 

*  In  this  chapter  we  are  mach  indebted  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson^s  treatise  on 
Hieratic  and  Demotic  writing,  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus 
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1.  Ikonograpbic,  representational,  or  imitative  hieroglyphics,  are 
those  that  present  the  images  of  the  things  expressed,  as  the  sun's 
disc  to  signify  the  sun,  the  crescent  to  signify  the  moon.  These 
may  be  styled  pure  hieroglyphics.  This  class  is  the  icu/MoAoyuo; 
Kara  fUfjLri<riv  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

2.  The  symbolical,  or  tropical  (by  Bunsen  termed  ideographic), 
substituted  one  object  for  another,  to  which  it  bore  an  analogy,  as 
heaven  and  a  star  expressed  night ;  a  leg  in  a  trap,  deceit ;  two  arms 
stretched  towards  heaven  expresses  the  word  offering ;  a  censer  with 
some  grains  of  incense,  adoration;  a  bee  was  made  to  signify  an 
obedient  people ;  the  fore-quarters  of  a  lion,  strength  ;  a  crocodile, 
rapacity.  This  kind  of  character  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
invented  for  the  expression  of  abstract  ideas,  especially  belonging 
to  religion  or  the  royal  powei*.  These  are  the  characters  generally 
alluded  to  by  the  ancients  when  they  speak  of  hieroglyphics,  snd 
are  the  most  di£Bicult  of  interpretation. 

3.  Enigmatic  are  those  in  which  an  emblematic  figure  is  put  in 
lieu  of  the  one  intended  to  be  represented,  as  a  hawk  for  the  sun ;  a 
seated  figure,  with  a  carved  beard,  for  a  god.  These  three  kinds 
were  either  used  alonOj  or  in  company  with  the  phonetically  written 
word  they  represented.  Thus :  1.  The  word  Re,  sun,  might  be 
written  in  letters  only,  or  be  also  followed  by  the  ikonograph,  the  scilcar 
disc  (which  if  alone  would  still  have  the  same  meaning — Be,  the  sun). 
So  too  the  moon,  Aah,  or  loh,  was  followed  by  the  crescent  In  these 
cases  the  sign  so  following  the  phonetic  word  has  been  called  a 
determinative,  from  its  serving  to  determine  the  meaning  of  what  pre- 
ceded it.  2.  In  the  same  manner,  the  tropical  hieroglyphics  might 
be  alone  or  in  company  ifith  the  word  written  phonetically;  and 
the  expression  **  to  write,"  skhai,  might  be  followed  or  not  by  its 
tropical  hieroglyphic,  the  "  pen  and  inkstand,"  as  its  determinative 
sign.  3.  The  emblematic  figure,  a  hawk,  signifying  the  "sun," 
might  also  be  alone,  or  after  the  name  *'  Re "  written  phonetically, 
as  a  determinative  sign;  and  as  a  general  rule  the  determinative 
followed,  instead  of  preceding  the  names.  Determinatives  are  there- 
fore of  three  kinds — ikonographic,  tropical,  and  enigmatic* 

*  CharopollioQ  (Palieographie  Universelle)  ascribes  the  necessity  of  the  deter- 
minative sign  to  the  custom,  as  among  Oriental  nations,  of  omitting  the  middle 
vowels  of  words  in  Egyptian  writing ;  this  would  produce  confusion  in  respect  to 
words  unlike  each  other  in  meaning,  but  written  with  the  same  consonants.  Thus, 
the  words  Nib,  an  ibiSt  and  Ncbi,  a  plough,  were  tmoed  in  the  same  manner  by  two 
hieroglyphical  characters,  expressing  only  N  and  B.  All  confusion  of  ideas  and 
words,  however,  was  avoided,  by  placing  at  the  end  of  eacli  phonetic  word  an 
additional  determinative  character,  which  determined  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  its  real  pronunciation. 
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4.  Phonetic.  Phonetic  characters  or  signs  were  those  expressive 
of  sounds.  They  were  formed  by  taking  the  first  letter  of  the  name 
of  those  objects  selected  to  be  the  representative  of  each  sound ; 
thus,  the  name  of  an  eagle,  in  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian  language — 
akh6m — began  with  the  sound  A,  and  that  bird  was  taken  as  a  sign 
for  that  letter ;  a  lion  stood  for  the  letter  L,  as  it  was  the  initial 
letter  of  Idbo,  or  lion,  in  the  Coptic ;  a  mouth  was  selected  to  repre- 
sent R,  it  being  the  initial  letter  of  ro,  or  mouth,  in  Coptic.  This 
phonetic  principle  being  admitted,  the  numbers  of  figures  used  to 
represent  a  sound  might  have  been  increased  almost  without  limit, 
and  any  hierogl3*phic  might  stand  for  the  first  letter  of  its  name.  So 
copious  an  alphabet  would  have  been  a  continual  source  of  error. 
The  characters,  tberefore,  thus  applied,  were  soon  fixed,  and  the 
Egyptians  confined  themselves  to  particular  hieroglyphics  in  writing 
certain  words. 

Hieroglyphic  writing  was  employed  on  monuments  of  all  kinds, 
on  temples  as  well  as  on  the  smallest  figures,  and  on  bricks  used  for 
building  purposes.  On  the  most  ancient  monuments  this  writing 
is  absolutely  the  same  as  on  the  most  recent  Egyptian  work.  Out 
of  Egypt  there  is  scarcely  a  single  example  of  a  graphic  system 
identically  the  same  during  a  peiiod  of  over  two  thousand  years. 
The  hieroglyphic  figures  were  arranged  in  vertical  columns,  or  ho- 
rizontal lines,  and  grouped  together  as  circumstances  required,  so 
as  to  leave  no  spaces  unnecessarily  vacant.  They  were  written 
from  right  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right.  The  order  in  which  the 
characters  were  to  be  read,  was  shown  by  the  direction  in  which  the 
figures  are  placed,  as  their  heads  are  invariably  turned  towards  the 
reader.  A  single  line  of  hieroglyphics— the  dedication  of  a  temple 
or  of  any  other  monument,  for  example— proceeds  sometimes  one 
half  from  left  to  right,  and  the  other  half  from  right  to  left ;  but  in 
this  case  a  sign,  such  as  the  sacred  tau,  an  obelisk,  which  has  no 
particular  direction,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  inscription,  and 
it  is  from  that  sign  that  the  two  halves  of  the  inscription  take  each 
an  opposite  direction. 

Tlie  period  when  hieroglyphics — the  oldest  Egyptian  characters 
— were  first  used,  is  uncertain.  They  are  found  in  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  the  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  had  evidently  been 
invented  long  before,  having  already  assumed  a  cursive  style.  This 
shows  them  to  be  far  older  than  any  other  known  writing ;  and  the 
written  documents  of  the  ancient  languages  of  Asia,  the  Sanscrit 
and  the  Zend,  are  of  a  recent  time  compared  with  those  of  Egj-pt,  oven 
if  the  date  of  the  Rig- Veda  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  be  proved. 
Manetho  shows  that  the  invention  of  writing  was  known  in  the 
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reign  of  Atohihis  (the  son  and  sncoessor  of  Menes),  the  second  king 
of  Egypt,  when  he  ascrihes  to  him  the  writing  of  the  anatomical 
books ;  and  tradition  assigned  to  it  a  still  earlier  origin.  At  all 
events  hieroglyphics,  and  the  nse  of  the  papyms,  with  the  usual 
reed  pen,  are  shown  to  have  been  common  when  the  pyramids  were 
built :  and  their  style  in  the  sculptui^es  proves  that  they  were  then 
a  very  old  invention.  In  hieroglyphics  of  the  earliest  periods  there 
were  fewer  phonetic  characters  than  in  after  ages,  being  nearer  to 
the  original  picture  writing.  The  number  of  signs  also  varied  at 
different  times;  but  they  may  be  reckoned  at  fh)m  900  to  1000. 
Various  new  oharacters  were  added  at  subsequent  periods,  and  a 
still  greater  number  were  introduced  under  the  Ptolemies  and 
Csesars,  which  are  not  found  in  the  early  monuments ;  some,  again, 
of  the  older  times,  fell  into  disuse. 

Hieratic  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  hieroglyphic ;  thus  each 
hieroglyphic  sign — ^ikonographic,  symbolic,  or  phonetic — has  its 
abridged  hieratic  form,  and  this  abridged  form  has  the  same  import 
as  the  sign  itself  of  which  it  is  a  reduced  copy.  It  was  written  from 
right  to  left,  and  was  the  character  used  by  the  priests  and  sacred 
scribes,  whence  its  name.  It  was  invented  at  least  as  early  as  the 
ninth  dynasty  (2240  B.G.),  and  fell  into  disuse  when  the  demotic 
had  been  introduced.  The  hieratic  writing  was  generally  used 
for  manuscripts,  and  is  also  found  on  the  cases  of  mummies,  and  on 
isolated  stones  and  tablets.  Long  inscriptions  have  been  written 
on  them  with  a  brush.  Inscriptions  of  this  kind  are  also  found 
on  buildings,  written  or  engraved  by  ancient  travellers.  But  its 
most  important  use  was  in  the  historical  papyri,  and  the  roisters 
of  the  temples.  Most  valuable  information  respecting  the  chro- 
nology and  numeric  systems  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  derived  from 
them. 

Demotic,  or  enchorial,  is  composed  of  signs  derived  from  the 
hieratic,  and  is  a  simplified  form  of  it,  but  from  which  figurative  or 
ikonographic  signs  are  generaUy  excluded,  and  but  few  symbolical 
signs,  relative  to  religion  alone,  are  retained ;  signs  nearly  approach- 
ing the  alphabetic  are  chiefly  met  with  in  this  third  kind  of  writing. 
It  was  invariably  written,  like  the  hieratic,  from  right  to  left.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  Egyptians,  strictly  speaking,  had  but  one  system 
of  writing,  composed  of  three  kinds  of  signs,  the  second  and  thiid 
being  regularly  deduced  from  the  first,  and  all  three  governed  by 
the  same  fundamental  principles.  The  demotic  was  reserved  for 
general  use  among  the  Egyptians :  decrees  and  other  public  acts, 
contracts,  some  funereal  stelee,  and  private  transactions,  were  written 
in  demotic.     The  intermediate  text  of  the  Eosetta  inscription  is  of 
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thiM  kind.  It  is  not  quite  certain  when  the  demotio  first  came  into 
use,  but  it  was  at  least  as  early  as  Ihe  reign  of  Psammetiohus  II.,  of 
tbe  twenty-sixth  dynasty  (604  B.C.)  ;  and  it  had  theiefoi*  long  been 
employed  when  Herodotus  visited  Egypt,  Soon  after  its  invention  it 
waa  adopted  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  studj'  of  an  I^ptiaa  in- 
scription are  its  historical  indications.  Tbese  are  found  in  the 
names  of  kings  or  of  chief  officers,  and  in  the  dates  they  contain. 
The  names  of  kings  are  always  enclosed  in  an  oval  called  cartouche. 
An  oval  contains  either  the  royal  title  or  prenomen,  or  the  pnq)er 
name  or  nomeu  of  the  king.  ITie  royal  title  ii  more  frequently 
fonnd,  and  thongh  there  are  a  great  muny  of  them  which  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  one  another,  yet  none  are  exactly  similar,  each 
of  these  ovals  containing  a  title,  belongs  to  a  sepai-ate  king,  whom  it 
designates  particularly.  An  accurate  study  of  these  ovala  having 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  connecting  the  ovals  containing  titles 
with  the  kings  who  bore  them,  and  thereby  forming  a  list  of  these, 
founded  on  and  confirmed  by  monuments,  this  oval  containing  the 
title  or  prenomen,  though  alone,  has  thus  become  a  most  important 
historical  indication,  and  we  are  thus  able  to  attribute,  with  eveiy 
certainty,  the  monnments  bearing  this  oval  to  the  reign  of  the  king 
designated  by  the  oval,  or  to  ihe  reign  of  the  king  who  was  latest 
in  dale  of  tbe  two  or  more  which  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same 
monument.  The  greatest  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  these  ovals ; 
Iheir  presence  adds  to  Ihe  value  of  any  inscription,  which  contains 
one  or  more  in  its  text.  The  oval  containing  the  piopcr  name,'or 
nomen,  frequently  follows  Ihe  oval  containing  the  title,  a  group  of 
two  signs,  a  semicircle  and  a  bee,  meaning  "  Lord  of  an  obedient 
People,"  is  placed  over  the  prenomen ;  and  another  group  of  two 
signs,  a  goose  and  a  solar  disc,  is  placed  over 
the  nomen,  and  in  this  ease  the  royal  legend  is 
complete.  This  latter  group  which  reads  Phra 
or  Sa,  8e.  ("  Son  of  the  Sun  ")  is  a  tiUe  common 
lo  all  the  kings  of  Egypt,  (md  we  have  thus  the 
complete  designation  of  each  king.  For  ex- 
ample, "  Lord  of  an  obedient  people  (first  group 
of  two  signs).  Sun,  gnardian  of  justice  and 
truth,  approved  by  Ra  (oval  containing  title  or 
pi-enomen).     Son  of  the  Sun  (second  group  of  bameses  n. 

two  signs).     Beloved  of  Amun,     Rameses  (oval 
proper  name)."     Such  is  the  royal  l^end  of  Bameses  II.     The 
kings   of  the   eighteenth  dynasty  assumed   the  additional  title  of 
"  Lord  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Country,"  which  was  placed  over 
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their  prenomen.  The  first  sign  of  the  oTal,  containing  the  title,  is 
always  the  disc  of  the  sun,  and  this  sign,  as  well  as  all  the  others 
of  ovals  of  this  kind,  is  ikonographic  or  symbolic.  In  the  ovals 
containing  proper  names,  on  the  conti-aiy,  the  signs  are  either 
entirely  phonetic,  or  ikonographic  and  phonetic  mixed  together. 
The  names  of  Egyptian  gods  sometimes  forming  a  portion  of  the 
proper  names  of  kings  and  individuals,  frequently  the  figure  itself 
of  the  god,  or  his  animal  representative,  was  placed  instead  of 
the  phonetic  signs  which  would  have  represented  that  part  of 
his  name  in  the  oval  :  thus  the  name  of  the  king  Thotmes  is 
spelt  by  an  ibis  (Thoth),  and  the  usual  signs  of  M  and  S.  The 
semicircle  at  the  end  of  an  oval  denotes  the  name  to  be  that  of  a 
female. 

The  dates  which  are  found  with  these  royal  legends  are  also  of 
great  importance  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  monuments 
which  bear  any  numerical  indications  are  exceedingly  rare.  These 
numerical  indications  are  either  the  age  of  the  deceased  on  a  funereal 
tablet,  or  the  number  of  different  consecrated  objects  which  he  has 
offered  to  the  gods,  or  the  date  of  an  event  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scription. Dates,  properly  so  called,  are  the  most  interesting  to 
collect ;  they  are  expressed  in  hieroglyphic  cyphers,  single  lines  ex- 
pressing the  number  of  units  up  to  nine,  when  an  arbitrary  sign 
represents  10,  another  100,  and  another  10,000. 

The  most  celebrated  Egyptian  inscriptions  are  those  of  the  Bosetta 
stone.  This  stone,  a  tablet  of  black  basalt,  contains  three  inscrip- 
tions, one  in  hieroglyphics,  another  in  demotic  or  enchorial,  and  a 
third  in  the  Greek  language.  The  inscriptions  are  to  the  same 
purport  in  each,  and  are  a  decree  of  the  priesthood  of  Memphis,  in 
honour  of  Ptolemy  Eplphanes,  about  the  year  B.C.  196.  "Ptolemy 
is  there  styled  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Son  of  the  gods 
Philopatores,  approved  by  Pthah,  to  whom  Ra  has  given  victory,  a 
living  image  of  Amun,  son  of  Ea,  Ptolemy  Immortal,  beloved  by 
Pthah,  God  Epiphanes,  most  gracious.  In  the  date  of  the  decree 
we  are  told  the  names  of  the  priests  of  Alexemder,  of  the  gods 
Soteres,  of  the  gods  Adelphi,  of  the  gods  Euergetaa,  of  the  gods 
Philopatores,  of  the  god  Epiphanes  himself,  of  Berenice  Euei^tis, 
of  Arsinoe  Philadelphus,  and  of  Arsinoe  Philopator.  The  preamble 
mentions  with  gratitude  the  services  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  his 
wise  minister  Aristomenes;  and  the  enactment  orders  that  the 
statue  of  the  king  shall  be  worshipped  in  every  temple  of  Egypt, 
and  be  carried  out  in  the  processions  with  those  of  the  gods  of 
the  country ;  and  lastly  that  the  decree  is  to  be  carved  at  the 
foot  of  every  statue  of  the  king  in  sacred,  in   common,  and  in 
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Greek  writing."*  (Sharpe.)  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
ThiB  stone  is  remarkable  for  having  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
system  pursued  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  monumental  writing, 
and  for  having  furnished  a  key  to  its  interpretation,  Dr.  Young 
giving  the  first  hints  by  establishing  the  phonetic  value  of 
the  hieroglyphic  signs,  which  were  followed  up  and  carried 
out  by  ChampoUion. 

Another  important  and  much  more  ancient  inscription  is  the 
tablet  of  Abydos  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Banks  in  a  chamber  of  the  temple  at  Abydos,  in  1818.  It  is  now 
greatly  disfigured,  but  when  perfect  it  represented  an  offering  made 
by  Barneses  11.,  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  to  his  predecessors  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt.  The  tablet  is  of  fine  limestone,  and  origin- 
ally contained  the  names  of  fifty-two  kings  disposed  in  the  two 
upper  lines,  twenty-six  in  each  line,  and  a  third  or  lower  line  with 
the  name  and  prenomen  of  Barneses  II.  or  III.  repeated  twenty-six 
times.  On  the  upper  line,  beginning  from  the  right  hand,  are  the 
names  of  monarchs  anterior  to  the  twelfth  dynasty.  The  names 
in  the  second  line  are  those  of  monarchs  of  the  twelfth,  and  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  dj-nasties.  The  King  Bameses  II.  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  tablet,  and  on  the  other  is  the 
lower  part  of  a  figure  of  Osiris.  The  lateral  inscription  is  the  speech 
of  the  deceased  kings  to  "  their  son  "  Bameses  II. 

The  tablet  of  Kamak,  now  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Boyal 
Library  at  Paris,  was  discovered  by  Burton  in  a  chamber  situated . 
in  the  south-cast  angle  of  the  temple-palace  of  Thebes,  and  was 
publibhed  by  its  discoverer  in  his  *'  Excerpta  Hieroglyphica."  The 
chamber  itself  was  fully  described  by  Bosellini  in  his  *'  Monumenti 
Storici."  The  kings  are  in  two  rows,  overlooked  each  of  them  by  a 
lai-ge  figure  of  lliotmes  III.,  the  fifth  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 
In  the  row  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  ai-e  thirty-one  names,  and  in 
that  to  the  right  are  thirty,  all  of  them  predecessors  of  Thotmes. 
The  Theban  kings  who  ruled  in  Upper  Egypt  during  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Hyksos  invaders  are  also  exhibited  among  the  lists. 
Over  the  head  of  each  king  is  his  oval,  containing  his  royal  titles. 

A  most  valuable  tablet  of  kings  has  been  lately  discovered  by  Mr. 
Marriette  in  a  tomb  near  Memphis.  It  contains  two  rows  of  kings' 
names,each  twenty-nine  in  number.  Six  have  been  wholly  obliterated 
out  of  the  upper  row,  and  five  out  of  the  lower  row.  The  upper  row 
contains  the  names  of  Bameses  II.  and  his  predecessors,  who  seem  all 
meant  for  kings  of  Upper  Egypt,  or  kings  of  Memphis  who  ruled 

*  A  second  copy  of  this  inscription,  in  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  characters,  hns 
been  found  by  Professor  Lepsius  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple  of  Isis,  at  Phil®. 
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over  Upper  Egppt,  while  the  names  in  the  lower  row  eeem  meant  for 
contemporaneous  High  Priests  of  Memphis,  some  or  all  of  whom 
ma}'  have  called  themselves  kings  of  Lower  Egypt  The  result  of 
the  comparison  of  this  tahlet  with  other  authorities,  namely  Manetho, 
Eratostheus,  and  the  tablet  of  Abydos,  is  supposed  by  some  to  con- 
tradict the  longer  views  of  chronology  held  by  Bunsen,  Lepsius  and 
others.  Thus,  reading  the  list  of  names  backwards  from  Rameses  II.  to 
Amosis,  the  first  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  this  tablet,  like  the  tablet 
of  Abydos,  immediately  jumps  to  the  kings  of  Manetho's  twelfth 
dynasty;  thus  arguing  that  the  intermediate  five  dynasties  men- 
tioned by  ]\Ianetho  must  have  been  reigning  contemporaneously 
with  the  others,  and  add  no  length  of  time  to  a  table  of  chronology. 
There  is  also  a  further  omission  in  this  tablet  of  four  more  dynasties. 
This  tablet  would  thus  seem  to  confirm  the  views  of  the  opponents 
of  the  longer  chronology  of  Bunsen  and  othei*s,  by  striking  out  fi-oni 
the  long  chronology  two  periods  amounting  together  to  1536  years. 
But  a  complete  counterpart  of  the  tablet  of  Memphis  has  been  recently 
found  at  Abydos  by  Mr.  Marie tte,  fully  confirming  the  chronology 
of  Manetho,  and  bearing  out  the  views  of  Bunsen  and  Lepsius.  llie 
Moniteur  publishes  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mariette,  containing  the  follow- 
ing statement: — "At  Abydos  I  have  discovered  a  magnificent  coun- 
terpart of  the  tablet  of  Sakharah  (Memphis),  Seti  I.,  accompanied  by 
his  son,  subsequently  Eameses  II.  (Sesostris),  presents  an  ofiering 
to  seventy^six  kings  drawn  up  in  lino  before  him.  Menes  (the  first 
king  of  the  first  dynasty  on  Manetho's  list)  is  at  their  head.  From 
Menes  to  Seti  I.,  this  formidable  list  passes  through  nearly  all  the 
dynasties.  The  first  six  are  represented  therein.  We  are  next 
introduced  to  sovereigns  still  unknown  to  us,  belonging  to  the 
obscure  period  which  extends  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventL  From  the  eleventh  to  the 
eighteenth  the  new  table  follows  the  beaten  track,  which  it  does 
not  quit  again  during  the  reign  of  Thotmes,  Amenophis,  and 
the  first  Hameses.  If  in  this  new  list  ever}'thing  is  not 
absolutely  new,  we  at  least  find  in  it  a  valuable  confirmation  of 
Manetho's  list,  and  in  the  present  state  of  science  we  can  hardly 
expect  more.  Whatever  confirms  Manetho  gives  us  confidence 
in  our  own  efforts,  even  as  whatever  contradicts  it  weakens 
the  results  we  obtain.  The  new  tablet  of  Abydos  is,  moreover, 
the  completest  and  best  preserved  monument  we  possess  in  this 
respect  Its  style  is  splendid,  and  there  is  not  a  single  cartouche 
or  oval  wanting.  It  has  been  found  engraved  on  one  of  the  walls 
of  a  small  chamber  in  the  large  Temple  of  Abydos." 

An  important  stone  bearing  a  Greek  inscription  with  equivalent 
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Egyptian  hieroglyphics  has  been  discovered  this  year  (1866)  by 
Professor  Lepsius,  at  San,  the  former  Tanis,  the  chief  scene  of  the 
grand  architectural  undertakings  of  Barneses  II.  The  Greek  in- 
scription consists  of  seventy-six  lines,  in  the  most  perfect  preservation, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  (238  b.c.)  The 
hieroglyphical  inscription  has  thirty-seven  lines.  It  was  also  found 
that  a  demotic  inscription  was  ordered  to  be  added  by  the  priests, 
on  a  stone  or  brass  stele,  in  the  sacred  writing  of  the  Egyptians  and 
in  Greek  chai'acters ;  this  is  unfortunately  wanting.  The  contents 
of  the  inscription  are  of  great  interest  It  is  dated  the  9th  year  the 
7th  Apellseus — 17  Tybi,  of  the  reign  of  Euergetes  I.  The  priests  of 
Egypt  came  together  in  Cauopus  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
Euergetes,  on  the  5th  Dios,  and  his  assumption  of  the  royal  honour 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  when  they  passed  the  decree  here 
published.  They  enumerate  all  the  good  deeds  of  the  king,  amongst 
them  the  merit  of  having  recovered  in  a  military  expedition  ^e 
sacred  images,  carried  off  in  former  times  by  the  Persians,  and 
order  great  honours  to  be  paid  in  reward  for  his  services.  The  stone 
is  twenty-two  centimetres  high  and  seventy-six  centimetres  wide, 
and  is  completely  covered  by  the  inscriptions.  The  discoveiy  of 
this  stone  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  hieroglyphical  studies. 

We  may  mention  here  another  inscribed  tablet,  the  celebrated 
Isiac  table  in  the  Museum  at  Turin.  It  is  a  tablet  in  bronze, 
covered  with  Egyptian  figures  or  hieroglyphics  engraved  or  sunk, 
the  outlines  being  filled  with  silvering,  forming  a  kind  of  niello. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  objects  that  excited  an  interest  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  hieroglyphics,  and  elicited  learned  solutions  from 
Kircher  and  others.  It  is  now  considered  to  be  one  of  those 
pseudo-Egyptian  productions  so  extensively  fabricated  during  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  its  hieroglyphics 
have  no  meaning  at  all. 

The  Egyptian  obelisks  also  present  important  inscriptions.  Of 
these  the  most  ancient  is  that  of  Hcliopolis :  it  reads  thus,  *'  The 
Horns ;  Living  of  men  ;  Lord  of  an  obedient  people ;  Sun  presented 
to  the  world  ;  Lord  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  The  living  of  men  ; 
Son  of  the  sun  ;  Osirtasen ;  Lord  of  Spirits  in  Pone ;  Ever-living ; 
Life  of  men  :  Resplendant  Horns ;  Good  God ;  Sun  presented  to  the 
world :  Who  has  begun  the  celebration  of  his  two  assemblies  to  his 
Creator ;  Life-giver  for  ever." 

Wo  have  selected  these  few  examples  of  Egyptian  inscriptions 
from  their  celebrity.  Almost  every  Egyptian  monument,  of  what^ 
ever  period,  temples,  statues,  tablets,  small  statues,  were  inscribed 
with  hieroglyphic   inscriptions,  all   generally  executed  with  great 
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care  and  finish.  The  Egyptian  edifices  were  also  covered  with 
religious*or  historical  tahleaux,  sculptured  and  painted  on  all  the 
walls ;  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  one  single  temple  there  existed 
not  less  than  30,000  square  feet  of  sculpture,  and  at  the  sides  of 
these  tableaux  were  innumerable  inscriptions,  equally  composed  of 
ingeniously  grouped  figurative  signs,  in  explanation  of  the  subjects, 
and  combining  with  them  far  more  happily  than  if  they  had  been 
the  finest  alphabetical  characters  in  the  world. 

Their  study  would  require  more  than  a  lifetime,  and  we  have  only 
space  to  give  a  few  geneiul  hints. 

Grkek. 

We  have  a  much  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  inscriptions 
than  we  have  of  Egyptian  palaeography.  The  Greek  alphabet,  and 
all  its  variations,  as  well  as  the  language,  customs,  and  history  of 
that  illustrious  people,  are  better  known  to  us.  Greek  inscriptions 
lead  us  back  to  those  glorious  periods  of  the  Greek  people  when 
their  heroes  and  writers  made  themselves  immortal  by  their  illus- 
trious deeds  and  writings.  What  emotions  must  arise  in  the  breast 
of  the  archaeologist  who  finds  in  a  marble  worn  by  time  the  fune- 
real monument  placed  by  Athens,  twenty-three  centuries  ago,  over 
the  grave  of  its  warriors  who  died  before  Potidaea. 

"  Their  soula  high  heaven  received ;  their  bodies  gained. 

In  Potid(ea*s  plains,  this  hallowed  tomb. 
Their  foes  unnumbered  fell :  a  few  remained 

Saved  by  their  ramparts  from  the  general  doom. 
The  victor  city  mourns  her  heroes  slain, 

Foremost  in  fight,  they  for  her  glory  died. 
*Tis  yours,  ye  sons  of  Athens,  to  sustain, 

By  martial  deeds  like  theirs,  your  country's  pride.*' 

Our  chief  and  principal  aim  in  the  examination  of  a  Greek  in- 
scription ought  to  be  the  discovery  of  its  period.  The  subject,  if  it 
belongs  to  history,  indicates  in  the  first  place  that  period,  within 
certain  limits ;  but  it  is  more  accurately  recognised,  I,  in  the  chro- 
nological signs,  if  it  has  any;  2,  in  their  absence,  in  the  forms  of  the 
letters  belonging  to  a  certain  period,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lines 
of  the  inscription ;  lastly,  in  certain  grammatical  forms  peculiar  to 
the  more  ancient  Greek  inscriptions.  The  dialect  which  is  employed 
is  also  an  indication,  at  least  topographical,  with  regard  to  the 
country  in  which  the  inscription  was  engraved. 

The  usual  chronological  signs  are — 1.  The  names  of  the  magis- 
trates by  whose  authority  the  monument  was  executed,  or  who  were 
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in  office  at  the  time  it  was  erected.  2.  Dates  derived  from  some 
era  adopted  in  each  state  of  Greece,  and  expressed  according  to  the 
calendar  peculiar  to  each  of  these  states.  Dates  of  this  kind  are  only 
found  in  Greek  inscnptions  of  a  later  period ;  on  the  more  ancient 
— on  those  of  Greece  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Bomans — the 
names  of  kings  or  magistrates  generally  mark  the  period.  The 
length  of  the  time  of  office  of  the  latter,  prescribed  by  law,  and  the 
order  of  their  succession  inscribed  in  the  public  archives,  left,  in 
those  times,  no  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  expression  of  these 
dates.  Modem  critical  scholars,  combining  the  authority  of  inscrip- 
tions with  the  statements  of  historians,  have  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing lists  of  the  succession  of  Greek  magistrates  in  chronological 
ordei*,  and  in  connecting  them  with  the  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  in  thus  forming  useful  tables  for  the  establishing  of  epochs 
of  ancient  history,  and  the  determination  of  the  precise  date  of  a 
monument.  A  Greek  inscription  bearing  the  name  of  an  archon 
(Eponymus)  is  undoubtedly  of  the  self-same  year  in  which  that 
archon  was  in  office,  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
inscriptions  of  other  towns  or  countries  of  which  lists  of  kings  or 
magistrates  have  been  established.  With  regard  to  dates,  properly 
so  called,  in  years,  months,  or  days,  we  must  remark  that  the 
ancients  never  employed  a  geneiul  ei-a.  When  a  period  was  estab- 
lished by  a  city  or  state,  its  origin  was  derived  from  some  important 
event  peculiar  to  it,  such  as  the  Olympiads,  hence  arise  a  diversity 
of  modes  in  the  notation  of  epochs,  whence  spring  a  great  niunber 
of  difficulties.  Chronologistfi  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
nature  of  these  numerous  and  variable  eras,  and  to  discover  a  means 
of  making  them  harmonise,  and  of  connecting  them  with  the  years 
before  the  Chi-istian  era.  Chronological  tables  will  therefore  supply 
the  interpretation  of  these  dates.  The  principal  towns  of  Greece 
adopted  their  own  dates,  but  in  every  state  where  royal  authority 
was  established,  the  dates  were  taken  from  the  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  king  who  then  occupied  the  throne,  and  the  succession  of  their 
kings  is  sufficiently  well  known,  as  well  as  the  period  of  their  reigns, 
for  one  to  arrive  at  eveiy  certainty  on  that  subject.  Chronological 
tables  will  give  the  necessary  information  with  regard  to  the  date  of 
their  reigns. 

The  foi-ms  of  the  letters  of  a  Greek  inscription  are  also  an  approxi- 
mate indication  of  its  date.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  impossible  to 
find  in  an  inscription  of  a  certain  date  the  use  of  a  letter  which  was 
not  as  yet  in  the  Greek  alphabet  at  that  same  period.  The  Greek 
alphabet,  like  that  of  all  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe,  was  at  first 
composed  only  of  sixteen  letters,  ABTAEIKAMNOnPSTY, 
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which  were  said  to  have  been  introdaoed  by  Cadmus  from  Phoenicia. 
At  a  later  period  Palamedes  is  supposed  to  have  added  the  four 
double  letters,  0  B  ^  X,  representing  TH,  K2,  ni,  KI;  to  theee 
twenty  Simonides  is  stated  to  have  made  the  fui*ther  addition  of 
Z  H  *  O ;  *  before  the  adoption  of  which  two  omicrons  (O  O)  were 
used  instead  of  Q,  and  two  epsilons  (££)  for  H,  and  as  this  alphabet 
came  generally  into  use  at  Athens  after  the  archonship  of  Euclides, 
403  B.C.,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  result  that  an  inscription  in  which 
one  or  several  of  these  letters  are  found,  must  be,  with  every 
certainty,  considered  as  posterior  to  Euclides,  and  to  the  year 
403  B.a  The  first  twenty  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  are  to  be 
met  with  in  earlier  inscriptions.  The  digamma,  or  double  gamma, 
corresponding  to  the  Yau  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  F  of  the  Latin 
alphabet,  is  found  in  some  early  inscriptions — it  is  seen  on  the  Elean 
tablet.  It  prevailed  more  particularly  in  the  CEolic  dialect  of  the 
Greek  tongue.  The  koppa  p ,  derived  from  the  Phoenician  koph, 
is  found  in  many  of  the  older  Greek  inscriptions,  and  on  the  coins  of 
Croton  and  Corinth.  It  was  only  used  when  the  following  vowel 
was  O.  The  O  appears  rarely  before  the  403  B.C.  The  long  O,  on 
the  early  inscriptions,  was  represented  by  an  O  with  a  dot  in  the 
centre,  as  in  a  Greek  inscription  found  at  Aboosimbel,  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Psammitichus,  b.c.  600.  The  size  and  form  of  these 
letters  thus  furnish  important  data  for  determining  the  approximate 
period  of  an  inscription.  The  direction  of  the  lines  of  an  inscription 
is  also  an  indication  of  the  period.  The  Greeks,  following  the 
mode  used  by  Eastern  nations  of  Semitic  origin  (the  languages  of  the 
Aryan  race  are  read  from  left  to  right),  at  first  wrote  fi*om  right  to 
left ;  no  monument,  however,  has  come  down  to  us  that  can  with 
certainty  be  attributed  to  the  period  in  which  this  method  was  ex- 
clusively in  use.  Inscriptions  of  a  single  line  are,  it  is  true,  written 
in  this  manner,  as,  for  instance,  the  inscription  found  by  Colonel 

*  Tills  is  the  usually  accepted  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  Greek 
letters.  Mr.  Champollion  (PulsBograpliie  Universelle)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Greeks  already  possessed  an  alphabet  before  the  arrival  of  Cadmus ;  that  OadmuB 
taught  them  certain  letters  or  signs  of  sounds,  which  their  alphabet  did  not 
previously  contain,  and  that  these  new  letters,  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  were 
introduced  in  time  into  general  use.  But  the  distinction  between  the  two  alphabets 
was  not  lost  by  this  adoption ;  tlie  learned  Greeks  still  distinguished  between  the 
ancient  national  alphabet,  the  Pdasgic,  and  the  new  alpliabet,  augmented  by  the 
Phoenician  letters,  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  PhcBuiciau  or  Gadmian  alpbabel 
The  Pelasgic  or  primitive  alphabet  was  composed  of  sixteen  letters,  representing 
only  the  simple  and  primitive  sounds.  To  Cadmus,  the  Greek  alphabet  was 
indebted  for  four  new  signs,  nearly  all  aspirated,  Z,  6,  ^,  X ;  the  sounds  of  which 
exist  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  those  signs  becoming  necessary  for  the  few 
Plioenician  words  which  the  Greeks  adopted. 
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Leake  on  a  small  votive  helmet  at  Olympia,  and  the  inscnption  on 
an  early  vase  of  Athens,  IMaNOJ0  AN0aN30ANOT,  but  the  first 
line  of  an  inscription  which  belongs  to  the  second  mode  of  writing 
adopted  at  a  later  period  by  the  Greeks,  is  always  inscribed  irom 
right  to  left.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this  very  early  period  is  the 
great  irregularity  of  size  in  the  letters,  the  0  being  generally  very 
small.  The  second  mode  is  termed  Boustrophedon,  l3ov'<Trpa<tnf'Soy^ 
or  ox -turning-wise,  in  which  the  direction  of  the  lines  alternated,  as 
in  the  course  of  a  plough,  so  that  the  first  line  began  on  the  right, 
the  second  on  the  left,  immediately  beneath  the  end  of  the  first. 
The  most  ancient  inscriptions  are  written  in  this  manner,  which  is 
thus  a  certain  indication  of  antiquity — when,  however,  the  primi- 
tive form  of  the  letters  is  in  harmony  with  this  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  lines ;  for  the  Boustrophedon  has  been  imitated  at  a  period 
when  it  was  no  longer  in  use,  so  as  to  give  the  inscription  the 
appearance  of  an  antiquity  which  it  did  not  in  reality  possess.  An 
inscription,  therefore,  written  in  Boustrophedon,  should  be  carefully 
examined  to  see  if  the  form  of  the  letter  and  the  spelling  of  the 
words  concur  in  proving  its  authenticity,  as  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Greek  style.  In  the  coui*se  of  time,  and  about  the  eighth  century  b.c, 
the  Boustrophedon  was  abandoned,  and  the  uniform  direction  of  the 
lines  from  left  to  right  generally  adopted.  An  inscription  will  be 
thus  :  1.  In  the  first  style,  and  in  the  most  ancient,  if  it  is  traced 
from  right  to  left,  and  if  the  letters  have  the.  forms  of  the  early 
alphabet :  no  inscription  is  known  of  this  first  period.  2.  In  the 
second  style,  and  anterior  to  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  if  it  presents  the 
forms  of  the  alphabet  of  that  period,  and  if  its  lines  are  traced  in  the 
manner  termed  Boustrophedon.  3.  In  the  third  style,  and  anterior 
to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  b.c.,  if  not  being  traced  in  the  Bous- 
trophedon, it  does  not  present  any  of  the  four  double  letters,  Z,  %  H,  O, 
and  if  the  forms  of  the  letters  still  preserve  the  traces  of  the  old 
style.  (It  must  bo  stated  here  that  the  presence  of  the  H  in  inscrip- 
tions of  this  period  will  not  invalidate  their  antiquity,  as  it  is 
introduced  as  an  aspirate,  as  HEKATON,  cxarov,  and  not  as  a 
long  E,  which  was  expressed  in  inscriptions  of  that  period  by  two 
E's,  as  MAIEEP  for  MATHP).  4.  In  the  fourth  style,  and 
posterior  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  if  the  twenty-four 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  are  found  in  an  inscription.  Inscrip- 
tions of  this  kind  are  the  most  usual.  These  may  be  also  divided 
into  a  number  of  different  epochs,  comprising  a  period  of  nine 
centuries,  almost  to  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire.  A  vertical 
mode  of  engraving  inscriptions  was  sometimes  used  by  the  Greeks, 
termed  kionedon,  or  columnar.     In  this  mode  of  engraving  menu- 
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mental  inscriptions,  the  letters  were  ranged  perpendicnlarly,  and  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  preserve  an  equal  nnmber  of  letters  in 
each  line.  A  Greek  inscription  in  this  style,  containing  an  inven- 
tory of  valuahle  articles  kept  in  the  opisthodomos,  or  treasury  of  the 
Parthenon,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  From  its  orthography,  how- 
ever, Yisconti  affirms  that  it  is  posterior  to  the  archonship  of 
Euclides,  that  is,  after  the  year  403  B.C. 

In  the  plate  will  be  found  the  Greek  alphabet  of  the  most  ancient 
inscription,  taken  from  the  monuments  themselves.  By  these  the 
foims  of  the  letters  can  be  distinguished  from  those  which  are  ob- 
served in  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period,  which  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  forms  of  the  capital  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet as  used  at  the  present  day.  We  must,  however,  remark  that  the 
forms  c  €  (i>  of  the  letters  S  E  12,  do  not  prove  the  late  period  of  an 
inscription ;  these  forms  are  common  to  the  period  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  but  they  are  also  found  on  several  monuments  of  an  early 
date.  The  study  of  original  monuments  will  furnish  a  number  of 
data  for  distinguishing  the  relative  antiquity  of  inscriptions,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  this  shoii;  treatise. 

After  these  few  general  observations  on  Greek  inscriptions,  on  the 
forms  of  the  letters,  on  the  direction  of  the  lines,  it  remains  for  us  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  their  subjects,  on  the  signs  peculiar  to  eacH 
of  them,  on  the  numerous  abreviations  observable  on  them,  and  on 
the  numerous  signs  employed  at  different  periods.  The  accurate 
interpretation  of  the  text  will  alone  lead  one  to  fully  recognise  the 
object  and  usefulness  of  a  Greek  inscription  in  an  historical  point  of 
view.  This  interpretation  will  require  not  only  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language  of  its  period,  but  also  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  style  called  lapidary,  which  is  found  in  the 
Greek  texts  traced  on  monuments,  and  if  we  consider  in  how  many 
different  countries  the  Greek  language  has  been  that  of  public 
monuments,  how  variable  has  been  the  introduction  of  certain 
modes  of  expression,  according  to  the  different  places,  and  some- 
times also  according  to  different  periods  in  the  same  place,  we  mar 
form  an  idea  of  what  the  study  of  inscriptions  requires  to  make  it 
productive  of  important  results.  But  this  profound  critical  know- 
ledge will  not  be  required  by  the  general  scholar  or  archteologist. 
Thus  there  will  not  be  expected  from  us  here  more  than  some  few 
general  hints,  with  regard  to  the  prominent  signs  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  their  different  epochs,  which  will  lead  to  a  brief  know- 
ledge of  a  monument,  and  such  as  will  be  sufficient  to  class  it 
conveniently  in  a  collection. 

The  decrees  and  public  acts  of  cities  and  of  corpoiutions,  treaties 
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and  conventions  of  general  interest,  are  generally  preceded  by  an  invo- 
cation to  good  fortune  ;  ArA0HI  TYXHI.  Sometimes  KAI  EIII 
211THPIHI,  ^and  for  safety'  was  added,  then  came  the  designation  of 
the  city  or  corporation,  the  names  of  the  magistrates  or  priests  in 
office,  and  the  subject  of  the  monument ;  frequently  a  date  is  at  the 
end  of  the  text,  as  well  as  the  name,  either  of  the  person  who  drew 
up  the  inscription,  or  who  presided  at  its  execution,  or  of  the  artist 
who  engraved  it ;  the  name  of  the  magistrates  or  of  the  priests  are 
sometimes  placed  only  after  the  subject  of  the  monument  In  the  short 
honorary  inscriptions  to  kings  or  citizens,  the  verb  of  the  sentence 
is  generally  understood  ;  the  name  of  the  person  honoured,  either  by 
a  statue,  or  by  any  other  public  testimony,  is  written  in  the  first 
line  in  the  accusative ;  it  is  followed  by  the  name  of  the  town  or  of 
the  corporation  who  voted  the  monument,  and  the  names  of  the 
magistrate,  or  of  the  priest,  and  of  the  artist,  are  at  the  end ;  a 
decree  frequently  bears  the  word  ^H^ISMA,  and  when  it  is  in 
favour  of  a  citizen  who  has  rendered  some  important  service,  the 
usual  reward  being  a  crown  decreed  by  the  city,  the  crown  is  repre- 
sented over  the  decree,  and  the  name  of  the  citizen  is  inscribed 
within  it. 

The  most  important  monumental  inscriptions  which  present 
Greek  records,  illustrating  and  establishing  the  chronology  of 
Greek  history  is  the  Parian  chronicle,  now  preserved  cmiong  the 
Arundelian  marbles  at  Oxford.  It  was  so  called  from  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  having  been  made  in  the  island  of  Faros,  B.C.  263.  In  its 
perfect  state  it  was  a  square  tablet,  of  coarse  marble,  five  inches 
.thick ;  and  when  Selden  first  inspected  it  it  measured  three  feet 
seven  inches,  by  two  feet  seven  inches.  On  this  stone  were 
engraved  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Greece,  forming  a  compendium  of  chronology  during  a  series  of 
1318  years,  which  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  the  first 
king  of  Athens,  b.c.  1582,  and  ended  with  the  archonship  of  Diog- 
netus.  It  was  deciphered  and  published  by  the  learned  Selden  in 
1628.  They  make  no  mention  of  Olympiads,  and  reckon  backwards 
from  the  time  then  present  by  years.* 

•  The  first  era,  or  computation,  of  time,  from  an  epoch  made  use  of  among  the 
Greeks,  was  that  of  the  Olympiads.  The  reckoning  was  made  to  commence  from 
the  games  at  which  Ooroehus  was  the  victor,  being  the  first  at  which  the  name  of 
the  victor  was  recorded.  The  Olympiad  of  OorcBbus,  accordingly,  is  considered  in 
chronology  as  the  first  Olympiad  Its  date  is  placed  108  years  after  the  restoration 
of  the  games  by  Iphitus,  and  is  calculated  to  correspond  with  the  year  b.o.  776. 
Timieas,  of  Sicily,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.c.  283- 
295)  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  establish  an  era,  by  comparing  and  correcting 
the  dates  of  the  Olympiads,  the  Spartan  kings,  the  archons  of  Atliens,  and  the 
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The  date  on  an  inscription  when  derived  from  a  local  era,  is  some- 
times found  at  the  beginning.  Of  these  dates  there  ai*e  a  great  many 
varieties.  The  most  easily  to  be  distinguished  date  is  Ihat  taken 
from  the  years  of  the  reign  of  a  king.  It  is  expressed  in  Gre^ 
letters  or  in  ciphers  ;  in  the  first  case  they  present  no  difficnltyt  but 
in  the  latter,  the  variations  which  existed  among  the  Greeks  in  the 
mode  of  noting  numbers,  may  prove  embarrassing.  It  was  only  at  a 
late  period  that  the  twenty- four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  adopted 
as  signs  for  numbers,  according  to  their  oi*der  in  the  alphabets  This 
numerical  alphabet  being  the  most  usual,  we  must  here  state  that  the 
signs  which  were  in  use  before  this  application  of  letters  to  the 
expression  of  numbcns,  were  signs  taken  in  general  from  the  initial 
letters  of  the  words  expressive  of  these  numbers.  In  the  following 
list  the  usual  number  precedes  its  equivalent  in  Greek.  1 — I ;  2 — II 
and  A;  3— in;  4— IIII ;  S-H;  6-~5andK;  7— EBAM;  8— mil; 
9— mill;  10— A  or  v;  H— AI,  A;  12— AD,  B;  13— Am  or 
TPISA ;  14— Aim,  or  E ;  15— AH  or  EK-I ;  20— AA  or  Av  ;  25— 
ZC  or  AVn_^30— AvA  or  VVV  ;  40— A  AAA  or^TE22APA;  50— 
AAAAAor  |A|;  100— H.P.;  200 -CKN;  500— 1H|;  1000— X;  5000 
— !X| ;  10,000 — M.  When  the  numbers  are  expressed  by  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  the  letter  L,  which  precedes  them,  indicates  that  tlie3' 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  when  the  word  ETOY2  or  ETON  is  not 
found  on  the  inscription ;  this  L,  of  a  Roman  form  derived  from  the 
ancient  Greek  alphabet,  is  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  AiNca^oirvK, 
genitive  of  Xvxa^a?,  which  means  year.  These  words  and  these 
number  of  dates  are  in  the  genitive  in  Greek,  as  they  are  in  the 
ablative  in  Latin,  on  account  of  a  preposition  being  understood. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid,  in  the  interpretation  of  Greek 
inscriptions,  to  distinguish  the  numerous  titles  of  magistrates  of 
every  order,  of  public  officers  of  different  i-anks,  the  names  of  gods 
and  of  nations,  those  of  towns,  and  the  tribes  of  a  city ;  the  pre- 
scribed formulas  for  different  kinds  of  monuments;  the  text  of 
decrees,  letters,  &c.,  which  aie  given  or  cited  in  analogous  texts; 
the  names  of  monuments,  such  as  stelaa,  tablets,  cippi,  <&c. ;  the  in- 
dication of  places,  or  parts  belonging  to  those  places,  where  they 
ought  to  be  set  up  or  deposited,  such  as  a  temple  or  vestibule,  a 
court  or  peristyle,  public  square,  <fec. ;  those  at  whose  cost  it  was  set 

priestesses  of  Juno.  This  Olympiad  em  was  chiefly  used  by  historianB,  and  i^ 
scarcely  ever  found  on  inscriptions  The  Olympiad  era  met  with  oo  inseripticms 
is  another,  or  a  new  Olympiad,  which  came  into  use  under  the  Roman  ^nperors. 
It  began  in  01.  227.3  (a.d.  131),  in  which  year  Hadrian  dedicated  the  Olympicion 
at  Athens ;  and  accordingly  we  find  01.  227.3  spoken  of  as  the  first  Olympiad, 
Ol.  228.3  (a.d.  135)  as  the  second  Olympiad  rBockh,  Corp.  Inscr.\ 
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up,  the  entire  city  or  a  curia,  the  public  treasure,  or  a  private  fund, 
the  names  and  surnames  of  public  or  private  individuals  ;  preroga- 
tives or  favours  granted,  such  as  the  nght  of  as^'lum,  of  hospitality, 
of  citizenship;  the  punishments  pronounced  against  those  who 
should  destroy  or  mutilate  the  monument ;  the  conditions  of  treaties 
and  alliances ;  the  indications  of  weights,  moneys,  and  measures. 

An  act  of  piety  or  of  adoration  to  a  divinity,  and  in  a  particular 
temple  devoted  to  that  purpose,  either  by  a  legal  piivilege,  or 
through  the  effect  of  the  general  opinion  of  devotees,  is  termed 
a  nPOSKYNHMA.  Private  individuals  performed  this  act  of 
devotion  either  for  themselves  or  in  the  name  of  their  parents,  and 
of  their  friends  at  the  same  time,  and  they  included  their  own 
names  in  the  commemorative  inscription  which  they  had  engraved 
or  w^ritten  on  some  part  of  the  temple ;  kings  appointed  for  these 
religious  duties  certain  functionaries,  who  received  this  especial 
mission,  and  who  never  neglected  to  introduce  in  the  inscription 
that  they  had  fulfilled  this  mission  in  the  name  of  the  king  men- 
tioned in  the  first  lines.  It  appears  also  that  the  same  king  gave 
the  same  mission  several  times  dunng  his  reign,  and  that  the 
general  use  of  this  religious  homage  was  peculiar  to  Egypt  during  the 
Greek  and  Roman  period.  In  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Philaa  many  of 
these  irpoa-KwrjfiaTa  are  to  be  seen.  A  great  number  occur  also  in  the 
temples  of  Nubia,  in  honour  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  of  the  other 
gods  worahipped  in;  the  same  building.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
gives  the  following  as  a  complete  formula  of  one  of  these  pros- 
kunemata :  ''  The  adoration  of  Caius  Capitolinus,  son  of  Flavius 
Julius,  of  the  fifth  troop  of  Theban  horse,  to  the  goddess  Isis,  with 
ten  thousand  names.  And  I  have  been  mindful  of  (or  have  made 
an  adoration  for)  all  those  who  love  me,  and  my  consort,  and 
children,  and  all  my  household,  and  for  him  who  reads  this.  In 
the  year  12  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  Caesar,  the  16  of  Paiini." 

Votive  or  dedicatory  inscriptions  always  contain  the  names  of  the 
gods  or  kings  to  whom  a  monument  is  dedicated,  and  the  names  of 
the  town,  corporation,  of  the  tiibes,  functionaries,  or  private  indivi- 
duals who  erected  the  monument;  public  works  executed  at  the 
expense  of  the  tribes  or  of  private  individuals,  bear  also  inscriptions 
commemorative  of  their  munificence,  and  the  very  portion  of  the 
building,  built  or  repaired  through  their  generosity,  is  expressly 
designated  in  the  text  of  the  inscription^  the  ancients  allowing  this 
competition  of  individual  zeal  for  public  utility. 

Funereal  monuments  usually  bear  an  inscription  which  gives  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  deceased,  his  country,  his  age,  the  names 
of  his  father  and  of  his  mother,  his  titles  and  his  services,  his 
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distinguished  qnalities,  and  his  yirtues.  Frequently  a  funereal 
inscription  contains  only  the  names  of  the  deceased,  that  of  his 
country,  and  acclamations  and  votive  formulaa  generally  termi- 
nate it.  A  few  examples  will  better  explain  these  rules: — 
XPHST02  nPOTOY  0ES2AAOS  AAPEI5AI02  IIEAASriOTHS 
ETONIH.  HFOS  XPHSTE  XAIPE.  The  first  word  is  the  name  of 
the  deceased  Chrestus ;  the  second  word  is  the  name  of  his  £iither 
Protos,  the  word  vu>9  being  understood,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
Greek  inscriptions.  The  three  words  which  follow  are  the  designa- 
tion of  the  country  of  Chrestus,  a  Thessalian,  and  bom  in  the  tom'n 
of  Larissa,  which  was  styled  Pelasgian  to  distinguish  it  horn  other 
towns  of  the  same  name.  The  words  ET12N  IH,  mean  of  eighteen 
years ;  the  age  of  the  deceased.  The  rest  is  an  acclamation :  "  Hero 
ChreMus  !  fareweU  /"  These  words  XAIPE,  EY*YXEI,  0 AP2EI,  which 
express  similar  good  wishes,  frequently  terminate,  alone,  funereal 
inscriptions.  Other  inscriptions  read  :  ^lAQN  KAAAIUnOY 
AIHONEYS ;— AAKIMAKH  KAAAIMAXOY  ANAPYPASIOY.  The 
first  two  words  of  each  of  these  inscriptions  are  proper  names. 
1.  Philo,  the  son  of  Callipus.  2.  Alcimache,  daughter  of  Callima- 
chus,  and  the  words  AIHONEYS  and  ANAPYPASIOY,  are  the  names 
of  two  of  the  174  demi  or  townships  of  Attica.  The  towns, 
boroughs,  and  villages  of  Attica,  and  the  divisions  of  Athens, 
which  formed  each  a  community  inscribed  in  one  of  the  thirteen 
tnbes  (<^vXat)  of  Athens,  were  so  called.  The  community  or  town 
of  the  JSxoni  was  part  of  the  Cecropian  tribe,  and  Anagyrus  of  the 
Erectheid  tribe.  These  names  of  places  should  be  carefully  noted 
in  an  inscription,  in  order  to  prevent  any  mistake,  and  to  give  an 
accurate  and  complete  interpretation  of  the  words.  The  following 
should  be  also  carefully  noted.  1.  The  honorary  titles  of  kings ; 
they  serve  sometimes  to  distinguish  those  who  have  borne  the  same 
name.  2.  The  names  of  places  and  titles;  they  are  frequently 
written  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  with  the  first  letters  alone. 
Punctuation  is  never  observable  in  Greek  inscriptions  on  marble, 
the  words  themselves  are  seldom  or  ever  separated,  and  it  is  the 
sense  and  grammatical  construction  alone  which  determine  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  which  form  the  sentence.  On  some  in- 
scriptions there  have  been  observed,  principally  upon  funereal 
monuments  of  a  late  date,  separate  signs,  mingled  with  the  words, 
such  as  a  leaf,  a  triangle,  a  straight  or  bent  line,  but  these  signs 
have  rarely  any  meaning ;  sometimes  they  are  symbols  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  inscripfion. 

The  abbreviations  or  sigla,  which  abound  in  all  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, are  the  source  of  many  difiSculties :  celebrated  scholars  have 
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occupied  themselves  in  collecting  and  interpreting  them,  and  the 
learned  Corsini  has  written  on  this  subject  a  folio  volume  (Notse 
GrBBCorum),  published  in  Florence  in  1708.  The  study  of  Greek 
palaeography  has,  however,  furnished  several  additions  to  that  work ; 
the  following  list  contains  the  most  usual  abbreviations  which  are 
found  in  Greek  inscriptions,  and  which  is  necessarily  very  shoi*t  in 
his  compendious  treatise : 

SIGLA ;  OR,  ABBREVIATIONS  IN  GREEK  INSORIPnONS. 


A.  irpairos, first;  ciTro (preposition); 
AvTOKpartap,  emperor. 

AFA.  T.  ayaOyrvxrf,  to  good  fortune. 
AA£A<I>.  dSeXjffHys,  a  brother. 
ANE0.  avfBT}K€,  placed,  dedicated. 
AIIEA.,  AnEAEY©EP.  AttcXcv^c- 

po9,  freedman. 
APIS.  apioToc,  the  best. 
APX.  apxaiVj  archon. 
AYT.  avTOKpaT<i}p,  eiuporor. 

B.  8evrcpo9,   the   second ;  ^ouX-,;, 
council. 

BA^IA.  y^curiAevs,  king. 

B.  A.  Pov\rj<:  Soy/xart,  by  a  decree 

of  the  council. 
BIS.  pixTtafiJov^  sepulchre,  tomb. 
BO.  piofjLo^,  base,  altar. 
TONE,  yovcvs,  father,  ancestor. 
rPA.  ypa<f>€vs,  scribe,  wiiter. 
FYM.  yt'/iviKos,  gymnastic,  public 

games. 
A.  E.  drrjfiap\ua)^  cfovo'ias,  of  the 

tribuneship  of  the  people  (title 

of  the  Homan  emperort?). 
AESn.  S€<nroTrj^  master,  lord. 
AHMOS.  ^fjuxrir),  publicly. 
A.  M.  Diis  Manibus;  A.  M.  S. 

Diis  Manibus  Sacrum  (Latin 

funeral  formulae ). 
A.  T.  STi  Tw,  to  Jupiter. 
EBA.  cy33ofio9,  seventh. 
EA.  EI.  ci3^v,  of  the  Ides. 
EZH.  Ifiyo-cv,  he  lived. 


E.  0.  euvouL  Oewv,  the  protectiou 

of  the  gods. 
EAEY.  €X€v^€pos,  free. 
EN.,  EN0.  hOa^,  here ;  or  €v  ^cw, 

in  God. 
ET.  €Twv^  years,  age. 
ETE.,  ETEA.  ercAcvrj/o-o/,  he  died.. 
EXTO.  c^wpT/craTo,  was  received. 
ZH.,  SH2AN.  Jiycras  ^rja-ayri^  hav- 
ing lived  (ago). 
HZ112.  i^rj<r€v,  ho  lived. 
HM.  ^fiipa,  day;    HMEPH.  t)fx€- 

pas  oKTb},  eight  days. 
0E.  ^€015,  to  the  gods. 
0.  E   ^€ots  €'7n\o}pLOLq,  to  the  gods 

of  the  country. 
0.  H.    Beoi^  ^poxTLv,  to  the  gods 

heroes. 
0.  K.,  0.  KA.,  0.  KAT.,  0.  KY., 

02.,  KA.  OeoK   KaTa)(Ooviois,   to 

the  infernal  gods. 
0Y.,  02.,  0n.  ^€ov,  ^€os,  Oeto,  of 

God,  God,  to  God. 

0Y.,     ©YTPI.      Ovyarqp,     Ovyarpt, 

daughter,  to  the  daughter. 

IMP.  lfnr€paT(apy  emperor. 

IP.  i€p€V9.  priest. 

121.  uTi8iy  to  Isis. 

K.  KOI,  and. 

KA.  KaA.€v3(oi/,  of  the  calends. 

KAI.  Kaurap,  Cffisar. 

K.  B.  KcXcvcr/uuiTt  povXr^y  by  the 

order  of  the  council. 

2a2 
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K.  0.    Kara)(6ovvoi<i   ^cois,   to    tbe 

infernal  gods. 
KI.  KciTOi,  be  lies. 
K02.,  K112S.  KOf^o-ovX,  consul. 
K.  n.  KcXcvcr/jiari  ?roXc<i>9,  by  tbe 

order  of  the  city. 
KPAT.  xpaTtoTos,  excellent. 
K2.  Ktif>to9,  lord,  master. 
K.  $.  KcXeiKr/iari  ^parpcas,  by  the 

permission  of  tbe  tiibe. 
K.    X.    Kowoii    ^(prrffjLaa'iVy    at    the 

public  expense. 
A  AM.  Xa/i,?rpoTaTos,  most  splendid. 
AEF.  Xeyuuvos,  of  the  legion. 
AI0.  Xi^o5,  stone,  inscription,  stele. 
M.,  MH.  fjLTJva^,  month. 
M.  /xyrjfjitlov,  monument,  tomb. 
MA.  fjArrfp,  mother. 
MAI.  iJuanMiv^  of  the  calends  of  Ma}'. 
MAP.  fjLOifiTuovt  of  the  calends  of 

March. 
ME.  fjLTivtoVj  of  the  months. 
MH.,  MP.  fJirjrqp,  mother. 
M.  X.  fiv7)firj^  X"P"'»  ^^  memory. 
N.,  NO.  viaviov,  of  the  nones. 
NEPTE.  ^cprcpos,  dead. 
HYSTAPX.    Hixnrapxo^j    superin- 
tendent of  the  gymnasia. 
OIK  AT.  oi  KaroiKoi,  the  inhabitants. 
OKTB.  oicr(i>/3pi(i)v,  of  the  calends 

of  October. 
IIAPAKATI.  TrapaKarare^cirat,  has 

been  deposited,  entrusted. 
IIAP0.  TTopOucos,  Parthian. 
IIAA.  irXarv^y  breadth. 
nOS.  TToo-ctSciiv,  Athenian  month, 
n.   n.  trarqp   irarpij^,  father   of 

his  oountiy. 


nP.  irp€o-)3vr€po9,  priest. 

nPESB.  'B'p€(rp€VTrf^  ambassador, 
delegate. 

PO.  poifiaZoi,  Homan* 

2.,  2£B.,  SEBB.,  :SEBBB.,  Sc- 
)3a<rTos,  Augustus,  and  August i, 
when  two  or  three.  Sometimes 
OY  is  written  instead  of  B. 

Si.  a-ovy  of  himsel£ 

SnEIP.  (TTTcipa,  cohort,  legion. 

2pt.  crarrrjpt,  to  the  Saviour. 

S2.  (TvyKXrjTov  cr\rp((t}prjio-€iy  by  the 
consent  of  ihe  assembly. 

20.  <r(tifia,  the  body. 

T.  rdXaarrovj  a  talent  (money). 

T.  A.  B.  K.  A.  E.  Tw  &jy/«iTt 
/SovXtj^,  k<u  Soy/i.art  cxicXccrcas, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  and 
by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly. 

TEIM.  Tctfuis,  fur  riftas,  honours. 

TK.  €K  TWF,  pai-t  of. 

Y.  V7r€py  vios,  vTrarcio,  consulship, 
V7raT09,  consul. 

Y.  B.  vTTOfxyrffija  jSovXi/s,  monument 
by  order  of  the  Senate. 

Ynn.  vTrdnwy  of  the  consuls, 
being  consuls. 

*HAI.  ^Xtf,  Felix,  name. 

<>AAM.  <f^firfVy  flamen. 

X.,  XAP.  xdpwy  favour,  gift,  or  for 


€y€Ka. 


XEIP.  x^ipovpyo^,  workman,  sur- 
geon. 

^,  B.,  ^rj<l>CcrpjaTi  /3ovX^,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Senate. 

12.  (opcu,  hours  (in  the  indication 
of  the  age  of  deceased). 

O.  oKToppuK,  calends  of  October. 


In  this  short  list  we  have  not  included  proper  names,  the  titles 
of  magistrates  of  different  kinds,  and  the  names  of  places.  For  these 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  more  complete  lists  published  by 
critical  scholars. 
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Examples  of  Grkek  Inscriptions. 
The  Sigean  Iwtcription, 

>/\KO^fK0:^\^/:ToH 

^WoiKtf"  o:\cffam 

»UHl\>|:VAoTATZn4.)( 


'J 


The  Sigean  marble  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  palaeographical 
monnments  in  existence.  It  is  wiitten  in  the  most  ancient  Greek 
characters,  and  in  the  Boustrophedon  manner.  The  purport  of  the 
inscription,  wliich  in  sense  is  twice  repeated,  on  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  stone,  is  to  record  the  presentation  of  three  vessels 
fur  the  use  of  the  Pryianeum,  or  Town  Hall  of  the  Sigeans.  The 
upper  and  lower  inscriptions,  in  common  letters,  read  thus : 


<^vo8ixo 

fjiOyoSlKO  €lfU  TO  H 

€fU  TOpflOK 

tpfiOKparoi  TO  irpoKO 

paT€Oi  TO 

v€cno  Kayo  Kparepa 

TrpOKOWTJ 

KairiO'TaTov  xai  HeOfi 

a  to'  KprfTTjp 

ov  cs  irpvToytiov  k 

aSe  KOI  VTTOK 

SoKtt  p.v€fJM.  2tycv 

pYjrtlpLOV  K 

cixri*  car  8c  Tt  wa(r;( 

CU  TjOflOV  €S  n 

oficAcSat^cv  CO 

pvTavrjtov 

^lycic?  •  Kai  fi  CTTO 

C&DKCV  2vK€ 

CMTCV  llauroiros  Kai 

evo'iv. 

Ha8cX(^oi. 
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The  first  inscription  is  thus  translated  :  '*  I  am  the  gift  of  Phano- 
iicus,  the  son  of  Hermoci-ates,  of  Prooonnesns ;  he  gave  a  vase 
(crater),  a  stand  or  support  for  it,  and  a  strainer,  to  the  Sigeans 
for  the  Prytaneum."  The  second,  which  says,  *'  I  also  am  the  gift 
of  Phanodicus/*  repeating  the  suhstance  of  the  former  inscriptioiu 
adds,  '*  if  any  mischance  happens  to  me,  the  Sigeans  are  to  mend 
me.  ^sop  and  his  brethren  made  me.*'  llie  lower  inscription  ia 
the  more  ancient.     It  is  now  nearly  obliterated. 


#cai  irpoyovtt) 


The  PotidcMn  Inscriptiofi. 

This  ancient  inscription  served  as  an  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  the 
Athenian  warriors,  who  lost  their  lives  under  the  walls  of  PotidsBa 
in  the  year  432  B.C.  It  originally  consisted  of  twelve  elegiac 
verses,  but  has  suffered  considerable  injury.  Thiersch's  restoration 
of  this  inscription  is  here  presented  for  the  use  of  such  readers  as 
may  desire  to  compare  it  with  the  original.  The  brackets  showr 
the  words  which  Thiersch  has  supplied. 

'AOavar  [ov  KXi€Oi  oiSc  <f>i^'Q  'ftpi  irarpt^  Ouvai 
jdpenju  Icficvoi  <rKl>€T€pijv, 
y  rov  Ovfiov  cvt  <rrqO€<r(ri  <^^ovtc9 

vuctjv  evTToXefiofi  \jjjapvdfi€Voi  KojSeXov. 
alBrjp  fjikfi  ijrvxos  vircSc^ro,  (rQ)[/taTa  Sc  ^(&iav 

rOtv  8e.  nor€f,Sata$  S*a/x^  ttvAas  t[ir€<rov 
€xOp(oy  8*oi  fjL€v  €\ov(n  Ta<f>av  fJL€po9,  oifSc  <^vyovr€5 

Tct^o?  iruTTcrraTrjv  tkinS  lOeirro  \fiwfv 
avSpa^  fji€fi  TToXi^  tJS€  TTodii  KOI  S[rjfjL(K  *Epex^C(ii9, 

irpocOe  noTCt8aia9  oi  Oavov  Ifi.  'irfl[ofjua)(OLi 
7rat3e9  AOrp/amav'  «/a;;(as  ^avTipp<J[7ra  Sevres. 

rf[XX\aiayT  opcrtyv  kou  vaT^pi^  €VicAj]€t<rav.]  * 

This  most  interesting  inscription  not  only  oommemoi'ates  an 
historical  event  which  is  minutely  described  by  Thucydides,  but 
is  also  curious  in  a  paladographical  point  of  view.  It  only  con- 
tains one  form  of  the  letter  e,  viz.,  c  which  serves  both  for  the  short 
and  long  e.  The  letter  H  is  used  as  a  mark  of  aspiration,  and  no 
double  letters  are  employed ;  H,  for  instance,  is  represented  by  x^ 
and  i/r  in  i/ar)(as  by  <^9.  The  o  is  used  both  for  the  to  and  the  ov  of 
a  later  day. 

*  A  metrical  translation  of  this  is  given  at  page  846. 
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InBCTxpUcn  an  the  hcue  of  an  Honorary  StcUue  on  the  Acropolis. 

O  AHMOS 

2QKPATH  SOKPATOY2  0OPIKION 

OYNEKA2AS  EAAHSANAnO  ^PENOS  AHIAMOISAN 

SOKPATES  ranON  YIES  EPIX0ONIAAN 

TOYNEKA  SOI  2C«>IAS  EAOSAN  PEPAS  AlFAPA^ANAI 

OIAI  I2ANTOIOIA  ANAPI  TEKEINXAPITA 


Hie  Athenian  People  erects  this  Statue  ofSocrateSy  the  Son  of  Socrates 

of  Thoricus, 

"  The  Sons  of  Athens,  Socrates,  from  thee 
Imbibed  the  lessons  of  the  Muse  divine; 
Hence  this  thy  meed  of  wisdom :  prompt  are  we 
To  render  grace  for  grace,  our  love  for  thine." 

Wbrd8tiforth*s  Athetis. 


*H*IEMA  THE 

BOYAHL 

KAI  TOY  AHMOY  TON 

PAMNOYCION  HPOAHL  BIBOYA 

AION  nOAYAEYKIONA  IHIIEA  ANE©HKEN 

EK  TON  lAION  O  ©PE^AT  KAI  *IA 

HEAE  OS  YION  TH  NEME 

EEIH  MET  AYTOY  E0YEN  EYME 

NH  KAI  AIMNHETON  TON 

EAYTOY  TP04»IM0N 

This  inscription,  found  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  at  Kbamnus,  records 
the  dedication  by  Herodes  Atticus,  who  had  a  villa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, of  a  statue  of  one  of  his  adopted  children,  Polydeucion, 
to  the  goddess  Nemesis. 
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ArA0HI     TYXHI 

AHOAAONIOS 

A<l>IANAIOS     THN 

©YTATEPA  AN0EMIAN 

KAI  O   SEIOS   OYAHIANOS 

KAI  H  MHTHP  AI^IAQNH 

KANHOOPHSASAN 

ANE0HKAN 

EPI  lEPEIAS  HENTETHPIAOS 

lEPOKAEOYS  <>AYEQ5 

KAIKOS0ENH2 
KAI  EPOHSAN 

Witli  good  auspices ;  ApoHonins  of  Aphidnae  dedicates  a  statue  of 
his   daughter    Anthenia,   having  been  a   canephoros;    her   uncle, 
nipianus,  and  her  mother,  Diphilone,  dedicate  it  with  him.     In  the 
quinquennial  priesthood  of  Hieroclesof  Phlya,  Cacosthenes  and  .  .  . 
sculptured  the  statue. 

This  inscription,  found  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  is  on  the 
pedestal  of  a  statue  erected  by  relatives  to  an  Athenian  vii^n,  who 
had '  performed  the  honourable  office  of  canephoros  in  the  sacred 
processions  in  the  Acropolis. 


ONHSIMOSOHATHP 
KAIXPYSAIEISHMHTHP 
nOAYXPONIOmPAYKY 
TATQTEKNOMNEIA2XA 

PINEnOIHSANKAIE 
AYT0I2 

The  translation  is  as  follows : — *'  Onesimus,  the  father,  and 
Chryseis,  the  mother,  made  (this  tomb)  for  their  sweetest  child, 
Polychronius,  for  the  sake  of  remembrance,  and  for  themselves.*' 


A  Greek  inscription  found  in  front  of  the  great  Sphinx.  It 
records  the  merits  of  Balbillus,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  and 
Seneca,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Eg^-pt  by  Nero  about  A.n.  56. 
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1.  «T€i  N</xui'  KAauSios  Kauj-ap  StySotrro* 

2.  Ttp/iaviKO^  avTOKparuip  o  ayaS<K  ha.ifUin'  Tip 
•t.  aiKCniittvtfi  crvv  inraiTiv  ots  tutpytrrfrfv  aya 

4.  tfois  njv  AiyvTTTOv  njv  tvapytcrTaTiiv  wpovoi 

5.  av  ■B-otrpra/i.ti'oi  cwt^^o-  ^/itu'  Ti^tpiw  KAovSt- 
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8.  AtyvnTOS  rac  rov  NciXou  Soipcas  airovfo/ie- 

9.  yas  KttT*  eros  $€(i>pov<ra  vw  /uuiAAov  aircAav- 

1 0.  €r€  1*179  Sucotas  ayaPcur€<iJS  tov  $€ov  cSo^c 

11.  rot?  airo  Kiaynffi  6ovo'€if>ca>9.Ai/ro  iroXet- 

12.  rov  TTopoiKovo't  rai?  Ttvpafiun  jcai  rots  cv  avri^ 

13.  KarayciFo/iicvoun  rairoypa/A/Aarcixn  icai  ictt> 

14.  iJjoypafjifjLaT€v<rL  \lrrjifiuraurOa4.  koi  acyaJS^tvai 

1 5.  cmjXrp/  XiBivrfv  vapa  ap 

16.  CM  Ap/xa;(ci  €#c  rtov  cvicc^apur/tcvoF  ayaS- 

17.  o)v  n/v  irpo9  avrov  cvc/iryccriai/ 
18-  €^  wv  cirwr 

19.    AiyWTTOI/  KoXoKOi 

20.  fci  yap  Ttts  uroO^ov  cavrou  ^apvra^  cvc  <m;Ac4 

21 .  tfup^va^  rocs  tepots  ypa/ipjouarvy  auavL  fjarqpo- 

22.  vciKT^cu  wavTi  TTopaycvo/jicvos  yap  ripjuav, 

23.  CIS  rov  vofjuov  koi  TrpoaKwr^a^  rov  tfXiov 

24.  Apfjui)(Lfj.  ejTormrjv  koi  orton/pa  ny  re  rwv  Trvpa- 

25.  /iiScov  fJLeyajB€iorrrfrL  Kai  inrepovo'ia  Ttp<\>B€iS 

26.  6€rf(rapjfvo^  t€  irXcamys  if/ofifjuofv  Sta  to  firjKo^ 

27.  rov  ypap.fiaTa  irpwro^. 

Translation  of  the  Inscription  to  T.  Claudius  BaJSbiUus. 

To  Good  Fortune. 

Since  Nero  Claudius  Csasar  Augustus  Germanicus,  Autocrat,  the 
good  deity  of  the  world,  in  addition  to  all  the  favours  he  has  shown 
to  Egypt,  has  demonstrated  his  care  for  the  country  most  manifestly, 
by  sending  to  us  Tiberius  Claudius  Balbillus  as  governor;  and 
through  his  favours  and  acts  of  kindness  abounding  in  all  good 
things,  Egypt  seeing  the  gifts  of  the  Nile  yearly  increasing,  now 
more  (than  ever)  enjoys  the  proper  rising  of  the  deity'  (us.,  the 
river).  It  has  been  determined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
Busiris,  in  the  nome  of  Letopolis,  who  live  near  the  Pyramids,  and 
the  local  clerks  or  collectors,  and  the  village  collectors  in  it,  to  vote 
and  dedicate  a  stele  of  stone  (15)  (20)  Preserves  ?  his  godlike  favours 
on  a  stele  living  in  sacred  characters  to  be  remembered  for  ever,  for 
having  come  to  our  nome,  and  having  adored  the  Sun  Armachis 
inspector  and  saviour,  and  with  the  magnitude  of  the  Pyramids  and 
their  surpassingness  delighted,  &c. 
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On  a  Qixteway  ai  Niceoa. 

AYTOKPATOPIKAISAPIMAYPKAAYAIOEYSEBEI 

EYTYXEI2EBAHMAPXIRH2ESOYSIASTOAEYTEPON 

ANOYHATOnATPinATPIAOSKAITHIEPASYNKAHTll 

KAITQAHMliTQNPOMAinNHAAMnPOTATHKAIMEriSTH 

KATAPISTHNEIKAIEONnOAISTOTEIXOSEniTOYAAMnP 

YHATIKOYOYEAAEIOYMAKPEINOYnPESBEYTOYKAI 

ANTlSPATHrOYTOYSEBKAISAPIOYANTONINOYTOY 

AAMnPAOnSTOY 

7\'an8lation. 

"The  very  splendid,  and  large,  and  good  city  of  the  Nicseans 
[erects]  this  wall  for  the  autocrat  Caesar  Marcus  Aurelius  Claudius, 
the  pious,  the  fortunate,  august,  of  Tribunitial  authority,  second 
time  Proconsul,  father  of  his  country,  and  for  the  Sacred  Senate,  and 
the  people  of  the  Komans,  in  the  time  of  the  illustrious  Consular 
Yelleuis  Macrinus,  Legate  and  Lieutenant  of  the  august  Ccesar 
Antoninus,  the  splendid  orator." — a.d.  269. 


Etruscan. 

Etruscan  palaeography  includes,  1,  the  inscriptions  of  the  Etrus- 
cans properly  so  caQed,  inhabiting  the  territory  termed  Etruria 
proper,  which  was  bounded  by  the  Magra  and  the  Tiber ;  2,  those 
of  the  Sabines,  Yolsci,  and  Samnites  (Lower  Etruria),  nations  who 
dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  Tiber ;  3,  those  of  the  northern  Etruscans 
(Etruria  Gircumpadana),  who  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Fo.  The 
monuments  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  these  nations  are  not  very 
numerous ;  their  alphabets  and  formulae  bear  such  marked  analogy 
as  not  to  require  those  minute  distinctions,  which  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  establish. 

The  Etruscan  people,  or  Easena  as  they  call  themselves,  present 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  other  peoples  of  Italy.  Their  manners  and 
customs  also  point  to  the  conclusion  that  this  nation  was  originally 
quite  distinct  from  the  Graeco-Italian  stock.  The  Etruscan  nation 
was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Italian  peoples ;  its  written  monu- 
ments are  most  known,  and  are  those  on  which  learned  scholars  have 
most  occupied  themselves.  From  their  researches  a  great  variet}'  of 
opinion  has  arisen,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Etiiis- 
can  alphabet,  to  the  period  of  its  invention,  or  its  introduction  into 
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Jtaly,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  date  which  may  be  assigned  to 
the  most  ancient  inscribed  monuments  of  that  nation.  The  remains 
of  the  Etruscan  tongue  which  have  reached  us,  numerous  as  thej 
are,  and  presenting  so  many  data  to  aid  in  deciphering  it,  occupy 
a  position  of  isolation  so  complete,  that  not  only  has  no  one 
hitherto  succeeded  in  its  interpretation,  but  no  one  has  been  able 
even  to  determine  precisely  its  proper  place  in  the  classification  of 
languages.* 

There  i?  an  historical  tradition  that  Demaratus  of  Corinth  intro- 
duced the  Greek  alphabet  into  Etruria.  Dr.  Mommsen,  however, 
remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan  alphabet,  that  it  cannot  have 
been  brought  to  Etruria  from  Corey ra  or  Corinth,  or  even  from  the 
Sicilian  Dorians ;  the  most  probable  hypothesis  is  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  old  Attic  alphabet,  which  appears  to  have  dropped 
the  koppa  earlier  than  other  in  Greece  ;  and  further,  that  there  is  a 
probability  it  was  spread  over  Etruria  from  Caere,  the  most  ancient 
emporium  of  civilization  in  that  country.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Mommsen,  the  Greek  alphabet  which  reached  Etruria  is  ef^sentially 
different  from  that  communicated  to  the  Latins.  While  the  former 
is  so  primitive,  that  for  that  very  reason  its  special  origin  can  no  longer 
be  ascertained,  the  latter  exhibits  exactly  the  signs  and  forms  which 
were  used  by  the  Clialcidic  and  Doric  colonies  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Hence  he  infers  that  two  different  Greek  alphabets  reached  Italy, 
one  with  a  double  sign  for  s  (sigma  s,  and  san  s^),  and  a  single  sign 
for  k,  and  with  the  earlier  form  of  the  r  (P)  coming  to  Etruria  ;  the 
second  with  a  single  sign  for  s,  and  a  double  for  k  (kappa  k,  and 
koppa  q),  and  the  more  recent  form  of  the  r  (K)  coming  to  Latium. 
Others  suppose  that  the  Etrascan  characters  came  directly  from 
Phoenicia  into  Etruria.  Mr.  Daniel  Sharpe,  who  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  deriving  important  information  in  the  recent  discoveries 
in  Lycia,  declares  that  "  it  may  be  proved,  fi'om  a  comparison  of 
alphabets,  that  the  Etruscans  derived  their  characters  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  not  from  Greece."  Air.  Dennis  a]so  remarks  the  striking 
resemblance  of  the  Etruscan  alphabet  to  the  Lycian,  and  still  more 
so  that  which  it  bears  to  the  Phrygian. 

Our  object  is  not  here  to  engage  in  those  impoi'tant  questions ;  we 
intend  only  giving  a  few  observations  on  that  portion  of  Etruscan 
palasography  on  which  critical  scholars  have  arrived  at  some 
certainty. 

The  subject  of  the  greater  number  of  these  inscriptions  present- 
ing many  uncertainties,  the  order  in  which  we  treat  of  them  shall 
be  made  dependent  on  their  greater  or  leas  extent :  funereal  inscrip- 

•  Mommseu. 
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tions  are  the  only  inBcriptions  the  nature  of  which  can  be  recognised 
with  any  certainty. 

We  shall  first  give  a  few  remarks  on  the  reading  of  the  Etruscan 
inscnptions.  1.  The  inscriptions  are  always  read  from  right  to  left. 
2.  The  vowels  are  frequently  suppressed,  and  the  consonants  are  the 
only  letters  invariably  expressed.  This  mode  of  suppressing  the 
vowels  presents  a  close  Oriental  analogy,  and  their  absence  is 
generally  considered  a  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  an  Etruscan 
inscription.  They  must  therefore  be  supplied,  and  this  is  no  easy 
matter  in  the  words  of  a  language  which  is  lost :  it  is  therefore  only 
by  analogy,  and  by  finding  in  another  inscription  the  same  word 
with  the  vcwels  which  are  wanting,  that  we  can  hope  to  supply 
these  vowels  with  any  certainty.  3.  The  words  of  an  inscription 
are  sometimes  separated  by  a  point  or  two,  or  by  an  irregulai-  per- 
pendicular line,  but  frequently  by  no  sign  at  all.  4.  An  Etruscan 
inscription,  especially  if  it  is  funereal,  is  frequently  bilingual,  that 
is  to  say,  in  Etruscan  above,  and  in  Latin  below,  or  sometimes  the 
reverse ;  as  these  contain  only  names  wiitten  according  to  the  two 
alpliabets,  they  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  restoring  the  Etrus- 
can alphabet.  5.  If  the  inscription  is  on  a  plaque  of  bronze  or  of 
lead,  it  is  frequently  traced  on  both  sides  of  the  plaque.  Some 
inscriptions,  though  in  the  Etruscan  character,  are,  however,  pure 
Boman. 

The  large  Etruscan  inscriptions  are  few,  and  the  most  celebrated 
are — those  found  at  Gubbio,  the  ancient  Iguvium,  in  1444,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Eugubian  Tables ; — the  large  quadrangular 
cippus,  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  presenting  forty-five  lines,  dis- 
covered in  1822,  near  Perugia. 

The  Eugubian  tables  are  seven  in  number,  and  were  found  among 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  theatre  near  Gubbia  lliey  are  now  pre- 
served in  that  city.  The  tables  are  of  bronze,  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, four  in  Umbrian,  two  in  Latin,  and  one  in  Etruscan  lettei-s. 
The  inscriptions,  facsimiles  of  which  were  first  published  by 
Dempster,  have  exercised  the  critical  ingenuity  of  several  scholars. 
Buonarotti  considers  them  as  articles  of  treaties  between  the  states  of 
Umbria ;  Bousquet,  Gori,  thought  that  they  were  forms  of  prayer 
among  the  Pelasgi,  after  the  decline  of  their  power;  Maffei  and 
Passeri  that  they  were  statutes  or  donations  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.  In  the  opinion  of  Lanzi  the  inscriptions  related  solely  to 
the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  various  towns  of  (Jinbria,  and  are  the 
fragments  of  what  the  ancients  named  ponHficales  et  iihudes  Itbri^  an 
opinion  in  which  most  subsequent  antiquaries  have  been  disposed  to 
concur. 
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There  was  a  particular  order  of  priests,  named  frairet  cUherii  or 
{UheriaieSj  who  were  bound  to  perform  the  ceremonies  prescribed 
by  this  ritual.  These  priests  belonged  to  a  tiibe  named  Ikuvina, 
which  afterwards  formed  an  alliance  with  Kome.  Some  of  these 
priests  are  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions,  as  well  as  many  iowns  of 
that  part  of  Italy,  and  also  several  families  known  by  historical 
records.  Some  names  of  local  deities  are  also  found  in  them.  Then 
follow  the  formulsa  of  prayers  which  were  to  precede  the  sacrifices, 
the  designation  of  the  animals  and  fruits  to  be  offered  in  the  sacri- 
fices, the  indication  of  the  parts  of  the  victims  consecrated  to  the 
gods,  directions  with  regard  to  the  dressing  of  the  meats ;  lastly,  the 
rites  which  were  to  follow  the  sacrifice. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  Lanzi's  method  of  interpretation,  we 
shall  cite  here  a  single  passage,  and  we  have  chosen  one  of  those  in 
which  the  celebrated  interpreter  had  to  supply  a  lesser  number  of 
lettere  and  words ;  they  are  the  lines  28,  29,  30  of  the  first  and 
second  table,  according  to  Dempster.  The  reader  must  recollect 
that  these  lines  here  given  from  left  to  right  are  in  the  original 
Etruscan  characters  traced  from  right  to  left.  Lanzl*s  Latin  version 
is  placed  beneath  each  word  in  order  to  show  the  corresponding 
words  in  both  languages : 


iriKA     :     MERSUVA     :     UVIIKUM 

:     GABETU 

ecora         firfpta  (femora)             ovium 

habeto  d 

PHPATRUSTE 

:      ATIIERIE      : 

AHTISPER 

fratribus 

Atheriatibus 

pro 

EIIKVASATIS 

TUTATES 

IIUVINA 

vadatis 

tota 

jovina 

TREPHITER 

:         IIUVINA 

SAIKRE. 

tribu  pro 

jovina 

sacrum. 

It  will  be  observed  here  tliat  the  principal  analogies  of  the  Etrus- 
can words  are  with  the  Latin,  and  that  in  this  passage  Lanzi  had 
recourse  to  but  one  Greek  word,  but  he  is  rarely  so  moderate  in 
deriving  assistance  from  that  language.  Lepsius'  opinion  on  the 
Latin  inscription  we  shall  notice  farther  on. 

The  inscription  of  Perugia  occupies  two  sides  of  the  cippus,  and 
the  letters  are  coloured  red.  M.  Vermiglioli  conjectures  that  it 
relates  to  agrarian  matters,  to  rural  laws,  and  to  the  limitation  of 
lands.  This  learned  scholar  has  undertaken  a  conjectural  inter- 
pretation, according  to  the  principles  laid  down  and  practised  by 
Lanzi.  He  has  analyzed  the  inscription  word  by  word,  and  has 
recognised  some  names  of  persons  and  of  places,  as  proved  by  some 
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funereal  inscriptions,  and  has  sought  to  interpret  others  by  analogous 
words  in  Greek  or  Latin.* 

Opposite  opinions  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Etruscan  language 
and  inscriptions  are  held  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  German 
writers.  "  Disgusted  (we  here  quote  Bunsen*s  words)  with  the  un- 
scrupulous and  rambling  method  of  Lanzi  and  his  followers,  who 
had  ransacked  the  Greek  dictionary  and  drawn  largely  upon  their 
own  imaginations  and  the  credulity  of  their  readers,  in  order  to 
make  the  Etruscan  language,  what  its  alphabet  evidently  is,  an 
archaic  form  of  the  Hellenic,  Niebuhr  maintained  that  the 
Etruscan  was  a  purely  barbarous  language ;  that  it  was  wholly 
distinct  from  the  other  more  or  less  Latinizing  tongues  of  Italy 
proper,  of  the  Apennines,  and  even  of  the  Alps ;  that  the  ruling 
nations  of  Etruria  came  from  the  north  ;  and  that  the  roots  of  the 
language  must  be  looked  for  in  Raetia."  This  verdict  of  Niebuhr 
is  however  shaken  by  tbe  researches  of  Dr.  Freund,  who,  after 
travelling  through  the  countiy  (Tyrol,  or  tlie  Grisons)  supposed  to 
be  the  original  home  of  the  Easenas  or  Etruscans,  and  after  having 
studied  the  language  of  the  district,  lays  down  as  the  result  of  his 
researches  that  the  statement  of  Pliny  is  more  probable,  that  the 
Kieti  are  the  descendants  of  the  Etruscans,  who  were  expelled  by  the 
Gauls,  and  migrated  thither  under  the  command  of  their  chief 
Eadtius,  the  open  Alpine  side  valleys  on  the  north  of  the  wide  plains 
of  Upper  Italy  offering  themselves  as  places  of  refuge  to  the  con- 
quered and  dispossessed  Etruscans.  There  is  also  a  remarkable 
tradition  in  the  Grisons  of  the  immigration  of  the  Etruscans  into  the 
country. 

*  Sir  William  Betham  has  founded  a  fiinciful  theory  on  these  two  inscriptions, 
that,  from  the  identity  of  the  Etruscan  with  the  Celtic  (as  he  proves),  the  Etruscans 
were  Celts,  and  that  both  were  PhoBnicians.  Tlie  inscriptions,  according  to  him, 
relate  in  Etrusco-Phoeuician,  or  Ibemo-Celtic,  the  night  voyage  of  tlie  PhoGnicians 
or  Etruscans  to  Came,  in  Ireland  (Canisore  Point,  coimty  "Wicklow).  The  follow- 
ing a£&rds  an  example  of  his  comparison  of  texts  : 

Etruscan.  Irish.  Literal. 

PUNE  PUNE  Phoenician 

CAR  NE  CAR  NA  to  Carne 

8  PE  TUR  IE  IS  BE  TUR  IE  it  is  night  voyage  in  from 

AT  I  I  ER  I  E  AT  I  I  ER  I  E  also  in  knowledge  great  in  it 

A  BI  E  CA  TE  ABI  E  CA  TA  the  being  away  how  it  is 

NA  RA  C  LU  M,  NA  RA  AC  LU  AM.      the  going  by  water  on  the  ocean. 

Free  translation  : 

O  Phoenicians,  this  communicates  the  excellent  knowledge  in  what  manner  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  were  passed  over  in  the  night  voyage  to  Carne. 
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BnnBen  adopts  Niebuhr'n  yiew  of  the  BsBtian  origin  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, aud  advances  the  theory  that  the  Etruscan  bears  strong  marks 
of  a  mixed  languc^,  from  the  circumstance  of  such  grammatical 
forms  as  have  been  ascertained  being  evidently  analogous  to  what 
we  know  of  Indo-Germanic  flexions,  whereas  the  greater  part  of  the 
words  which  ocouy  in  the  inscriptions  prove  most  heterogeneous. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  TyiThenic  glosses  in  Hesychius,  and  the  in- 
scription found  about  1836  at  Agylla,  contain  words  much  more 
akin  to  the  Greco-Lattn  stock.  A  mixed  language  of  this  kind 
would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  a  non-Italic  ti  ibe  having  taken 
possession  of  Tyrrhenia  or  the  Mediterranean  part  of  Central  Italy, 
subdued  the  Italic  indigenous  population,  and  finally  adopted  their 
language,  as  the  Norman  conquerora  did  that  of  the  Saxon,  or  the 
Arabs  that  of  Persia.  The  intrinsic  nature  of  the  language,  as  we 
find  it  on  the  monuments,  leads  also  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Greek  words  were  a  foreign  element,  received  but  not  understood. 
Making  eveiy  allowance  for  a  different  system  of  vocalization,  such 
changes  as  Pultuke  for  Polynikes,*  Akhmiem  for  Agamemnon,  are 
unmistakably  barbarous,  and  betray  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
elements  of  which  the  Greek  name  is  composed. 

In  the  opinion  of  Miiller,  the  Etruscans  were  a  race  which, 
judging  from  the  evidence  of  the  language,  was  originally  very 
foreign  to  the  Grecian,  but  nevertheless  had  adopted  more  of  the 
Hellenic  civilization  and  art  than  any  other  i-ace  not  of  the  Greek 
family,  in  these  early  times.  The  principal  reason,  according  to 
him,  is  probably  furnished  by  the  colony  of  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhe- 
nians,  which  was  driven  from  Southern  Lydia,  and  established 
itself  chiefly  around  Caere  (Agylla)  and  Tarquinii.  The  latter 
city  maintained  for  a  while  the  dignity  of  a  leading  member 
among  the  confederate  cities  of  Etruna,  and  always  remained 
the  chief  point  from  which  Greek  civilization  radiated  over  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

It  is  not  compatible  with  the  object  of  this  short  treatise  to  notice 
more  fully  the  different  views  of  these  authors.  We  now  return  to 
our  subject. 

Votive  inscriptions  and  others,  which  are  found  on  vases,  seals, 
pedestals,  small  statues,  utensils,  are  in  general  very  short  Small 
statues  seldom  bear  inscriptions,  the  attributes  and  symbols  which 
they  present  being  enough  to  characterise  them.  Small  figures  of 
animals,  pigs,  wolves  and  even  chimaerse,  bear  a  short  inscnption, 
which  is  usually  the  name  of  a  divinity  to  which  the  figure  was 

*  Here  Bunsen  is  incorrect.    Pultuke  is  the  Etruscan  fonn  of  **  Pollux/*  not  of 
Polyuikcs. 
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dedicated,  or  the  name  of  the  person  who  made  an  offering  of  it, 
and  this  inscription  is  almost  always  written  on  a  part  of  the  body 
of  the  figure.   Inscriptions  of  this  latter  kind  are  formulee  frequently 
found  repeated  on  monuments.    The  most  usual  are  the  following : 
MI  :  CANA  has  given  me  (on  the  most  ancient  monuments) ;  TECE, 
for  the  Greek  IBtik^,  has  placed,  has  dedicated;  TURUCE,  TURCE, 
hiis  given,  has  dedicaied,  the  most  common  formula ;  PHLERES,  gifiy 
consscratian.     SUTHI,  8UTHIL  from  Som/pta,  for  the  safety  of  or 
for.     Some  names  of  divinities  have  been  also  recognised  in  these 
inscriptions,  the  names  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  portion  on 
the  mythology  of  sculptnre.     Other  inscriptions,  not  funereal,  are 
connected  with  the  domestic  customs  of  the  Etruscans :  they  wrote 
on  the  principal  door  of  their  house  ARSE  VERSE,  which  was  an 
invocation  against  fire,   these  two  words  meaning,  according   to 
Sextns,  averie  ignem.     In  the  fields,  cippi  bore  these  words  :  MARE 
HURIE,  to  Mars  Terminalis,     On  altars,  candelebm,  &c.,  we  find 
engraved  the  nomen  and  prenomen  of  the  person  who  offered  them 
to  the  gods  with  or  without  the  formula  MI  CANA.     The  names  of 
magistrates,  families,  places,  religious  colleges,  have  been  recog- 
nised in  the  votive  inscriptions.     The  inscription  on  the  statue  of 
bronze  of  the  orator  in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  informs  us  that  it 
was  erected  in  honour  of  Aulus  Metellus,  son  of  Yelius,  by  a  lady 
of  the  family  of  Vesius. 

Etruscan  funereal  inscriptions  are  the  most  numerous.  They  are 
found,  inscribed  or  engraved,  on  isolated  stones,  on  cinerary  urns, 
on  has  reliefs  painted  or  sculptured,  on  small  columns,  on  bricks  or 
plaques  of  metal,  on  tombs,  sepulchral  chambers,  or  buried  in  the 
ground.  Sometimes  the  letters  engraved  on  stone  have  been  after- 
wards coloured  red.  The  inscriptions  on  urns  bearing  bas  reliefs 
have  rarely  any  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  sculpture ;  for 
the  same  sculptured  figures  are  repeated  on  several  urns,  each  of 
which  bears  a  different  inscription.  It  is  simply  relative  to  the 
deceased,  of  whom  it  contains  the  nomen  and  prenomen  ;  a  cognomen 
is  sometimes,  but  very  rarel3%  found.  The  name  of  the  father  is 
given,  and  that  of  the  mother  after  that  of  the  father,  following  a 
custom  evidently  derived  from  the  East,  as  it  was  not  practised  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  singular  custom  of  tracing  descent 
by  the  maternal  line  was  peculiar  to  the  Lycians.  This  custom 
was  retained  even  under  Roman  domination,  for  some  sarcophagi 
bear  similar  epitaphs  in  Latin,  with  natus  affixed  to  the  mother's 
name  in  the  genitive  or  ablative.  To  the  woman's  name  was  added 
the  name  of  her  husband  or  of  the  family  to  which  she  was  allied. 
A  funereal  inscription  was  sometimes  terminated  by  the  indication 

2  B 
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of  the  age  of  the  deceased,  but  of  this  there  are  few  examples. 
Etruscan  funereal  inscriptions  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
simplicity  as  well  as  for  their  briefness.  Proper  names  In  the 
inscriptions  are  usually  in  the  nominative  case,  sometimes  in  the 
genitive,  and  then  they  are  preceded  by  the  monosyllable  MI,  I 
am,  as  MI  LARTHIAS,  sum  Lailhise,  I  am  (the  tomb)  of  Larthia. 
If  the  inscription  presents  only  the  name  of  the  deceased  without 
his  prenomoD,  this  is  an  indication  that  the  monument  is  of  great 
antiquity,  if  the  form  of  the  letters  confirm  it,  or  that  it  is  of  a 
person  of  very  little  importance. 

Proper  names  and  family  names  are  numerous,  and  the  greater 
number  have  passed  to  the  Eomans.  They  are  sometimes  abridged, 
but  have  the  usual  terminations,  E  for  the  name  of  men,  A  for  those 
of  women;  S,  at  the  end  of  a  name,  is  the  genitive  termination, 
llie  termination  AL  was  employed  as  a  designation  of  descent, 
frequently  of  descent  from  the  mother :  as  CAINAL,  which  on  a 
bilingual  inscription  of  Chinsi  is  translated  by  CAINNIA  KATUS. 
The  termination  sa,  in  the  name  of  women,  was  used  to  indicate 
the  clan  into  which  they  have  married — LEONESA  denotes  the 
spouse  of  a  Licinius ;  CLAN,  with  the  inflection  clatm^  means  eon, 
SEC.  daughter.  Proper  names  are  formed  after  the  general  Italian 
system.  The  frequent  gentile  termination  EN  AS  or  EN  A,  recurs 
in  the  termination  EN  US,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Italian 
clan  names.  Thus  the  Etmscan  names  Vivenna  and  Spurinna  cor- 
respond closely  to  the  Homan  Yibius  or  Vibienus,  and  Spurins. 
The  age  of  the  deceased  is  sometimes  indicated  in  funereal  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  numeral  signs  are  preceded  by  the  words  EIL, 
AYIL,  AVILS,  AIYIL,  which  Lanzi  considers  as  analogous  to  the 
Latin  OBVum,  from  which  is  derived  osvitas  in  the  ancient  Latin, 
and  subsequently  cetas.  Some  translate  these  two  words  EIL 
AYIL  viscit  annos.  Some  words,  which  seem  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  names  of  the  deceased,  are  frequently  found 
repeated  on  several  inscriptions,  such  as  LEINE,  TULAR,  or 
THILAR  The  first  is  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  acclamation 
or  wish,  analogous  to  the  Latin  word  lenis  and  leMter,  and  cor- 
responding with  the  common  Latin  formula,  SIT  TIBI  TERRA 
LEYIS.  The  other  two  words  are  supposed  to  be  applied  to  the 
urn,  or  whatever  enclosed  the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  the  <^2a  or 
ollarium  of  the  Eomans.  Another  word,  ECASUTHINESL,  the 
recurrence  of  which  on  tombs  shows  it  to  be  a  formula,  has  given 
rise  to  much  conjecture.  Professor  Migliarini  connects  it  with 
analogous  Latin  formulas  ecce  situs^  or  hie  aiius  est. 

We  now  give  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  Etruscan  funereal 
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inscriptions,  as  examples.     The  reader  must  remember  that  the 
original  Etruscan  inscriptions  read  from  right  to  left. 

In  the  tomb  of  the  Tarquiniiy  Cerveiri. 
AVLE     :     TARCHNAS     :     LARTHAL    ;     CLAN 

AULUS  TABQOlNIiE  LABTHIA  NATA  FILIUS 


In  the  tomb  of  the  Volumnii,  Perugia. 
PVP     :     VELIMXA     :     AV     :     CAPHATIAL 

PUBLIUS  VOLDMXIVS  AULUS         CAPHATIA  NATUS 

With  the  corresponding  Latin  inscription. 

P.  VOLVMNIUS.  A.  F.  VIOLENS 
CAFATIA.  NATUS 


THEPHRI     :     VELLMNAS     :     TARCHIS     :     CLAN 

TIBERIUS  VOLUMNl^  TAHQUINII  FILIUS 

AVLE  :  VELTMNAS  :  THEPHRISA  :  NVPHRVNAL  :  CLAN 

AULUS  VOLUMNIiE  TIBERII  CONJUX  NUFRUNA  NATA  FILIUS 


LARTH     :     VELIMNAS     :     AVLES 

LARS  70LUMNI/E  AVU  (filiufi) 


ARNTH     :     VELIMNAS     :     AVLES 

ARUNS  VOLUMNI^G  AUIJ  (filius) 


Btlingiud  sepulchral  inscription  on  a  slab  in  the  Museo  Paolozziy  Chiusi, 


Etruscan. 

VL.  ALPHNI.  NWI 

CAINAL 


Latin. 

C.  ALFIVS.  A.  F. 

CAINNIA.  NATVS. 


In  the  deposito  deUe  Mojiache,  Chiusi, 
ARNTH     :     CAVLE     :     VIPINA 


AKUNS 


C^LIUS 


VIPENNA 


In  the  deposito  del  Oranduca,  Chiusi. 
AV     :     PVRSNA     :     PERIS     :     PVMPVAL 

AULUS  PORSENNA  PERI  raiUS        POMPEIA  NATUS 


PEPNA     :    RVIPHE     :     ARTIIAL     :     AFILS     :     XVIII 

PERPBNNA  RVFIVS  ARUNTIA  NATVS  ANNIS  XVJII 

2b2 
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Roman. 

Tug  most  ancient  Boman  inscriptions  date  from  the  first  centurioa 
of  Home,  but  they  are  very  rai*e.  The  following  conclusions  may  be 
deduced  from  their  examination  :  1.  That  the  first  Latin  alphabet 
was  composed  of  sixteen  letters  alone,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
that  of  the  Etruscans;  2.  That  the  forms  of  the  lettei-s  of  these 
three  alphabets  were,  it  may  be  said,  almost  identical. 

Demaratus  of  Corinth  is  said  to  have  brought  the  Greek  letters  to 
Tarquinii,  and  to  have  taught  the  Etruscans  alphabeticaL'writing ; 
and  his  son  Tarquinius  Piiscus  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  these 
letters  into  Rome,  about  500  B.C.  Pliny  and  Tacitus  confirm  this 
tradition  that  the  Latin  letters  were  derived  from  the  Greek.  Dr. 
Mommsen  is  of  opinion  that  the  derivation  of  the  Latin  alphabet 
from  that  of  the  Cuma^an  and  Sicilian  Greeks  is  quite  evident,  as 
it  exhibits  exactly  the  signs  and  forms  which  were  used  by  the 
Chalcidic  and  Doric  colonies  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  aud,  he  add^,  it 
is  even  very  probable  that  the  Latins  did  not  receive  the  alphabet 
once  for  all,  as  was  the  case  in  Etruria,  but  in  consequence  of  their 
lively  intercourse  with  Sicily  kept  pace  for  a  considerable  period 
with  the  alphabet  in  use  there,  and  followed  its  variations.  The 
most  striking  improvement  upon  the  Greek  system  effected  in  the 
Roman  alphabet  was  the  complete  elimination  of  all  composite 
characters,  thereby  forming  a  most  strictly  literal  alphabet  Thus, 
the  sound  of  PIT,  represented  by  the  Greeks  4>,  was  exhibited  by 
two  distinct  letters,  which  were  available  in  their  separate  form  for 
many  other  combinations.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ^,  PS, 
the  X,  CH,  and  other  characters  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  early 
Roman  inscriptions,  the  characters  used  being  few,  the  same  letter 
represented  different  sounds.  C  was  employed  at  the  same  time  for 
G  Q  and  for  X,  as  actia  for  aqua. ;  coiidie  for  quotidie,  facit  for  faxit^ 
voce  for  vox.  After  G  was  added,  C  was  used  for  K.  The  short 
vowels  were  frequently  omitted,  as  lebro  for  lebero  (libero),  hue  for 
bene,  krus  for  cams,  cante  for  canete,  podum  for  jtoculum  ;  i  was  also 
frequently  suppressed,  and  are  was  written  for  aries^  evenat  instead 
of  evenia/t.  The  dip  thong  ei  for  %  frequently  occurs  in  proper  names, 
and  in  words  terminating  in  that  vowel,  as  Capeiua  for  Capius,  verluiei 
for  vertvii.  M  N  S  were  sometimes  also  omitted  even  in  the  middle 
of  words,  as  Popeius  for  PompeiuSy  cosol,  cesor,  for  consol,  censor. 
The  long  vowels  were  represented  by  double  short  vowels,  as 
feelix  for  felix,  juvs  for  jits.  The  conjunction  of  two  consonants 
was  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  a  vowel  between  them,  as  in 
auceiumt  sinisterum,  maleri,  in  lieu  of  audum,  sinistrum^    and  matri. 
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And   the  conjunction  of  two  vowels,   by  the   insertion  of  B,  as 
antedae  for  arUehac,  and  this  took  place  occasionally  even  between 
two  words,  whence  we  have  med,  dUody  marid  for  me,  alto,  man,  when 
these  words  were  followed  by  a  vowel.     The  aspirate  PI  is  rarely 
found  on  the  most  ancient  inscriptions,  it  came  into  general  use 
after  the  7th  century  of  Eome,  when  its  use  was  carried  to  excess ;  it 
is  found  in  the  epitaph  of  Lucius,  son  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  who  was 
consul  in  the  year  259  b.c.   F  was  a  comparatively  late  addition.    Q 
was  originally  represented  by  a  double  letter,  C  V,  it  is  found  for 
the  first  time  in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Scipio  Barbatus. 
Y  and  Z  were  first  adopted  from  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
before  which  they  wrote  CS,  GS,  SS  for  Z,  and  I  for  Y.     X  which 
was  originally  written  CS,  as  macsimiMf  instead  of  maximus,   was 
added  about  the  same  period.     It  is  found  in  the  Duilian  Column, 
but  according  to  Ciaccoijius,  the  inscription  is  not  the  original  one, 
the  orthography  being  too  modem.      The  F  or  iEolic  digamma  was 
sometimes  used  to  express  the  sound  of  the  consonant  V,  as  FOTVM, 
FIKGO  for  voium,  virgo.     The  Latin,  in  ancient  times,  had  no  sound 
for  the  V,  but  that  of  a  vowel :  they  supplied  the  Greek  Y  by  their 
V,  when  they  wrote  Greek  words  in  Latin  characters.     The  conso- 
nant V  was  the  u33olio  digamma,   and  answered  in  power  io  the 
PhcBnician  vau. 

The  most  ancient  inscriptions  of  the  Romans,  those  from  which 
we  can  deduce  the  history  of  the  variations  of  their  written  and 
spoken  language,  are  1.  The  hymn  of  theFratres  Arvales.  It  is 
preserved,  in  an  inscription,  which  was  written  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Emperor  Elagabalus  (a.d.  218)  who  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
College  of  the  Fratres  Arvales.  This  inscription  contains  the  hymn, 
which  appears  to  have  been  sung  at  their  festivals  from  the  most  ancient 
times.  It  was  found  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  Sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  where  a  leaden  copy  of  the  inscription  may 
still  be  seen,  the  original,  according  to  Ritschel,  being  hidden  away 
or,  very  probably,  lost.  A  facsimile  of  the  inscription  will  be  found 
in  Ritschel's  "  Priscae  Latinitatis  Monumenta  Epigrafica."  The 
following  passage  from  this  ancient  hymn  we  give  as  an  example 
of  the  ancient  Latin,  and  its  ancient  orthography: — ENOS  LA- 
SES  IVVATE  NEVELVERVEMARMARSININCVRRERE  IN 
PLEORES  SATVR  FV  FERE  MARS  LIMEN  SALI  STA  BER- 
BER SEMVNIS  AliTERNIS  ADVOCAPIT  CONCTOS  ENOS 
MARMOR  IVVATO  TRVMPE.— Enos,  Lases,  Juvate !  Neve  lue 
rue,  Marmar,  Sins,  incurrere  in  pleores ;  Satur  fu,  fere  Mars  !  limen 
sail!  Sta!  berber!  Semunis  alteniis  advocapit  conctos!  Enos, 
Marmar,  Juvate !  Triumpe  !    This  dance-chant  of  the  Arval  brethren 
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in  honour  of  Mars,  probabl}''  composed  to  be  sung  in  alternate  parts^ 
is  thus  arranged  by  Dr.  Mommsen  : 

Nob,  Lares,  juvate 

Ne  luem  ruem  (iiiinam)  mamers,   sinas  incorrere  in 

pi  a  res ! 
Satnr  este,  fere  Mars. 


To  the  Oods 


To  the 

individual 

brethren 


In  limen  insili !  sta !  verbera  (limen  ?) 


-^  *,      ^    I  Semones  altemi  advocate  cunctos. 
brethren     J 

To  the  God  >  Nos,  Mamers,  juvate ! 

To  the      I 
individual    >  Tripudia ! 
brethren     j 

The  Latin  of  this  chant,  and  of  kindred  fragments  of  the  Salian 
song,  Dr.  Mommsen  remarks,  which  were  regarded  even  by  philolo- 
gists of  the  Augustan  age  as  the  oldest  documents  of  their  mother 
tongue,  is  related  to  the  Latin  of  the  Twelve  Tables  somewhat 
as  the  language  of  the  Nibelungen  is  related  to  the  language  of 
Luther. 

2.  The  inscription  on  the  Duilian  Column  erected  by  C.  Dnilins 
after  his  first  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  u.c.  493  (261  B.a), 
It  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  capitol.  In  the  Opinion  of  P.  Ciacoo- 
nus  it  is  not  that  which  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Duilius,  as  the 
carving  of  the  letters  is  too  good  for  those  rude  times,  and  the  ortho- 
graphy of  some  of  the  words  is  too  modem.  The  original  inscrip* 
tion,  defaced  by  time,  is  supposed  to  have  been  replaced  by  this  copy 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  At  the  end  we  give  the  inscription  as  it 
is  now,  with  the  restoration  of  the  entire  inscription  by  Ciacconus. 

8.  The  inscription  on  the  Sarcophagus  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatos, 
great-grandfather  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  was  consul  n.a  456 
(298  B.C.).  It  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  1780.  It  is  now  in  the  Vatican.  A  number  of  other 
inscriptions  in  the  same  tomb  belonging  to  the  Scipio  family,  exhi- 
bit the  state  of  the  Koman  alphabet  and  Lai  in  orthography  daring 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  Home. 

4.  The  Latin  tablets  of  Eugubium.  The  date  of  which  Lanzi 
brings  down  as  low  as  the  seventh  century  of  Rome.  Dr.  Aufrecht 
considei's  them  to  be  of  the  sixth  century,  two  centuries  later  than 
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the  Umbrian  tablets.  Dr.  Lepsius,  of  Berlin,  struck  by  the  assertion 
of  Lanzi  that  the  language  of  the  tables  is  fall  of  archaisms,  and  bears 
great  affinity  to  the  Etruscan  dialect,  visited  Gubbio  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  them  as  philological  illustrations  of  the  formation  of 
Latin.  From  a  careful  comparison  of  these  tablets  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,  now  universally  admitted,  that  the  Latin  language,  both 
among  the  people  of  Italy  generally  and  among  the  Umbri,  was  much 
more  recent  than  the  Etruscan,  and  that  the  Etruscan  literature  was 
common  to  the  Umbri.  He  might  also  have  added  that  these  inscrip- 
tions leave  little  doubt  that  the  Latin  language  was  mainly  derived 
from  the  Umbrian.  The  tables  present,  moreover,  many  peculiarities 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  archaeologist.  The  lines,  like  the 
Etruscan  and  other  ancient  languages,  i*un  from  right  to  left ;  the 
letters  show  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the  Umbrian 
character,  and  that  form  of  ancient  Greek  which  we  call  Pelasgic* 
The  Umbrian  inscriptions  of  the  Eiigubian  tablets  are  highly  inte- 
resting to  the  philological  student ;  the  letter  O  is  used  in  place  of  V ; 
G,  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been  unknown  B.C.  353,  is  also  to  be 
recognised :  pir  (irvp)  is  used  for  fire,  puni  for  bread,  and  vinu  for  wine. 
Kiebuhr  supposed  the  Latin  to  have  been  a  mixed  language,  possess- 
ing a  Greek  element  imported  by  the  Palasgi,  and  another  originally 
Italic  tribe.  He  supported  this  assertion  by  a  very  acute  and  essen- 
tially tnie  observation.  He  remarks  that,  whereas  the  words  belong- 
ing to  the  sphere  of  peaceable  rural  life  agree  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
the  Latin  expressions  fur  everything  belonging  to  warfare,  arms, 
and  hunting,  have  no  words /)orre6ponding  to  them  in  Greek. 

We  might  point  out  here  other  monuments  not  less  useful  for  the 
study  of  Koman  palteogi'aphy,  but  the  examples  we  have  here  given 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  in  this  concise  treatise. 

Eoman  inscriptions  become  less  rare  during  the  seventh  and 
following  centuiies  of  Bome,  according  as  they  approach  the  time  of 
the  emperors.  Inscriptions  are  common  enough  during  the  period 
of  the  emperors.  Inscribed  monuments  of  this  period  are  found,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  England ;  as 
Gibbon  remarks,  if  all  our  historians  were  lost,  inscriptions  would 
be  sufficient  to  record  the  travels  of  Hadrian.  These  inscriptions 
ought  to  be  carefully  collected,  as  their  interpretation  frequently 
throws  some  important  lights  on  the  history  and  customs  of  nations. 
The  text  of  these  inscriptions  is  connected  either  with  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  with  history,  as  they  con- 
tain public  acts,  the  names  of  priests  and  magistrates,  indications  of 
epochs  and  of  places,  facts  of  general  importance,  such  as  the  con- 

•  Murray's  Central  Italy. 
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BttxLCtion  and  dedication  of  public  buildings,  honours  decreed  to 
citizens.  Funereal  inscriptions  are  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most 
frequently  found  in  many  countries.  Altars,  statues,  temples,  were 
dedicated  to  the  gods  by  inscriptions ;  vows  were  made  to  them,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  an  inscription  on 
the  object  itself  which  had  been  vowed  to  them.  The  names  and 
sumames  of  the  gods  are  usually  in  the  first  lines  of  the  inscription 
in  the  dative  case,  as  lOVI  SERENO,  MARTI  AVGVSTO.  Then 
follows  the  name  of  the  peraon  who  dedicated,  and  this  name  is 
followed  by  the  titles  and  qualities  of  the  devotee,  and  sometimes  by 
the  motives  of  the  vow,  and  its  accomplishment  (voto  susoepto),  and 
by  the  formula  EX.  VOTO,  which  indicates  the  object  of  the  monu- 
ment. This  formula  is  also  frequently  expressed  by  EX  VOTO- 
S.  L.  M.  or  V.  S.  L.  M.  votum  solvit  libens  merito ;  or  again  UT 
VOVERAT.  D.  D.  ut  voverat  dedit,  dedicavit.  If  the  inscription  ia 
terminated  by  the  word,  SACRUM,  or  a  simple  S,  which  is  its  abbre- 
viated form,  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  vow,  but  only  proceeding  from  the 
piety  of  the  person  at  whose  cost  it  was  erected. 

Among  religious  inscriptions  we  must  also  class  the  acts  of  the 
colleges  of  priests,  Haciifices,  such  as  the  taurobolia  (the  saciifioe  of 
a  bull),  suovetaurilia  (the  sacrifice  of  a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull). 
Their  object  always  was  the  health  of  the  emperor,  or  his  success  in 
some  difiicult  undertaking.  The  inscription  names  the  person  at 
whose  cost  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  the  magistrate  who  presided, 
the  priest  who  made  the  invocation,  the  singers,  the  flute-player, 
the  decorator,  and  the  indication  of  thc^date  terminates  it. 

Historical  inscriptions  comprise  the  Senatus  consult!,  plebisciti, 
the  decrees,  letters,  and  addresses  of  the  civil  colleges  of  the  em- 
perors, agreements  with  regard  to  hospitality,  clientela,  and  patron- 
age between  towns,  colonies,  municipi,  or  corporations,  and  between 
citizens,  military  commissions,  and  all  which  concerns  civil  and  po« 
litical  rights.  In  the  same  class  may  be  comprised  the  inscriptions 
on  public  monuments,  buildings,  which  usually  indicate  the  date  of 
the  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  object  proposed,  at  whose  cost 
it  was  built,  and  sometimes  also  the  partial  repairs  rendered  neces- 
sary by  decay.  Such  are  the  inscriptions  which  are  read  on  arches  of 
triumph,  columns,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  basilicas,  on  baths,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  gates,  walls  of  towns,  and  on  milliary  columns,  which 
mark  the  distances  on  public  roads.  These  columns  usually  present 
only  the  names,  titles,  and  surnames  (in  the  ablative  if  the  nomina- 
tive is  not  expressed)  of  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  the  road  was 
constructed  or  repaired,  followed  by  the  indication  of  the  number 
of  thousand  Roman  paces  from  the  place  which  has  been  taken  as  a 
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point  of  departure.     The  name  of  this  place  is  generally  fonnd  on 
the  column.     (See  page  52.) 

In  these  inscriptions,  as  in  all  those  which  belong  to  the  class  of 
historical  monuments,  the  abbreviations  are  the  portion  which 
usually  present  the  greatest  diflficulty  in  their  interpretation.  The 
titles  of  the  emperors  are  sometimes  very  numerous,  and  those  of  the 
magistrates  are  almost  always  indicated  by  the  single  initial  letter  of 
the  word.  Not  to  enter  too  much  at  length  on  the  usual  method 
of  interpretation,  we  shall  here  cite  an  example,  as  in  all  teaching 
examples  are  better  than  rules.  In  the  following  inscription,  dis- 
covered at  Narbonne,  we  shall  find  almost  all  the  formulte  relative 
to  the  titles  of  the  Roman  emperors :— IMP.  CAESARI.  DIVI. 
ANTONINI.  PII.  FIL.  DIVI.  HADRIANI.  NEPOTI.  DIVI. 
TPAJANI.  PARTHICI.  PRONEPOTI.  DIVI.  NERVAE.  ABNE- 
POTL  L.  AVRELIO.  VERO.  AVG.  ARMENIACO.  PONT. 
MAXIM.  TRIBVNIC.  POTESTAT.  IIII.  IMP.  II.  COS.  II. 
PROCOS.  DECVMANI.  NARBONENSES. 

This  inscription  has  few  abbreviations,  but  the  nearly  complete 
words  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  recognising  them  more  easily  in 
inscriptions  where  they  will  be  found  more  abridged.  In  every 
case  we  should  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  by  taking  as  a  guide  the  verb,  if  it  is  expressed,  or  the 
cases  of  the  names,  if  they  are  understood.  The  following  is  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence  in  this  inscription : — 
Decmraani  Narbonenses  (didicaverunt  hoc  monumentum)  imperatori 
Csesari  Lucio  Aurelio  Vero  Augusto  Armeniaco,  pontifici  Maximo 
(ex)  tribunicia  potestate  quartum,  impeiatori  secundum,  consuli 
secundum,  proconsuli ;  filio  divi  Antonini  Pii,  nepoti  divi  Iladriani, 
pix)nepoti  divi  Trajani  Parthici  abnepoti  divi  NervsB. 

It  may  be  thus  translated  : — **  The  decumans  of  Narbonne  (have 
dedicated  this  monument)  to  the  Emperor  Ceesar  Lucius  Aurelius 
Verus  Augustus  Armeniacus,  chief  pontiff,  exercising  the  tri- 
bunicial power  for  the  fourth  timo,  emperor  for  the  second  lime, 
consul  for  the  second  time,  proconsul ;  son  of  the  divine  Antoninus 
Pius,  grandson  of  the  divine  Hadrian,  great-grandson  of  the  divine 
Trajan,  sumamed  the  Parthian,  great- great-grandson  of  the  divine 
Nerva."  We  may  remark  in  this  inscription — 1.  The  words 
decumani  Narbonenses,  as  a  geographical  indication.  2.  The  titles, 
prenomina,  and  names  of  the  emperor  to  whom  the  monument  is 
dedicated,  Lucius  Aurelius  Verus  Augustus,  at  first  the  colleague 
and  afterwards  the  successor  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  3.  The  surname  of 
Anneniacus,  because  he  made  war  in  Syria  and  in  Armenia.  4.  The 
title  of  chief  pontiff,  common  to  all  the  emperors,  who  combined 
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in  their  persons  priestly  and  imperial  anthority.  5.  The  fourth 
tribuneship,  the  emperors  assuming  also  the  office  of  tribune,  which 
was  renewed  every  year,  and  as  the  emperors  renewed  this  office  of 
tribune  from  the  first  year  of  their  accession,  the  indication  of  the 
number  of  the  tribuneship  is  also  the  indication  of  the  years  of  the 
emperor*8  reign ;  the  inscription  of  Narbonne  is  therefore  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Lucius  Verus,  and  of  ihQ  year  164  a.d.,  L.  Verus 
having  been  associated  in  empire  by  M.  Aurelius  in  the  month  of 
March,  161  a.i>.  6.  The  words  emperor  for  the  second  time.  This  title 
of  emperor  followed  by  a  number  must  not  be  confoanded  with  the 
same  title  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  where  it  is  indicative 
of  his  sovereign  power ;  here  it  relates  to  two  victories  gained  by 
the  emperor,  and  was  decreed  by  the  army  twice.  7.  The  words 
consul  for  the  second  time ;  the  emperors  were  sometimes  consuls 
before  their  accession  to  the  throne,  and  also  during  their  reign. 
8.  The  title  of  proconsul  which  he  assumed  with  all  the  others.  9.  The 
words  son,  grandson,  great-grandson,  and  great-great-grandson, 
which  indicate  his  real  or  adopted  genealogy,  each  of  his  predeces- 
sors being  styled  DIVUS,  a  title  which  was  given  to  the  emperors 
only  after  their  death.  The  successive  examination  of  the  words 
of  this  inscription  thus  leads  one  to  recognise  the  subject,  the 
period,  its  authors,  and  the  emperor  who  was  the  object  of  it.  For 
this  kind  of  monument  it  is  extremely  useful  to  become  familiar 
with  the  text  of  imperial  legends,  in  which  the  prenomina,  sur- 
names, titles,  and  qualities  of  the  emperors  are  usually  vnitten  in 
an  abbreviated  form. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  an  historical  or  any  other  in- 
scription, it  may  be  deduced  from  indications  analogous  to  those  we 
have  just  remarked.  1.  By  the  number  of  the  tribuneshipe  of  an 
emperor,  which  invariably  answers  to  the  number  of  the  years  of  his 
reign,  counted  from  the  year  of  his  accession.  2.  Sometimes  by 
the  consulships,  but  the  consulships  were  not  borne  year  after  year 
by  the  same  person ;  and  thus  an  emperor  may  have  been  only  once 
or  twice  consul,  though  he  may  have  reached  the  fourth  or  tenth 
year  of  his  reign.  In  this  case,  and  if  the  number  of  tribuneships 
is  not  expressed,  attention  ought  to  be  directed  to  some  other  event 
of  the  reign  given  in  the  inscription,  either  to  the  very  number  of 
the  consulships,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  inscription  could  not  be 
anterior  to  the  year  in  which  the  emperor  exercised  the  last  consul- 
ship mentioned  in  the  inscription ;  or  to  the  surnames  derived  from 
his  victories,  for  the  time  in  which  he  obtained  them  is  recorded  in 
history.  3.  By  the  means  of  the  date  itself  of  the  monument 
expressed  by  the  names  of  the  consuls  in  office,  as :  T.  SEXTIO. 
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LATER ANO  L  CLTSPIO.  RUFINO.  COS.— Tito  Sextio  Laterano, 
Lucio  Ouspio  Bufiao  consalibns.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  the 
Roman  consuls,  given  by  chronologists,  that  Titus  Sextius  Lateranus 
and  Lucius  Cuspius  Ruflnus  were  consuls  in  the  year  197  a. d.  4.  If 
all  other  indications  fail,  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
form  of  the  titles  and  to  the  orthography  of  the  words. 

Among  historical  inscriptions  the  fasti  consulares  or  Capitoline 
marbles  may  be  considered  first  in  importance.  They  contain  a  list  of 
the  consuls  and  all  public  officers  from  u.c.  272  to  the  reign  of  Angus* 
tuB.  After  the  year  610,  the  account  is  not  kept  so  accurate  as  before. 
Only  one  tribune  of  the  people  is  named  out  of  the  ten,  and  several 
other  magistrates  are  omitted.  These  inscriptions  were  found  in 
1545,  in  the  Forum  not  fSEir  from  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Libera- 
trice.  They  are  in  several  fragments  and  sadly  mutilated,  but  are 
▼ery  legible.  They  were  collected  and  arranged  under  the  inspection 
of  Cardinal  Farnese,  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol.  Another  portion 
was  found  in  1815,  which  supplies  some  names  which  were  not 
known  before.  A  facsimile  of  these  was  published  by  Borghesi, 
with  learned  illustrations.  In  the  fire  which  consumed  the  Capitol 
in  the  time  of  Vitellius,  all  the  records  preserved  there  were  burnt. 
Yespasian,  who  rebuilt  the  temple,  had  the  loss  repaired  by  copies 
from  the  most  authentic  documents ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
these  fragments  are  of  that  date.  Another  inscription  of  historical 
importance  is  the  Kalendarium  Preenestinum,  or  Fasti  Yerriani,  an 
inscription,  according  to  Suetonius,  set  up  by  Yerrius  Flaccus,  at 
Frssneste,  arranged  by  himself,  and  engraved  on  marble  slabs. 
Fi-agments  of  the  marble  slabs  of  this  ancient  calendar  were  found 
near  Palestrina  by  an  Italian  antiquary,  Foggini.  The  months  of 
January,  March,  April,  and  December,  were  recovered  by  him.  They 
contain  information  concerning  the  festivals,  and  a  careful  detail  of 
the  honours  bestowed  upon,  and  the  triumphs  achieved  by,  Julius, 
Augustus,  and  Tiberius. 

Another  important  inscription  presents  us  with  one  of  the  most 
interesting  records  of  antiquity.  The  celebrated  Monumenium 
Ancyranum,  which  may  still  be  read  on  the  portico  of  a  temple  at 
Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  is  a  Latin  inscription  in  parallel  columns, 
ooTering  the  walls  of  the  pronaos,  or  exterior  porch  of  a  temple  of 
Augustus  at  Ancyra.  It  attests  the  energy,  sagacity  and  fortune 
of  the  second  Caesar  in  a  detailed  register  of  all  his  public  under- 
takings through  a  period  of  fifty-eight  years.  Commencing  with 
his  nineteenth  year,  it  bears  witness  to  his  filial  piety  in  prosecuting 
hifl  father's  murderers ;  it  touches  lightly  on  the  proscriptions,  and 
vaunts  the   unanimity   of  all  good  citizens  in  his  favour,  when 
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500,000  Eomans  arrayed  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
triumvir.  It  records  his  assignments  of  lands  to  the  veterans,  and 
the  tiiumphs  and  ovations  decreed  him  by  the  senate.  It  signalises 
his  prudence  in  civil  affairs,  in  revising  the  senate,  in  multiplying 
the  patricians,  and  in  thrice  performing  the  lustrum  of  the  people. 
It  enumerates  the  magistracies  and  priesthoods  conferred  upon  him 
and  boasts  of  his  three  times  closing  the  temple  of  Janns.  His 
liberalit}"^  is  commemorated  in  his  various  largesses  both  of  com  and 
money,  and  the  contributions  he  made  from  his  private  treasures  to 
relieve  the  burdens  of  his  subjects.  His  magnificence  is  made  to 
appear  in  the  temples  and  public  structures  he  built  or  caused  to  be 
built ;  in  his  halls  and  forums,  bis  colonnades  and  aqueducts  ;  nor 
less  in  the  glorious  spectacles  be  exhibited,  and  the  multitude  of 
beasts  he  hunted  in  the  circus.  The  patriotism  of  Octavius  sbone 
conspicuously  in  the  overthrow  of  the  pirate  Sextus,  with  his  crew 
of  fugitive  slaves.  Italy,  it  was  added,  swore  allegiance  to  him  of 
her  own  accord,  and  every  province  in  succession  followed  her 
example.  Under  his  auspices  the  empire  had  reached  the  Elbe,  a 
Eoman  fleet  had  navigated  ih^  Northern  Ocean,  the  Pannonians 
and  lllyrians  had  been  reduced,  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  had  sought 
his  friendship  and  alliance.  No  nation  had  been  attacked  by  him 
without  provocation.  He  had  added  Egypt  to  the  dominions  of 
Home ;  Armenia,  with  dignified  moderation,  he  had  retrained  from 
adding.  He  had  planted  Roman  colonies  in  eveiy  province. 
He  had  recovered  from  the  Parthians  the  captured  standards  of 
Crassus.  For  all  these  merits,  and  others  not  less  particularly 
enumerated,  he  had  been  honoured  with  the  laurel  wreath  and  the 
civic  crown ;  he  had  received  from  the  senate  the  title  of  Augustus, 
and  been  hailed  by  acclamation  as  father  of  his  country. 

This  record  purports  to  be  a  copy  from  the  original  statement 
of  Augustus  himself,  engraved  on  two  brazen  pillars,  at  Itome  : — 
**  Eerum  gestarum  divi  Augusti  ....  exemplar  subjectum." 
It  runs  throughout  in  the  first  person :  "  Annos  imdoviginti  natus 
exercitum  private  consilio  et  privata  impensa  comparavi,"  etc. 

It  was  first  copied  by  Busbequius,  in  1544,  and  has  been  trans- 
cribed often  since.  The  traces  of  the  letters  have  become  fainter, 
but  the  greater  care  of  recent  explorers  has  more  than  balanced 
this  misfortune.  In  the  present  century  fragments  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  same  inscription  have  been  discovered  at  Apollonia  in 
Pisidia,  which  have  served  to  supply  some  defects  and  verify  some 
corrections.* 

Funereal  inscriptions    are   the    most,  commonly  found    in  all 

*  Mcrivale,  "  Tho  Romans  under  the  Empire,**  vol.  iv.  p.  359. 
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countries  under  the  Boman  domination.  They  are  specially 
characterized  by  their  firat  words  and  sigla  D  M.  Diis  Manibus 
Sacrum,  Q VIETI,  or  MEMORIAE  AETERNAE,  or  PER  PETVAE , 
these  invocations  are  then  followed  by  the  names  of  the  deceased  in 
the  genitive.  Sometimes  their  names  are  in  the  dative  or  nominative, 
the  invocation  to  the  'Gods  manes'  is  then  unconnected  with  the  rest 
of  the  sentence.  Examples  of  these  styles  of  inscriptions  are  found 
in  the  following  taken  from  urns  in  the  British  Museum  : 

D  M  DIS.  MAN. 

SERVLLIAE  ZOSIMENI  COMIC  VS.  ET 

QVAE  VIXIT  ANN  XXVI         AVRTOLA  .  .  PARENTES 
BENE  MEREN  FECIT  INFELICISSIMI 

PROSDECIVS  FILIVS  LICINIO  SVCCESSO 

V.A.  XIII.  M.LD  XIX 

Frequently  the  inscription  begins  with  the  names  in  the  nominative, 
it  is  then  a  tUiduB,  or  indication  of  the  person  buried  in  the  tomb 
to  which  the  cippus  or  marble  tablet  belongs.  To  the  names  of  the 
deceased  are  added  his  civil  or  military  titles,  if  he  had  any  during 
his  lifetime,  his  age,  and  the  names,  qualities  and  relationship  of  the 
persons  who  consecrated  the  monument;  if  the  deceased  was  a 
Boman  citizen,  the  name  of  the  tribe  in  which  he  was  enrolled  pre- 
cedes his  surname.  It  sometimes  happened  on  the  death  of  a  head 
of  a  family  that  the  surviving  members,  in  consecrating  the  tomb  to 
him,  destined  it  also  for  themselves,  and  took  care  to  mention  it  in 
the  inscription.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  these  rules.  The 
following  is  an  inscription  found  at  Lyons: — D.  M.  AEMILI 
VENVSTI  MIL,  LEG.  XXX.  V.  P.  F.  INTERFECTL  AEMILI 
GAIVS  ET  VENVSTA  FIL,  ET.  AEMILIA.  AFRODISIA. 
LIBERTA.  MATER  EORVM.  INFELlCiSSIMA.  PONENDVM. 
CVRAVERVNT.  ET  SIBI.  VIVL  FECER.  ET.  SVB  ASCIA 
DEDICAVER.  ADITVS.  LIBER  EXCEPTVS.  EST.  LIBRARIVS 
EJVSD.  LEG.  The  names  of  -^milius  being  here  in  the  genitive 
we  must  read  Diis  manibus  iEmilii  Venusti;  the  six  abridged 
words  or  sigla  which  follow  indicate  the  profession  of  -^milius ;  and 
are  to  be  read  thus :  mUitis  legionis  tricegimoe  victrida  pice  fdicisy  and 
we  learn  that  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  30th  legion,  surnamed  the 
victorious,  the  pious,  the  happy ;  and  the  word  inierfecti  informs  us 
that  he  was  killed  in  the  service.  The  nominatives  Gaius  cmd 
Venusta  show  that  another  sentence  commences.  All  following  the 
word  inter fedi  may  be  construed  thus  :  j^Jmilius  Gaius  et  Venusta  filia 
(ejus)  el  JEmilia  AJrodisia  liberta  Mater  ecrum  infelidssinia,  ponendum 
curaverunt  et  sibi  vim  fecerurU  el  sub  ascia  dedicaverunl  :''    .^milius 
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Gains  and  Yeuustahis  children,  and  iEmiliaAfrodisia,  a  freed  woman, 
their  unhappy  mother,  took  care  to  erect  this  monument,  and 
daring  Iheir  lifetime  destined  it  for  themselves,  and  dedicated  it 
sub  ascia."  The  words  adUus  liber  exceptm  est,  inform  us  that  when 
the  place  of  the  tomb  was  conceded  by  public  authority,  the  path 
which  led  to  it  was  expressly  reserved.  The  words  librarius  ejusdem 
legiones  were  added  to  show  that  the  deceased  held  the  office  of 
librarian  or  accountant  in  the  30th  legion.  We  may  remark 
further  in  this  inscription — 1.  That  Venustus  has  no  surname.  2. 
That  his  prenomen  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  families  of  Borne, 
whence  it  follows  that  this  soldier,  at  first  a  slave  under  the  name  of 
Yenustns,  was  freed  by  the  Emilia  family,  and  according  to  the 
general  custom,  he  took  the  name  of  that  family  for  his  prenomen.  It 
was  the  same  in  regard  to  his  wife ;  a  slave  at  first  under  the  name 
of  Afrodisia,  and  also  made  a  freed  woman,  liberta,  by  the  Emilia 
family.  She  took  this  same  name  for  her  prenomen.  The  words  svb 
ascia  are  variously  interpreted ;  ascia  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  chisel, 
used  by  stonecutters,  the  figure  of  which  is  often  found  represented 
on  sepulchral  marbles.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  indicate 
that  the  monument  was  erected  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
children  or  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  that  it  was  dedicated  as 
soon  as  finished  by  the  stonecutter  (sub  ascia). 

The  following  inscription  shows  us  how  the  name  of  a  tribe  to 
which  a  deceased  citizen  had  belonged  was  placed:  M.  TITIO. 
M.  F.  YOLT.  GEATO.  The  words  M.  (Marco)  Titio  Grato,  were 
the  prenomen,  nomen,  and  surname  (cognomen)  of  the  deceased  ; 
the  letters  M.  F.  read  Marci  filio.  The  abbreviation  YOLT  is  ex- 
plained by  the  word  voltiniaa  (tribus),  and  thus  we  see  the  monument 
was  consecrated  to  Marcus  Titius  Gratus,  son  of  Marcus,  a  citizen  of 
the  Yoltinian  tribe  at  Eome.  Another  inscription  presents,  L. 
LICINIYS.  L.  F.  QUIE.  PATEENYS.  and  reads  Lucius  Liciniua, 
son  of  Lucius,  (of  the  tribe)  Quirina,  (sumamed)  Patemns.  AiVhen 
the  heirs  of  the  deceased  built  a  tomb  for  him  at  their  own  expense 
(de  sue)  they  frequently  recorded  it  in  the  inscription  on  the  funereal 
monument,  as  in  the  following  example  taken  from  an  urn  in  the 
British  Museum : 

DIIS  MANIBYS 
L.  LEPIDI  EPAPHEAE 
PATEIS  OPTIMI 

L.  LEPIDI YS 

MAXIMYS  F. 
DE  SYO. 

Magistracies,  priesthoods,  military  grades  and  functions  ai-e  veiy 
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frequently  indicated  in  funereal  inscriptions,  but  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  give  their  nomenclature  in  this  concise  treatise.  For  their 
interpretation,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  large  collections  of 
inscriptions.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  place  before  the  reader  a 
list  of  the  most  difficult  abbreviations,  or  those  most  usually  found 
on  Homan  monuments.  In  this  list  we  shall  not  include  either 
prenomina  or  cognomina,  as  these  words  will  not  be  likely  to  pre- 
sent any  difficulty  to  the  archssologist. 


SIGLA;  OB,  ABBREVIATIONS 

A.  ager.annis,augustales,augus- 
talis. 

A.  A.  apud  agrum. 

A6.  AC.  SEN.  ab  actis  senatus. 

AE.  CVR.  sedilis  curulis. 

A.  FEVM.  a  frumento. 

A.  H.  D.  M.    amico   hoc   dedit 
monumentum. 

A.  E.  ante  kalendas. 

A.  0.  F.  C.  amico  optimo  facien- 
dum curavit. 

A.  P.  sBdilitia  potestate,  amico 
posuit. 

A.  S.  L.  animo  solvit  libens,  a 
signis  legionis. 

A.  T.  V.  aram  testamento  vovit 

A.  XX.  H.  EST.  annorum  viginti 

hie  est. 

B.  A  bixit,  pro  vixit  annis. 
B.  DE.  SE,  M.  bene  de  se  merited, 

vd  merito. 

B.  M.  D.  S.  bene  merenti,  bene 
merito  de  se 

B.  P.  D.  bono  publico  datum. 

B.  Q.  bene  quiescat. 

B.  V.  bene  vale. 

BX.  ANOS.  VU.  ME.  VI.  DI. 
XVII.  vixit  annos  septem, 
menses  sex,  dies  decem  sep- 
tem. 

0.  B.  M.  conjugi  bene  merenti. 
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C.  B.  MF.  conjugi  bene  merenti 

fecit. 
CEKS.  PERP.  P.  P.,  vd  CENS. 

P.  P.  P.  censor  perpetuus, 

pater  patriae. 
COH.  I.  AFR.  C.  R.  cohors  prima 

africanorum  romanorum. 
C.  I.  0.  N.  B.  M.  F.  civium  illius 

omnium  nomine  bene   me- 
renti fecit. 
C.  K.  L.  C.  S.  L.  F.  C.  conjugi 

carissimo  loco  concesso  sibi 

libenter  fieri  curavit. 
C.  P.  T.  curavit  poni  titulum. 
C.   E.    civis   romanus ;    civium 

romanorum ;  curaverunt  re- 

fici. 

C.  S.  H.  S.  T.  T.  L.   communi 

sumptu   hseredum,    sit  tibi 
terra  levis 

D.  decimus,  decuria,  decurio, 
dedicavit,  dedit,  devotus, 
dies,  diis,  divus,  dominus, 
domo,  domus,  quinquagonta 

D.  C.  D.  P.  decuriones  colonise 

dederunt  publice. 
D.  D.  D.  S.  decreto  decurionum 

datum  sibi,  dono  dedit  de 

suo. 
D.  K.  OCT.  dedicatum  kalendis 

octobris. 
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D.  M.  ET.  M.  diis  manibus  et 

memoriffi. 
D.  N.   M.   E.    devotus  numini 

majestati  ejus. 
D.  0.  S.    Deo  Optimo  sacrum ; 

diis  omnibus  sacrum. 
D.  P.  P.  D.  D.  de  propria  pecu- 

nia  dedicaverunt,  de  pecunia 

publica  dono  dedit. 
D.  S.  F.  C.  H.  S.  E.  de  suo  faci- 

undum  curavit,  hie  situs  est. 

D.  T.  S.  P.  dedit  tumulum 
sumptu  proprio. 

E.  CYK.  erigi  curavit. 
EDV.P.  D.  eduliumpopulo  dedit. 
E.  E.  ex  edicto,  ejus  eetas. 

E.  H.  T.  N.  N.  S.  extenun  haere- 

dem  titulus  nostri  non  se- 

guitur. 
E.  I.  M.  G.  V.  ox  jure  manium 

consertum  voco. 
E.  S.  ET  LIB.  M.  E.  et  sibi  et 

libertismonumentum  erexit. 
E.  T.  F.  I.  S.  ex  testamento  fieri 

jussit  sibi. 

E,  V.  L.  S.  ei  votum  libens  solvit. 

FAC.  C.  faciundum  curavit. 

F.  C.  facere  curavit,  faciundum 

curavit,  fecit  conditorium, 
felix  constans,  fidei  com- 
missum,  fieri  curavit. 

F.  H.  F.  fieri  haeres  fecit,  fieri 
haeredes  feoerunt. 

F.  I.  D.  P.  S.  fieri  jussit  de  pe- 
cunia sua. 

F.  M.  D.  D.  D.  fecit  monuemn- 
turn  datum  decreto  decu- 
rionuuL 

F.  P.  D.  D.  L.  M.  fecit  publico 
decreto  decurionum  locum 
monumenti 


F.  Q.  Flamen  Quirinalis. 

F.  T.  C.  fieri  testamento  curavit. 

F.  V.  F.  fieri  vivens  fecit. 

G.  L.  genio  loci. 
G.  M.  genio  malo. 

G.  P.  K.  genio,  aeu  gloria  populi 

Eomani. 
G.  D.  gratis  datus,  vet  dedit. 
G.S.  genio  sacrum,  genio  senatus. 
G.  V.  S.    genio    urbis    sacrum, 

gratis  votum  solvit. 

H.  habet,  bile,  hastatus,   ba^res, 

hie,   homo,  honesta,   honor, 

bora,  horis,  hostis. 
H.  B.  M.  F.  basres  bene  merenti 

fecit.  FC.  faciundum  curavit. 
H.  C.  CV.   hie   condi   curavit  ; 

hoc  cinerarium  constituit 
H.  DD.   hasredes  dono  dedere; 

honori  domus  divinae. 
HE.  M.  F.  S.  P.   haeres  monu- 

mentum  fecit  sua  pecunia. 
HIO.  LOG.  HER.  N.  S. 
HIG.  LOG.  HER.  NON.  SEQ. 

hie  locus  hasredem  non  se- 

quitur. 
H.  L.  H.  N.  T.  hunc  locum  haeres 

non  teneat. 
H.  M.  AD.  H.  N.  T. . 
H.  M.  AD.  H.  N.  TRAN.  hoc 

monumentum    ad    haeredes 

non  transit. 
H.  N.  S.  N.  L.  S.  haeres  non  se- 

quitur   nostrum    locum  se- 

piilturae. 
HOG.  M.  H.  N.  F.  P.    hoc  mon- 
umentum    haeredes     nostri 

fecenint  ponere. 
H.  P.  G.  haeres  ponendum  cura- 
vit, hie  ponendum  curavit 
H.  P.  G.  L.  D.  D.  D.  haeres  pon- 
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endum  ouravit  loco,  dato 
decreto  decnrionnm. 
H.  8.  C.  P.  S.  hie  curavit  poni 
8eptdohruin,lioo  sepulchrum 
condidit  sua  pecunia,  hoc 
sihi  condidit  proprio  sumptii. 
H.  T.  V.  P.  hseres  titulum  vivus 
posnit,  hnnc  titulum  vivus 
posuit. 

L  AG.  in  agro. 
I.  C.  Judex  cognitionum. 
I.  D.  M.  inferis   diis  maledictis, 
Jovi  dec  magno. 

I.  F.  P.  LAT.   in  fronte  pedes 

latum. 

II.  V.  DD.  duumviris  dedicanti- 

bus. 
II.  VIR.  AVG.  duumviris  Angus- 

talis. 
II.  ViK.  COL.  duumvir  coloniae; 
11.  VIR,    I.    D.    duumver  juri 

dicundo. 
II.  VIR.  QQ.  Q.  RP.  0.  PEC. 

ALIMENT,  duumviro  quin- 

quennali    qusestori   respub- 

lic88  operum    pecuniaB  ali- 

mentariae. 
II L  VIR.  AED.  CER.  triumvir 

sedilis  oerealis. 
IIIL  V.  quatuor  viratus. 
Iin.  VIR.  A.  P.  F.  quatuor  viri 

argento,  vd    auro.   publico 

feriundo. 
IIIL    VIRBL    lOVR.    DEIC. 

quattuor  viri  juri  dicundo. 
innL  VIR.  QQ.  L  D.  sex  vir 

quinquennalis  juri  dicundo. 
IN.  AGP.  PXV.  IN.  F.  P.  XXV. 

in  agro  pedes  quindecim  in 

fronte  pedes  viginti  quinque. 
I.  O.  M.  D.  D.  SAC.  Jovi  optimo 

maximo  diis  deabns  sacrum. 


L  P.  indulgentissimo  patrono, 
innocentissimo  puero,  in 
pace,  jussit  poni. 

I.  S.  V.  P.  impensft  sak  vivus 
posuit,  seu  viri  posu^re. 

K.  B.  M.  oarissimsd,  vd  carissimo 

bene  merenti. 
K.  CON.  0.   carissinm  conjugi 

defunct89  ((Skxi^owra). 
K.  D.  calendis  decembris,  capite 

diminutus. 

L.  liberta. 

L.  B.  D.  M.  libens  bene  merito 
dicavit,  locum  bene  merenti 
dedit 

L.  F.  C.  libens  fieri  curavit,. 
libertis  faciendum  curavit, 
libertis  fieri  curavit,  locum 
fieri  curavit,  lugens  fieri 
curavit. 

LIB.  ANIM.  VOT.  libero  animo 
votum. 

L.  L.  FA.  Q.  L.  libertis  liber- 
tabus  familiisque  liberto- 
rum. 

L.  M.  T.  F.  J.  locum  monumenti 
testamento  fieri  jussit. 

LOC.  D.  EX.  D.  D.  locus  datus 
ex  decreto  decurionum. 

L.  P.  C.  D.  D.  D.  locus  public^ 
concessus  datus  decreto  de- 
curionum. 

L.  Q.  ET.  LIB.  libertisque  et 
libertabus. 

L.  XX.  N.  P.  sestertiis  viginti 
nummum  pendit. 

MAN.  IRAT.  H.   manes  iratos 

habeat. 
M.  B.   meraorie   bonsd,   merenti 

bene,  mulier  bona. 

2  c 
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M.  D.  M.  SACK,  magnas  deum 

matri  sacnim. 
MIL.  K.   PR.    militeB   cohortis 

pnetoriae. 
liL  P.  V.  millia  pafisns  qninque, 

monumentum  posuit  vivens. 

NAT.  ALEX,    natione   alexan- 

drinus. 
NB.  G.  nobili  genere. 
N.  D.  F.  E.  ne  de  famili&  exeat. 
N.  H.  V.  N.  AVG.  mmcnpavit 

hoc  votum  nnmini  Augusto. 
N.  N.  AVGG.  IMPP.  nostri  Au- 

gtiBti  imperatores. 
NON.  TRAS.  H.  L.  non  transilias 

hune  locum. 
N.  T.  M.   numini  tu  talari  mun- 

cipii. 
N.  V.  N.  D.  N.  P.  O.  neqne  ven- 

detarneque  donabitur  neqne 

pignori  obligabitur. 

OB.  HON.  AVG  VR.  ob  honorera 

augiiratfls. 

, , n.  VIR.  duumviratiis. 

O.  C.  ordo  clarissimus. 

O.  E.  B.  Q.  C.    ossa  ejus  bene 

quiescant  condita. 
O.  H.  I.  N.  R.  S.  F.    omnibus 

honoribus  in  republica  sua 

functus. 
O.  LIB.  LIB.    omnibus  libertis 

libertabus. 
O.  O.  ordo  optimus. 
OP.  DOL.  opus  doliare,  9€U  do- 

liatum. 

P.  B.  M.  patri,  seu  patrono,  seu 
posuit  bene  merenti. 

P.  C.  ET.  S.  AS.  D.  ponendum 
curavit  et  sub  asciA  dedi- 
cavit. 


PED.  Q.  BIN.  pedes  quadrati 
bini. 

P.  GAL.  prefectus  Gulliarum. 

PIA.  M.  H.  S.  E.  8.  T.  T.  L.  pia 
mater  hie  sita  est,  sit  tibi 
terra  levis. 

P.  M.  passus  mille,  patronns 
municipii,  pedes  mille,  plus 
minus,  pontrfex  maximns, 
post  mortem,  posuit  merenti, 
posuit  msBrens,  posuit  monu- 
mentum. 

P.  P.  pater  patrias,  pater  patra- 
tus,  pater  patrum,  patrono 
posuit,  pecunia  public^,  per- 
petuus populus,  posuit  prse- 
fectus,  pnetorio  pnepositus, 
propria  pecunia,  pro  por- 
tione,  pro  preetor,  publioe 
posuit,  publice  propositam. 

P.  Q.  E.  td  P.  Q.  EOR.  posterie 
que  eorum. 

P.  S.  D.  N.  pro  salute  domini 
nostri. 

P.  V.  S.  T.  L.  M.  posuit  Toto  sub- 
oepto  titiilum  libens  merito. 

Q.  E.  qusestor  canditatus. 

Q.  PR.  td  Q.  PROV.    quaegtor 

provinciae. 
Q.  R.  vd  Q.  RP.  quaestor  rei  pub- 

licae, 
Q.  V.  A.  III.  M.  II.  D.  V.  qui 

vel   quae    vixit    annos  tres, 

menses  duos,  dies  quinqne. 
Q.  V.  A.  P.  M.   qui  vixit  annos 

plus  minus. 

R.   G.    romana  oivitas ;   xomani 

cives. 
R.  N.  LONG.  P.  X.  retro  non 

longe  pedes  decem. 
ROM.    ET    AVG.    COM.   ASI. 
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Bomse  et  Augusto  communi- 
taies  AsisB. 

K.  P.  C.  republicae  causa,  re- 
publicsa  conservator,  repub- 
lics constituend»,  retro 
pedes  centum. 

R.  R.PROX.  CIPP.  P.  CLXXIIII 
rejectis  ruderibus  proximo 
cippum  pedes  centum  sep- 
tuaginta  quatuor. 

B.  S.  P.  requietorium  sibi  posuit. 

S.  sacellum,  sacrum,  scriptus, 
semis,  senatus,  sepulcbrum, 
sequitur,  serva,  sibi,  sin- 
gnli,  situs,  solvit,  stipen- 
dium. 

S.  uncia. 

S.  centuria. 

S.  semuncia. 

SB.  sibi,  sub. 

S.  D.  D.  simul  dederunt,  vd 
dedicaverunt. 

S.  ET.  L.  L.  P.  E.  sibi  et  libertis 
libertabus  posteris  ejus. 

8.  F.  S.  sine  frande  sua. 

SGN.  signum. 

S.  M.  P.  I.  sibi  monumentum 
poni  jussit. 

SOLO.  PVB.  S.  P.  D.  D.  D.  solo 
publico  sibi  posuit  dato 
decreto  decurionum. 

S.  P.  C.  sua  pecunia  constituit, 
sumptu  proprio  curavit. 

S.  T.  T.  L.  sit  tibi  terra  levis. 

S.  V.  L.  D.  sibi  vivens  locum 
dedit 

TABVL.  P.  H.  C.  tabularius  pro- 
yinciaa  Hispaniee  citeriorin. 


T.  C.   testamento  constituit,  vel 

curavit. 
T.  T.  F.  V.  titulum  testamentum 

fieri  voluit. 

V.  C.  P.  V.  vir  clarissimus  pne- 

fectus  urbi. 
V.  D.  P.  8.  vivens  dedit  propria 

sumptu,   vivens  de  pecunia 

sua. 

V.  E.  D.  N.  M.  Q.  E.  vir  egregius 

dovotus     numini    raajestati 
que  ejus. 

VI.  ID.  SEP.  sexto  idus  septem- 
bris. 

VII.  VIR.   EPUL.    septem  vir 
epulonum. 

V.  L.  A.  S.  votum  libens  animo 

solvit. 
VO.  DE.  vota  decennalia. 
V.  S.  A.  L.  P.  voto  suscepto  animo 

libens  posuit. 
V.  V.  C.  C.  viri  clarissimi. 
VX.  B.  M.  F.  H.  S.  E.  S.  T.  T.  L. 

uxor  bene  merenti  fecit,  hie 

situs  est,  sit  tibi  terra  levis. 

X.  mille. 

X.  ANNALIB.  decennalibus. 

X.  IIII.  K.  F.    decimo   quarto 

kalendis  februarii. 
X.  VIR.  AGR  DAND.  ADTR. 

IVO.  decem  vir  agris  dandis 

attribuendis  judicandis. 
XV.  VIR.  SAO.FAC.  quindeoem- 

vir  sacris  faciendis. 
XXX.  P.  IN.  F.  triginta  pedes 

in  fronte. 
XXX.  S.  S.  trigesimo  stipendio 

sepultus. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  KOMAN  INSCRIPTIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

Inscripticn  on  DuUtan  Column,     u.c.  493.     B.C.  261. 

C.  BILIOS.  M.  F.  COS.  ADVORSOM.  CARTACINIENSEIS.  EN.  SICELIAD. 
REM.  CEHENS.  ECESTANOS.  COCNATOS.  POPLI.  ROMANI.  ARTISVMAD 
OBSEDUONED.  EXEMET.  LECIONEIS.  CARTACINIENSEIS.  OUNEIS. 
MAXIMOSQVE.  MACISTRATOS.  LVCAES.  BOVEBOS.  RiXICTEIS 
NOVEM.  CASTREIS.  EXFOCIONT.  MACELAM.  MOENITAM.  VRBEM 
PVCNANDOD.  CEPET.  ENQVE.  EODEM.  MACESTRATOD.  PROSPERE 
REM.    NAVEBOS.   MARId    CONSOL.    PRIMOS.    CESET.    RESMECOSQVE 

clasesqve.  na vales  primos.  ornavet.  paraetqve  diebos.  lx 
cvmqve  ei8.  navebvs  claseis.  poenicas.  0mni8.  paratasqve 
bvmas.  copias  cartaciniensts.  praesented.  maxvmod 
dictatored.  olorom.  in  altod  marid.  pvcnandod.  vicet 
xxxqve:  naveis.  cepet.  cvm.  socieis.  septemresmomqve  dvcis 
qvinresmosqve.      thiresmosqve.     naveis.     xx.     depreset 

avrom.  captom.  nvmei.  (d  cd  cd  dcc. 

arcbntom.  captom.  praeda.  nvmei.  cccloqo  c. 

ORAVE  CAPTOM. AES  CCCloOO  CCClpOD  CCCloOO  CCCl003  CCCloOO  COCloOO 

ccclooo  cocIoDo  cccloooccclooo  cccloao  cccIdoo  cccIooo  cccIooo 
ccclooo  cccIooo  cccIooo  cccIooo  cccIooo  cccIooo  cccIooo  pondod 

TRIOMPOQVE  NAVALED.  PRAEDAD.  POPLOM.  ROMANOM.  DONA  VET 
CAPTIVOS.  CARTACINIENSEIS,  INCENVOS.  DVXET.  ANTE.  CVROM 
PRIMOSQVE.  CONSOL.  DE.  SICELEIS.  CLASEQVE  CARTACINIEN8EOM 
TRIOMPAVET.  EAROM.  REROM.  ERCO.  B.P.Q.B.  EI.  HANCE.  COLVMNAM.  P. 

In  more  modem  orthograpliy. 

C.  DVILIVS.  M.  F.  COS.  ADVERSVS.  OARTHAGINIENSES. 
IN.  SICILIA.  EEM.  GERENS.  EGESTANOS.  GOGNATOS. 
POPVLI.  KOMANT  ARCTISSIMA  OBSIDIONE.  EXEMIT. 
LEGIONES.  CARTHAG  IN  TENSES.  OMNES.  MAXIMOSQVE 
MAGISTRATUS  ELEPHANT  IS  RELICTIS  NOVEM.  CAS- 
TRIS.  EFFVGERVNT.  MACELLAM  MUNITAM  VRBEM. 
PVGNANDO.  CEPIT.  INQVE.  EODEM.  MAGISTRATV.  PROS- 
PERE REM.  NAVIBVS.  MART.  CONSVL.  PRIMUS.  GESSIT. 
REMIGISQVE  OLASSESQVE.  NAVALES.  PRIMVS.  ORXA- 
VIT.  PARAVITQVE  DIEBVS.  LX.  CVMQVE.  IIS.  NAVIBVS 
CLASSES.  PVNTCAS  OMNES  PARATASQVE  SVMMAS. 
COPIAS.  CARTTIAGINIENSES.  PRAESENTE.  MAXIMO.  DTC- 
TATORE  ILLORVM.  IN.  ALTO.  MART.  PVGNANDO  VICIT 
XXXQVE  NAVES.  CEPIT.  CVM.  SOCIIS.  SEPTIREMEMQVE. 
DVCIS.  QVINQVEREMEMQVE.  TRIREMESQVE.  NAVEa  XX. 
DEPRESSIT. 
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AVRVM.  GAPTVM.  NVMMI.  III.  M.  DCO. 

AEGENTVM.  CAPTVM.  PRAEDA.  NVMMI.  C.  M.  C. 

GRAVE  CAPTVM.  AES.  XXI.  C.  M.  PONDO. 
TRIVMPHOQVE.  NAVALI.  PRAEDA.  POPVLVM.  ROMANVM. 
DONAVIT.  CAPTIVOS.  CARTHAGINIENSES.  INGENVOS 
DVXIT.  ANTE.  CVRRVM  PRIMVSQVE.  CONSVL.  DE. 
SICVLIS.  CLASSEQ.  CARTHAGINIENSIVM.  TRIVMPHAVIT. 
EARVM.  RERVM.  ERGO.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  EI.  HANCE.  COLVM- 
NAM.  P. 

Capitol, 


Inacriptum  on  the  Sarcophngua  of  L.  Scipio  BarbcUuSy  great-grandfaiher 
of  Scipio  Africanus.     Consul  V.C,  465.     b.c.  297. 

CORNELIVS.    LVCIVS.     SCIPIO.     BARBATVS.    GNAIVOD. 

PATRE 
PPOGNATVS.  FOKTIS.  VIR.  SAPIENSQVE.  QVOIVS.  FORMA. 

VIRTVTEI.  PARISVMA 
FVIT.    CONSOL.    CENSOR.    AIDILIS.    QVEI.    FVIT.  APVD. 

VOS.  TAVRASIA.  CISAVNA. 
SAMNIO.  CEPIT.  SVBIGIT.  OMNE.  LOVCANA.  OPSIDESQV. 

ABDOVCIT. 

Vatican. 


On  the  tomb  of  Lucius  Scipioy  son  of  Sc,  Barbaius.     Consul  V.C. 

B.  C.  i«0«7. 

HONC.  OINO.  PLOIRVME.  CONSENTIONT.  R 
DVONORO.  OPTVMO.  FVISE.  VIRO 
LVCIOM.  SCIPIONE.  FILIOS.  BARBATI. 
CONSOL.  CENSOR.  AIDILIS.  HIC.  FVET.  A. 
HEC.  CEPJT.  CORSICA.  ALERIAQVE.  VRBE 
DEDET.  TEMPESTATIBVS.  AIDE.  MERETO. 

According  to  the  Augustan  orthograph}'. 

HVNC.  VNVM.  PLVRIML  CONSENTIVNT  ROMJS 
BONORVM  OPTIMVM.  FVISSE.  VIRVM 
LVCIVM.  SCIPIONEM.  FILIVS.  BARBATI. 
CONSVL.  CENSOR.  iEDILIS.  HIC.  FVIT. 
inc.  CEPIT  CORSICAM.  ALERIAMQVEVRBEM 
DEDIT  TEMPESTATIBVS.  JEDEM.  MERITO. 
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Epitaph  of  SyphaXf  kiyig  of  Numidiaj  who  was  brought  to  Italy  by  Sciyio 

Africanus,  to  grace  his  triumph^  B.C.  203. 

SYPHAX.  NVMIDIAE.  REX. 

A.  SC.  PIONE.  AFBC.  IVB.  BEL.  CAVSA. 

ROM.  IN.  RIVMPH.  SVMORNV. 

CAPTIVS.  PERDVCTVS. 

INTIBVRTINO.  TERRI.  RELEGATV. 

SYAMQSERVIT-V-INANIREVOL 

SVPREM.  B.  CLAVSIT 

ETATIS,  ANN.  XLVIII.  M.  VI.  B.  XI 

CAITIVITS.  V.  OBRVT 

P.  C.  SCPIO.  CONDITOSEPVL. 

It  may  bo  written  at  length  in  the  following  manner  : 

SYPHAX.  NVMIDIAE.  REX. 

A.  SCIPIOXE.  AFRICANO.  IVRIS.  BELLI.  CAVSA. 

ROMAM.  IN  TRIVMPHVM.  SVVM.  ORNANDVM. 

CAPTIVVS  PERDVCTVS 

IN.  TIBVRTINORVM.  TERRIS.  RELEGATVS 

8VAMQVE.  SERVITVTEM.  IN.  ANIMO.  REVOLVEXS. 

SVPREMAM.  DIEM.  CLAVSIT. 

iETATIS.  ANNO.  XLVIIL  MENSE.  VL  DIE  XI 

CAPTIVITATIS.  VL  OBRVTVS 

P.  C.  SCIPIONE.  CONDITORE.  SEPULCRL 

Valican. 

Epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  C,  PdbUcius  Btbulus.  According  to  Burton  he 
was  probably  grandson  of  the  C,  Pcbl.  Bibulus,  who  was  tribune  in  v.a  544. 
This  would  fix  the  date  of  the  monument  about  630  u.a,  123  B.a 

C.  POBLICIO.  L.  F.  BIBVLO.  AED.  PL.  HONORIS 

VIRTVTISQVE.  CAVSSA.  SENATVS 

COXSVLTO.  POPVLIQVE.  IVSSV.  LOCVS. 

MOXVMEXTO.  QVO.  IPSE.  POSTERIQVE 

EI  VS.  INFERRENTVR.  PVBLICE.  DATVS.  EST. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 


Inner iption  of  Augustus,  on  his  restoration  of  the  Aqua  JuHa,  B.C.  34. 

IMP.  CAESAR.  DiVl.  IVLl.  F.  A  VG  VST  VS. 

POXTIFEX  MAXIMVS.  COS.  Xll. 

TRIBVNIC.  POTEST.  XIX.  IMP.  XIllI. 

RIVOS.  AQVAR\TM.  OMXIVM.  REFECIT. 

Chi  the  Porta  St.  Lorenzo,     Borne. 
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On  the  arch  of  Titm,     a.d.  82. 

SENATVS.  POPVLVSQVE.  ROMANVS 

DIVO.  TITO.  DIVI.  VESPASIANI.  R 

VESPASIANO.  AVGVSTO. 

Another  inscription  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  arch. 

IMP.  TITO.  CAESARI.  DIVL  VESPASIANI.  F. 

VESPASIANO.  AVG.  PONTIFICI.  MAXIMO 

TRIB.  POT.  X.  IMP.  XVII.  COS.  VIII.  P.  P. 

PRINCIPL  SVO.  S.  P.  Q.  R 

QVOD.  PRAECEPTIS.  PATRIS.  CONSILIISQVE.  ET. 

AVSPICIIS.  GENTEM.  IVDAEORVM.  DOMVIT.  ET. 

VRBEM.  HIEROSOLYMAM.  OMNIBVS.  ANTE.  SE 

DVCIBVS.   REGIBVS.   GENTIBVSQVE.  AVT.  FRVSTRA 

PETITAM.  AVT.  OMNINO.  INTENTATAM.  DELEVIT. 


On  the  column  of  Trajan,     a.d.  115. 

SENATVS.  POPVLVSQVE.  ROMANVS. 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVI.  NERVAE.  F. 

TRAIANO.  AVG.  GERM.  DACICO.  PONT 

MAXIMO.  TRIB.  POT.  XVII.  IMP.  VI.  COS.  VI.  P.  P. 

AD.  DECLARANDVM.  QVANTAE.  ALTITVDTNIS 

MONS.  ET.  LOCVS.  TANTIS.  OPERIBVS.  SIT.  EGESTVS. 


On  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.     a.d.  205. 

IMP.    CAES.    LVCIO.    SEPTIMIO.    M.    FIL.    SEVERO.    PIO. 

PEPTINACI.  AVG.  PATRI.  PATRIAE.  PARTHICO.  ARA- 

BICO.  ET 
PARTHICO.  ADIABENICO.  PONTIFIC.  MAXIMO.  TRIBVNIC. 

POTEST.  XI.  IMP.  XI.  COS.  III.  PROCOS.  ET 
IMP.  CAES.  M.   AVRELIO.  L.  FIL.  ANTONINO.  AVG.  PIO. 

FELICL  TRIBVNIC.  POTEST.  VI.  COS.  PROCOS.  P.  P. 
OPTBIIS.  FORTISSBIISQVE.  PRINCIPIBVS. 
OB.  REM.  PVBLICAM.  RESTITVTAM.   IMPERIVMQVE.  PO- 

PVLL  ROMANI.  PROPAGATVM 
INSIGNIBVS.    VIRTVTIBVS.    EORVIVI.    DOMI.    FORISQVE. 

SEXATVS  POPVLVSQVE.  ROMANVS. 

The  words  opiimis  fortissimisqvk  piuncipjbvs  were  substituted  by 
Caracalla,  after  he  had  put  his  brother  Geta  to  death  a.d.  213,  for 
the  original  words  p.  sKpr.  lvc.  fil.  getak.  nobiliss.  caesari. 
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On  the  arch  of  OalUemu.    a.d.  260. 

GALLIENO.  CLEMENTISSIMO,  PBINCIPL 

CVIVS.  INYICTA.  VIETVa 

SOLA.  PIETATE.  SVPERATA.  EST. 

ET.  SALONINAE.  SANCTISSIMAE.  AVG. 

M.  AVRELIVS.  VICTOK. 

DEDICATISSIMVS. 

J^VMINI.  MAIESTATIQVE 

EOBVlSt. 


On  the  arch  of  ConttanUne,  erected  on  hie  victory  over  MaxetUi\ 

A.D.  312. 

IMP.  CAES.  FL.  CONSTANTINO.  MAXIMO. 

P.  F.  AVGVSTO.  S.  P.  Q.  R 
QVOD.  INSTINCTV.  DIVINITATIS.  MENT1& 

MAGNITVDINE.  CVM,  EXEROITV.  SVO 

TAM.  DE.  TYRANNO.  QVAM.  DR  OMNL  EIYS 

FACTIONE.  VNO.  TEMPORE.  JVSTI& 

BEMPUBLICAM.  VLTVS.  EST.  ARMIS. 

ARCVM.  TRIVMPHIS.  INSIGNEM.  DICAVIT. 


Epiiaphs. 

M.  ABRIVS.  DIOMEDES 

SIBI.  SVIS.  MEMORIAE. 

M AGISTER.  PAG.  AVG.  FELIC.  SVBYRB. 


M.  ALLEIO.  LVCCIO.  LIBELLAE.  PATBI.  AEDILI 
II.  VIB.  PBAEFECTO.  QYINQ.  ET.  M.  ALLEIO.  LIBELLAE.  F. 
DECVBIONL  VJXIT.  ANNIS.  XVU.  LOCVa  MONVMENTI 
PVBLICE.  DATVS.  EST.   ALLEIA.  M.   F.   DECIMILLA.  SA- 

CERDOS 
PVBLICA.   CEBEBIS.   FACIENDVM.   CVBAVIT.   VIBO.   ET. 

FILIO.  Powpeu. 
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NAEVOLEIA.  I.  LIB.  TYCHE.  SIBL  ET 

C.  MVNATIO.  FAVSTO.  AVG.  ET.  PAGANO. 

CVI.  DECVRIONES.  CONSENSV.  POPVLI 

BISELLIVM.  OB.  MERITA.  EIVS.  DECREVERVNT 

HOC.    MONIMENTVM.    NAEVOLEIA.    TYCHE.    LIBERTIS. 

SVIS. 
LIBERTABVSQ.  ET.  C.  MVNATI.  FAVSTI.  VIVA.  FECIT. 

Pompett. 


M.  PORC.  M.  F. 

EX.  DEC.  DECRETO. 

IK.  FRONTEM.  P.  XXV. 

IN.  AGRO.  PED.  XXV.  F<mpeii, 


IVLIA.  ALPINVLA 

HIC.  lACEO 

INFELICIS  PATRIS  INFELIX  PROLES 

DEAE.  AVENTIAE.  SACERDOS 

EXORARE  PATRIS.  NECEM.  NON.  POTVI 

MALE.  MORI.  IN.  FATLS.  ILLE.  ERAT 

VIXL  ANNOS.  XXIII 

*'  I  know  of  no  human  composition  so  affecting  as  this,  nor  a 
history  of  deeper  interest." — Byron, 


D.  M. 

DASVMIAE.  SOTERIDL  LI 

BERTAE.  OPTIMAE.  ET.  CON 

IVGL  SANCTISSIMAE.  BENE 

MER.  FEC.  L.  DASVMIVS.  CAL 

LISTVS.  CVM.  QVA.  VIX.  AN 

XXXV.  SINE.  VLLA.  QVE 

RELLA.  OPTANS.  VT.  IPSA 

SIBI.  POTIVS.  SVPERSTES.  FV. 

ISSET.  QVAM.  SE.  SIBI.  SVPER 

STITEM.  RELIQVISSET. 

On  a  cippus  in  the  British  Museum, 
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DIIS.  MANIBVS 
CLAVDIAE.  PISTES. 
PKIAIVS.  CONIVGI 
OPTViMAE.  SAXCTAE 
ET.  PIAE.  BENEMERITAE 
NOX.  AEQVOS.  PARCAE.  STATVISTIS.  STAMINA.  VITAE 
TAM.  BEXE.  COMPOSITOS.  POTVISTIS.  SEDE.  TEXERE 
AMISS  A.  EST.  COXIVXX.  CVR.  EGO.  ET.  Il^SE.  MOROR. 
SL  FELIX.  ESSEM.  PISTE.  MEA.  VIVERE.  DEBVIT 
TRISTIA.  COXTIGERVX.  QVI.  AMISSO.  COXIVGE.  VIVO 
XIL.    EST.    TAM.    MISERVM.    QVAM.    TOTAM.    PERDERE. 

VITAM. 
XEC.    VITAE.     XASCI.     DVRA.    PEREGISTIS.    CRVDELIA 

PEXSA.  SORORES. 
RVPTAQVE.  DEFICIVXT.  IN.  PRIMO.  MVXERE.  FVSI 
O.   XIMIS.    IXIVSTAE.   TER.    DEXOS.    DARE.    MVNV&    IN. 

AXXOS 
DEC^EPTVS.  GRAVIVS.  FATVM.  SIC.  PRESSIT.  EGESTAS. 
DVM.  VITAM.  TVLERO  PRIMVS.  PISTES.  LVGEA.  COXIV- 
GIVM. 

OaUeria  Lapidaria,     Vaiiccm. 


D.  M. 

OTTEDIAE.  ZMYRXAE.  COXIVG.  B.  M.  Q.  V.  ANN  XVI 

M.  VIII.  C.  SALVIVS.   ABASCANTVS.  FECIT.  ET.  SIBI.  ET 

SVIS.  POSTERISQVE.  EORVM 
HIC.  TACEO  IXFELIX  ZMYRNA.  PVELLA.  TENEBRIS 
QVAE.  ANXOS.  AETATIS.  AGEXS.  SEX.  ET.  DECEMEXSI- 

BVS.  OCTO 
AM  IS  I.  LVCEM.  AXIMAM.  ET.  RAPVERVXT  FATA  INIQVA. 
(^ASTIOR  VT  PROBIOR  SERVATIOR  VLLA  MARITO 
TE  PRECOR  HOC.  QVI  RELEGES.  SI  PIETAS  HABETVLLA. 
LOCVM. 

SIC.  SIMILE  TITVLVM TIS  XOX  SCRIBERET  OSSIS 

DISCEDEXS  DIG  ZMYRNA.... E  ITERVM  TERET  ' 

IX... 

GaUeria  Lapidaria.     Vaiicau. 
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VITRIA.  PHRYNE.  VIXIT.  TEKSENOS.  ANNOS 
GAR  A  MEIS.  VIXI  SVBITO  FATALE.  RAPINA 
FLORENTEM.  VITA.  SVSTVLIT.  ATRA.  DIES 
OC.    TVMVLO.   NVNC.    SVM.    CINERES.    SIMVL.   NAMQVE. 

SACRATI 
PER.  MATREM.  CARAM.  SVNT.  POSITIQVE.  MEI 
QVOS.    PIVS.    8AEPE.    COLIT.    FRATER.     CONIVNXQVE. 

PVELLAE 
ATQVE.  OBITVM.  NOSTRVM.  FLETIBVS.  VSQVE.  LVGENT 
DI.  MANES.  ME.  VNVM.  RETINETE.  VT.  VIVERE.  POSSINT 
QVOS.  SEMPER  COLVI.  VIVA.  LIBENTE.  ANIMO 
VT.    SI  NT.  QVI.    CINERES.    NOSTROS.   BENE.    FLORIBVS. 

SERTI 
SAEPE.  ORNENT.  DICAT.  SIT.  MIHI.  TERRA  LEVIS. 

GaUeria  Lapidaria.     Vatican. 


CHBISTIAN  INSCRIPTIONS. 

As  Christian  inscriptions  form  a  portion  of  Roman  inscriptions, 
being  contemporaneous  and  in  the  same  language,  we  have  thought 
fit  to  introduce  here  a  short  notice  of  them. 

Christian  inscriptions  form  a  separate  class.  They  are  all  funereal , 
and  are  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  catacombs,  or  subtentinean 
cemeteries*  of  the  early  Christians  in  Rome.     They  are  character- 

*  The  word  cemetery  is  derived  from  xotA^aTT^ptoi^,  "a  sleeping  place,"  hence 
the  frequent  formulsB  in  the  Ohristian  epitaphs,  "  dormit  in  pace/'  he  sleeps  in 
peace ;  "  donnitio  Elpidis,"  the  sleeping  place  of  Elpis ;  "  cubiculum  Aureliaa," 
the  sleeping  chamber  of  Aurelia.  The  term  catacomb  was  applied  to  these  sub- 
terraoean  cemeteries  at  a  much  later  period.  The  practice  of  subterranean  burial 
among  the  early  Ohristians  was  cvilently  derived  from  the  Jowisli  custom  of 
burying  the  dead  in  ozcavated  sepulchres,  and  thus  may  have  been  adopted  by  the 
early  Jewish  converts.  The  Roman  Jews  had  a  very  early  catacomb  of  their  own, 
in  the  Monte  Verde,  contiguous  to  their  place  of  abode,  in  the  Trasteverine  quarter 
of  Rome.  This  subterranean  mode  of  sepulture  is  undoubtedly  of  Egyptian  origin. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  early  Christians  used  for  their  burial  places  the 
excavations  made  by  the  Romans  for  procuring  stone  and  cement  for  building 
purposes.  This  is  an  erroneous  view.  Recent  geological  observations  on  the  soil 
of  the  Agro-Bomano  have  shown  that  tlie  surface  of  the  Campagna  consists  of 
volcanic  rocks  of  different  natures  and  ages.  Tbe  earliest  of  the  series,  the  tu& 
lithoide,  was  constantly  employed  from  the  earliest  ages  in  the  buildings  of  the 
city,  as  attested  by  the  massive  blocks  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  tabularium  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  walls  of  Romulus ;  the  second,  or  tufa  granolaro,  which  though  it 
has  just  consistency  enough  to  retain  tlie  form  given  to  it  by  the  excavator,  cannot 
be  hewn  or  cxtracteil  in  blocks ;  and  the  puzzolana,  wliich  lias  been  extensively 
uM  in  all  ages  for  mortar  or  lioraan  cement    The  tu&  lithoide  and  the  puzzolana 
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ised  by  symbols  and  formula)  pcKsoliar  to  the  Ghristian  creed ;  the 
idea  of  another  life,  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  tusnally  prevails  in 
them. 

The  symbols  found  in  connection  with  the  funereal  inscriptions  are 
of  three  kinds ;  the  larger  proportion  of  these  refer  to  the  profession 
of  Christianity,  its  doctrines  and  its  graces.  A  second  class,  of  a 
partly  secular  description,  only  indicate  the  trades  of  the  deceased ; 
and  the  remainder  represent  proper  names:  thus  a  lion  must  be 
read  as  a  proper  name,  Leo^  an  ass,  Onager^  a  dragon — 
>v  r)>  Dracontius.  Of  the  first  kind  the  most  usually  met  with 
jk^  is' the  monogram  of  Christ.*  The  other  symbols  gene- 
'^  I  ^  rally  in  use  are  the  ship,  the  emblem  of  the  church,  the 
fish  (tx^»  containing  the  initials  of  Irjaov^  Xptoro?  Stau 
Yios  liumfp)  the  emblem  of  Christ.  The  palm,  the  sjnnbol  of  martyr- 
dom. The  anchor  represented  hope  in  immortality  ;  the  dove,  peace ; 
the  stag  reminded  the  faithful  of  the  pious  aspiration  of  the 
Psalmist ;  the  horse  was  the  emblem  of  strength  in  the  faith ;  the 
hunted  hare,  of  persecution ;  the  peacock  and  the  phoenix  stood  for 
signs  of  the  resurrection.  Christ  as  the  good  pastor  and  the  A — Q 
of  the  Apocalypse  were  also  introduced  in  the  epitaplis.  Even 
personages  of  the  pagan  mythology  were  introduced,  which  the 
Christians  employed  in  a  concealed  sense,  as  Orpheus,  enchanting  the 
wild  beasts  with  the  music  of  his  lyre,  was  the  secret  s3*mbol  of 
Christ  as  the  civilizer  of  men  leading  all  nations  to  the  faith.  Ulysses, 
fastened  to  the  mast  uf  his  ship,  was  suj)posed  to  present  some  faint 
rebemblance  to  the  crucifixion. 

The  most  usual  written  formula)  are  H.  R.  J.  P.  hie  requiescat  in 


were  thus  alone  used  for  building  purposes  by  the  Romans,  and  the  catacombs  aro 
uerer  found  excavated  in  these.  The  catacombs  were  hewn  only  in  the  tnfii 
gpnanolare,  and  were  consequently  excavated  expressly  for  burials  by  the  early 
Christians.  The  Christian  architects  carefully  avoided  the  massive  strata  of  the 
tufa  lithoide,  and  we  believe  it  is  ascertained  that  all  the  known  catacombs 
are  driven  exclusively  along  the  courses  of  the  tufa  granolare.  With  equal  care 
these  subterranean  engineers  avoided  the  layers  of  puzzolana,  which  would  have 
rendered  their  work  insecure,  and  iu  which  no  permanent  roek  tomb  could  have 
been  constructed.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  curious  fact,  that  in  making  the  cata> 
combs  the  excavators  carefully  avoided  the  strata  of  hard  stone  and  the  strata  of 
soft  stone,  used  respectively  for  building  and  for  mortar,  and  selected  that  oounse 
of  medium  hardness  which  was  best  adapted  to  tlieir  peculiar  purpose. — Edinburgh 
Review,  CXX. 

*  This  monogram  is  not  of  Christian  origin.  It  was  probably  only  adopted  by 
the  Christians,  as  it  occurs  on  coins  of  Probus,  who  was  not  a  Christian,  and  in 
inscriptions  anterior  to  Christianity.  It  was  not  in  received  use  among  the  Chris- 
tians until  the  time  of  Constautine.  The  cross,  alone,  is  found  as  an  ornamental 
device  in  Egyptian  paintings,  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
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pace,  BONAE.  MEMOBIAE.  The  following  are  also  sometimes 
met  with ;  anima  sancta  salve,  bibas  (Tivas)  in  Christo,  and  all  those 
in  which  the  name  of  Christ  or  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  are 
expressed :  gratia  plena ;  innox  et  dnlcis,  nobile  deciis ;  Eere,  Xere 
(for  the  Greek  Xoijpc) ;  lux  vivas  in  Deo ;  pax  tecum  sit ;  pudicee 
feminse,  quiescas  in  pace  ;  qui  in  meum  Deum  credidit :  recessit  in 
somno  pacis ;  recorditur  illius  Deus ;  Spiritus  tuus  in  pace  ;  servus 
Dei  fidelis ;  vive  in  cetemo ;  zezes  (vivas)  pie  zezes  (pie  vivas). 
The  pagan  D.  M.  was  also  retained  by  the  Christians  in  the  earlier 
ages.  When  Christianity  was  established  on  securer  foundations,  im- 
precations and  anathemas  i^ainst  any  person  who  should  violate  the 
tombs,  were  also  employed  in  the  inscriptions.  These  formnlad  are 
sometimes  found — male  pereat  insepultus ;  jaceat  non  resurgat,  cum 
Juda  partem  habeat,  se  quis  sepulchrum  hunc  violaverit ;  set  mali- 
dictus  et  in  perpetuum  anathemate  constrictus. 

In  classifying  the  Homan  inscriptions,  M.  de  Eossi  has  adopted 
the  following  divisions :  The  first  comprises  those  inscriptions  only 
which  contain  some  express  note  of  time,  and  are  therefore  sus- 
ceptible of  exact  chronological  arrangement.  The  second  comprises 
the  select  inscriptions,  viz. :  first,  sacred  and  historical  ones,  and 
next  those  which,  either  by  testimony,  by  forms,  or  by  symbols, 
illustrate  the  doctrines,  the  worship,  or  the  morals  of  the  Christians. 
The  third,  the  purely  topographical,  assigning  each  inscription  its 
proper  place  among  the  ancient  localities  of  Rome.  This  comprises 
also  inscriptions  of  unknown  or  uncertain  locality,  as  well  as  in- 
scriptions of  spurious  origin  or  doubtful  authenticity.* 

In  considering  the  chronological  arrangements  of  Christian  in- 
scriptions, it  is  important  to  keep  in  view  that  in  the  earlier  cen- 
turies the  Christians  kept  note  of  time  either  by  the  years  of  the 
bishop,  or  by  some  of  the  civil  forms  which  prevailed  in  the  various 
countries  in  which  they  resided.  In  Home  the  common  date  was 
that  of  the  consular  year.  The  common  use  of  the  Christian  era 
as  a  note  of  time  began,  as  is  well  known,  later  than  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, at  which  M.  de  Eossi's  series  terminates.  In  M.  de  Rossi's 
collection  one  inscription  bears  date  from  the  year  1&7  a.d.,  and 
another  from  111.  Of  the  period  from  the  yoax  204,  in  which  the 
next  inscription  with  a  date  occurs,  till  the  peace  of  the  church  in 
312,  twenty-eight  dated  inscriptions  have  been  found ;  after  the 
peace  of  the  church  the  number  of  dated  inscriptions  increases 
rapidly.  Between  the  accession  of  Constantino  and  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  his  collection  contains  460  dated  inscriptions,  and 
the  fifth  century  presents  about  the  same  number ;  but  in  the  sixth, 

♦  Eflinburgh  R4?Tiew,  CXX. 
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the  namber  again  declines,  that  century   producing  little  more 

than  200. 

In  those  cases  where  no  note  of  time  is  marked,  M.  de  Hossi  has 
availed  himself  of  other  chronological  indications  and  tests,  fonnded 
on  the  language,  on  the  style,  on  the  names,  and  on  the  material 
execution  of  the  inscription,  in  determining  the  date.  Out  of  the 
11,000  extant  Boman  inscriptions  anterior  to  the  seventh  century, 
M.  de  Bossi  finds  chronological  evidence  of  the  date  of  no  fewer 
than  1374. 

One  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  these  inscriptions  is  the  frequent 
disregard  of  the  usual  rules  of  grammar,  and  the  tendency  to  the 
corruption  of  words,  as  "  cum  uxorem  suam,"  "  cum  quem,"  "  pro 
caritatem,"  "  santa  "  for  *'  sancta,"  "  sexes  "  for  "  sexies,"  "  posuete  " 
for  "  posuit,"  "  iscribit "  for  "  scribit."  We  find  also  the  cockney 
aspirate  and  its  contrary  anticipated  in  their  inscriptions ;  as 
HossA  (ossa),  HoRDiNE,  HocTOBRBS,  Heterna,  and  00  for  hoc,  ic 
for  hie.  The  letters  also  of  these  inscriptions  are  usually  very 
irregular.  They  are  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  in  height, 
coloured  in  the  incision  with  a  pigment  resembling  Venetian  red. 
The  sense,  too,  of  the  inscriptions  is  not  always  very  obvious.  An 
extreme  simplicity  of  language  and  sentiment  is  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  inscriptions.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
exaggerated  examples  of  the  opposite  st^'le  are  occasionally  met 
with. 

Another  peculiarity  in  these  Christian  inscriptions  is  the  disuse 
of  the  three  names  usually  assumed  by  the  Bomans.  M.  de  Bossi 
has  given  twenty  inscriptions  with  the  names  complete,  prior  to 
Constantine.  Of  these,  no  fewer  than  seventeen  have  prenomina, 
whereas  after  Constantino  prenomina  may  be  said  entirely  to  dis- 
appear. The  gentile  name  was  displaced  by  new  forms  terminating 
in  ntiuSy  as  Lactantantius,  Crescentius.  The  names  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  later  centuries  are  usually  fanciful  appellations,  as  numsy 
€XmSf  ayairrff  Decentia,  Prudentia,  Dignitas,  Idonitas,  Benatus,  Re- 
demptus,  Projeotus ;  or  self-abasing  appellations,  as  Stercorius,  Con- 
tumeliosus.  Compound  names  are  also  found,  Deus  dedit,  Servus 
Dei,  Adeodatus,  Quod  Deus  vult  In  general,  the  Christians  took  the 
names  of  their  saints,  sometimes  they  retained  their  pagan  names, 
such  as  Afrodisius,  Mercurius.  They  assumed  also  the  names  of 
animals,  as  Leo,  Onager,  Ursa,  Ursula. 

At  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Boman  catacombs,  the  whole 
body  of  known  Christian  inscriptions  coUect-ed  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  fell  far  short  of  a  thousand  in  number.  Of  these,  too,  not  a 
single  one  was  of  subterranean  origin,  and  not  dated  earlier  than 
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553  A.D.  At  present  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  Eome  alone,  and 
anterior  to  the  sixth  century,  considerably  exceed  11,000.  They 
have  been  carefully  removed  from  the  cemeteries,  and  are  now 
classified  by  Cavalier  de  Eossi,  previous  to  their  being  fixed  in  the 
walls  of  the  Christian  museum,  recently  formed  by  order  of  Pius  IX., 
in  the  Lateran  Palace.  A  large  number  of  these  inscriptions 
are  also  inserted  in  the  walls  of  the  Qalleria  Lapidaria  in  the 
Vatican. 


SIGLA ;  OB.  CHKISTIAN  ABBREVIATIONS. 


A.  ave,  anima,  aulus,  &c. 

A.  B.  M.  animo)  bene  merenti. 
A«  D.  anima  dulcis. 

B.  F.  bonae  feminss,  bonsd  fidei. 

B.  M.  bene  merenti. 
BVS.  V.  bonus  vir. 

CL.  F.  clarissima  femina,  vd  filia. 

C.  R.  corpus  requiescit,  vd  re- 

positum. 

D.  depositus,  dormit,  dulcis,  &o. 
D.  B.  Q.  dulcis  bene  quiescas ! 
D.  D.  S.  decessit  de  saeculo. 

D.  I.  P.  decessit  in  pace. 

DM.  Dominus. 

DPS.  depositus,  depositio. 

H.  R.  I.  P.  hie  requiescit  in  pace. 

IN.  D.  in  Deo,  indictione. 
IN.  P.  D.  in  pace  Domini. 
IN.  X.  in  Christo. 

M.  monumentum,  memoria,  mar- 
tyr. 

N.  DEVS.  nobile  decus. 


P.  pax,  ponendus,  posliit. 
P.  M.  plus,  minus. 
PPS.  probus. 
P.  Z.  pie  zezes. 

Q.  quiescat. 

Q.  FV.  AP.  N.  qui  fuit  apud  nos 

B.  recessit,  requiescit. 

R.  I.  PA.  requiescat  in  pace. 

S.  salve,  spiritus,  suus. 

SAC.  VG.  sacra  virgo. 

S.  I.  D.  spiritus  in  Deo. 

SO.  M.  sanct83  memorioB. 

S.  T.  T.  C.  sit  tibi  testis  caelum. 

0.  Oavova-a,  defuncta. 
TT.  titulum. 

V.  vixit,  virgo,  vivas. 

V.  B.  vir  bonus. 

V.  C.  vir  clarissimus. 

VV.  F.  vive  felix. 

V.  S.  vale,  salve. 

V.  X.  vivas  charissime. 

X.  ChristoR,  decem. 
Z.  Zeses,  Zco-o  (Jesus). 
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EXAlfPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  INSCRIPTIONS  OF 
DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

D.  M. 
P.  LIBERIO  VICXIT 

ANI  N.  II  MENSES  N.  HI 

DIES  N.  VIII.  R.  ANICIO 

FAVSTO  ET  VIRIO  QALLO 

COSS. 

Piiblins  -Liberio  lived  two  jears,  three  months,  and  eight  days. 
Anicins  Fanstus  and  Yirins  Galloa  being  consuls,     a.d.  102. 


SERVILTA.  ANNORVM.  XIII 
PIS.  ET  BOL.  COSS. 

Servilia,  aged  thirteen,  died  in  the  consulate  of  Piao  Bolanns. 

A.D.  111. 


TEMPORE.   ADRIANI.    IMPERATORIS.  MARIVS.  ADOLES- 

GENS  DVX 

MILITVM.  QVI.  SATIS.  VIXIT  DVM  VITAM  PRO  CHO  CVM. 

SANGVINE 
CONSVNSIT.  IN.  PACE.  TANDEM  QUIEVIT.  BENE  MEREN- 

TES  CVM 
LACRIMIS.  ET.  METV.  POSVERVNT.  I.  D.  VI. 

In  Christ.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  Marius,  a  jonng 
military  officer  who  had  lived  long  enough,  when  with  blood  he 
gave  up  his  life  for  Christ.  At  length  he  rested  in  peace.  The  well- 
deserving  set  up  this  with  tears  and  in  fear,  on  the  6th  before  the 
ides.     A.D.  130. 
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ALEXANDER   MORTWS    NON    EST    SED    VIVIT    SVPEE 

ASTRA  ET  CORPVS 
IN  HOC  TVMVLO  QVIESCIT  VITAM   EXPLEVIT  SVB  AN- 

TONINO  IMPO 
QVIVBI   MVLTVM   BENE    FITII   ANTEVENIRE   PRAEVI- 

DERET  PROGRATIA 
ODIVM   REDDIDIT   GENVA  ENIM  FLECTENS  VERO  DEO 

SACRITICATVRVS 
AD  SVPPLIGIA  DVCITVRO  TEMPORA  INFAVSTA  QVIBVS 

INTER  SACRA 
ET  voTA  nt:  in  CAVERNIS  QVIDEM  SALVARI  POSSIMVS 

QVID  MISERIVS 
VITA  SED  QVID   MISERIVS  IN  MORTE  CVM  AB  AMICIS 

ET  PARENTIBVS 
SEPELIRI  NEQVEANT   TANDEM  IN  COELO  CORVSCANT 

PARVM  VIXIT  QVI 
VIXIT  IV.  X.  TEM. 

In  Christ.  Alexander  is  not  dead,  but  lives  beyond  the  stars, 
and  his  body  rests  in  this  tomb.  He  lived  nnder  the  Emperor 
Antoninus,  who,  foreseeing  that  great  benefit  would  result  from  his 
services,  returned  evil  for  good.  For,  while  on  his  knees,  and  about 
to  sacrifice  to  the  true  Ood,  he  was  led  away  to  execution.  0,  sad 
times !  in  whioh  sacred  rites  and  prayers,  even  in  caverns,  afford  no 
protection  to  us.  What  can  be  more  wretched  than  such  life  ?  and 
what  than  such  a  death  ?  when  they  could  not  be  buried  by  their 
friends  and  relations. — At  length  they  sparkle  in  heaven.  He  has 
scarcely  lived  who  has  lived  in  Christian  times,     a.d.  160. 

From  Ae  cemetery  of  St  OdHUgto, 


AVRELIA  DVLCISSIMA  FILIA  QVAE 

DE.  SAECVLO  RECESSIT  VIXIT  ANN.  XV.  M.  IIII. 

SEVERO  ET  QVINTIN  COSS. 

Aurelia;  our  sweetest  daughter,  who  departed  from  the  world. 
She  lived  fifteen  years  and  four  months.  Severus  and  Quintinus 
being  consuls,     a.p.  235. 


2  n 
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B.  M. 
CVBICVLVM.      AVEELIAE.      MAKTINAE.       CASTISSIMAE 

ADQVE.  PVDL 
CISSIMAE    FEMINAE    QVE    FECIT,    IN.   COIVGIO.    ANN. 

XXIII.  D.  XIIIL 
BENE    MERENTI.    QVE   VIXIT.  ANN.  XL.  M.  XI.  D.  XUI. 

DEPOSITIO  EIS 
DIE.  III.  NONAS.  OCT.  NEPOTIANO.  ET  FACVNDO.  CONNS. 

IN  PACE. 

To  the  well  deserving. 
The  chamber  of  Aurelia  Martina,  my  wife,  most  chaste  and  modest, 
who  lived  in  wedlock  twenty-three  years  and  fourteen  days.  To 
the  well-deserving  one,  who  lived  forty  years,  eleven  montlis,  and 
thirteen  days.  Her  burial  was  on  the  third  nones  of  October.  Ne- 
potianus  and  Facundus  being  consuls.     In  peace,     a.d.  336. 

GaUeria  Lapidaria.     Vatican. 


ROMANO.  NEOFITO 

BENEMERENTI  QVI  VI 

XIT.  ANNOS.  VIII.  DXV. 

REQVIESCIT  IN  PACE  DN 

FL.  GRATIANO.  AVG.  II.  ET.     ' 

PETRONIO  PROBO.  CS. 

To  Romanus,  the  neophyte,  the  well-deserving,  who  lived  eight 
years,  fifteen  days.  He  rests  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord.  Flavins 
Gratianus  and  Petronius  Pro  bus  being  consuls,     a.d.  371. 


HIC  QVIESCIT  ANCILLA  DEI  QVE  DE 

SVA  OMNIO  POSSIDIT  DOMMI  ISTA 

QVEM  AMICE  DEFLEN  SOLACIVMQ  REQVIRVNT, 

PRO  HVNC  VNVM  ORA  SVBOLEM  QVEM  SVPERIS. 

TITEM  REQVISTI  ETERNA  REQVIEM  F  ELICIT  A. 

S,  CAVSA  MANBIS  IIIIX.  KHLENDAS  OTOBRIS 

CVCVRBITINVS  ET  ABVMDANTIVS  HIC  SIMVL  QVIESCIT 

DD.  NN.  GRATIANO  V.  ET  TEODOSIO.  AAGG. 

Thus  read  by  M.  de  Rossi : 
Hie  quiescit  ancilla  Dei,  quae  de  suis  omnibus  possidet  domiim 
is  tarn,  quam  amicaa  deflent  solaciumque  requirunt.     Pro  hac  una 
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ora  subole,  qnam  superstitem  reliqnisti.  iEtenia  in  requie  felioi- 
tatis  causa  manebis,  XI Y.  kalendis  Octobris,  Cucurbitinus  et  Abum- 
dantius  hio  simul  quiescunti.  DDNN  Gratiano  v  et  Theodosio 
Augustis  (Consnlibus). 

Here  rests  a  handmaid  of  God,  who  out  of  all  her  riches  now  pos- 
sesses but  this  one  house,  whom  her  friends  bewail,  and  seek  in  vain 
for  consolation.  Oh  pray  for  this  one  remaining  daughter,  whom 
thou  hast  left  behind  1  Thou  wilt  remain  in  the  eternal  repose  of 
happiness.  On  the  14  of  the  Calends  of  October.  Cucurbitunus 
and  Abumdantius  rest  here  together.  In  the  consulship  of  our 
Lords  Gratian  (V.)  and  Theodosius  Emperors,     a.d.  380. 


PERPETVAM  SEDEM  IS  VTKITOR  POSSIDES  IPSE 
HIC  MERITVS  FINEM  MAG^'IS  DEFVNCTE  PERICLIS 
HIC  EEQVIEM  FELIX  SVMIS  COGENTIBVS  ANNIS 
HIC  POSITVS  PAPAS  ANTIMIOO  VIXIT  ANNIS  LXX 
DEPOSITYS  DOMINO  NOSTRO  ARCADIO  II  ET  FL.  RVFINO 

YVCCSS  NONAS  NOBEMB. 

You,  our  nursing  father,  occupy  a  perpetual  seat,  being  dead,  and 
deserving  an  end  of  your  gi-eat  dangei-s.  Here  happy,  you  find  rest, 
bowed  down  with  years.  Here  lies  the  tutor  Antimio,  who  lived 
70  years.  Buried  on  the  nones  of  November  ;  our  Lords  Arcadius 
for  the  second  time,  and  Flavins  Rufinus  being  consuls,     a.d.  392. 

GaUeria  LapidaricL 


LEYITAE  CONIYNX  PETRONIA  FORMA  PVDORIS 
HIS  MEA  DEPONENS  SEDIBYS  OSSA  LOCO 

PARCITE  YOS  LACRIMIS  DYLCES  CYM  CONIYGE  NATAE 
YIYENTEMQYE  DEO  CREDITE  FLERE  NEFAS 

DP  IN  PACE  III  NON  OCTOBRIS  FESTO  YC.  CONSS. 

Petronia,  a  priest's  wife,  the  type  of  modesty.  In  this  place  I  lay 
my  bones ;  spare  your  tears,  dear  husband  and  daughters,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  is  forbidden  to  weep  for  one  who  lives  in  God.  Buried 
in  peace  on  the  3rd  nones  of  October,  in  the  consulate  of  Festus. 
A.D.  472. 


2  D  2 


/lAXPilUOK  OF  AltCll^OLOar. 
IRENE  IN  PACE.  ARETV3A.  I\  DEO. 

Irene  Bleeps  in  peace.  Aretusa  sleeps  in  God. 


Vuleria  sleeps  in  peace. 


ZOTICVS  HIC  AI)  DOBMIENDVM. 
Zoticus  laid  here  to  Bleep. 


DOMITIANUS  ANIMA  SIMPLEX 

DORMIT  IX  PACE. 

Domitianus,  a  simple  boiiI,  sleepfj  in  peace. 


NICEFORVS  AMMA 

DVLCIS  IN  REFHIOERIO. 

Niccphorus,  a  sweet  soul,  in  a  place  of  refieshment. 


IN  PACE 
AVRELIO.  FELIOI  QVI  DIXIT  CVM  COITCE 
ANNOS  X.  VIII  DVLCIS.  IN  COIVGIO 
BONE  MEMORIE  DIXIT.  ANK08.  L.  V 
RAPTVS  ETERNE  DOMVS.  XII  KAL.  lENVARIAS. 
In  peace 
To  Aurelins  Felix,  who  lived  with  his  wife  eighteen  years  in 
8weet«fit  wedlock.     Of  good   memory.      He  lived  fifty-five  yearfi. 
Snatched  away  eternally  on  the  twelfth  kalend  of  January. 
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PEIMITIVS  IN  PACE  QVI  POST 
MVLTAS.  ANGVSTIAS  F0RTISSIMV8  MARTYR 
ET.  VJXIT.  ANNOS  P.M.  XXXVIII  CONIVG.  SVO 
PERDVLCISSIMO  BENEMERENTI  FECIT. 

Primitius  in  peace :  a  most  valiant  martyr  after  many  torments. 
Aged  88.  His  wife  mined  this  to  her  dearest  well-deserving 
husband. 


LANNVS  XPI.  MARTIR  HIC  REQVIESCIT. 
SVB  DIOCLIZIANO  PASSVS. 

Lannus,  a  martyr  of  Christ,  rests  here.     He  suffered  under  Dio- 
cletian. 


NABIRA  IN  PACE  ANIMADVLCIS 
QVI  BIXIT  ANNOS  XVI.  M.V 
AN  IMA  MELEIEA 
TITVLV  FACTV 
A  PARENTES. 

Navira  in  peace ;  a  sweet  soul  who  lived  16  years  and  5  months ; 
a  soul  sweet  as  honey :  this  epitaph  was  made  by  her  parents. 


SEVERO  FILIO  DVL 

CISSIMO  LAVRENTIVS 

PATER  BENEMERENTI  QVI  BI 

XIT  ANN.  IIII.  ME.  VIII.  DIES.  V. 

ACCERSITVS  AB  ANGELIS  VII.  IDVS.  lANVA. 

Laurence  to  his  sweetest  son  Severus,  borne  away  by  angels  on 
the  7th  ides  of  Januar}'. 

MACVS  PVER  INNOCENS 
ESSE  lAMINTER  INNOCNTIS  COEPISTI. 
QVAM  STAVILES  TIVI  HAEC  VITA  EST 
QVAM  TELETVM  EXCIP  ET  MATER  ECLESIAE  DEOC 

MVNDO  REVERTENTEM  COMPREMATVR  PECTOKVM. 
GEiMITVS  STRVATVR  FLETVS  OCVLORVM. 

Macus  (or  Marcus)  an  innocent  boy.    You  have  already  begun  to 
be  among  the  innocent  ones.     How  enduring  is  such  a  life  to  you  ! 
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How  gladly  will  yonr  mother,  the  church  of  God,  receive  yoD,  re- 
turning to  this  world.     Let  us  restrain  our  sighs  and  cease  from 

weeping. 

QdUeria  Lcqndaria, 


PAX 
HIC  MIHI  SEMPER  DOLOR  ERIT  IN  AEVO 
ET    TWM    BENERABILEM    BVLTVM    LICE  AT    VIDERE 

SOPORE 
CONIVNX  ALBANAQVE  MIHI  SEMPER  CASTA  PVDICA 
RELICTVM  ME  TVO  GREMIO  QVEROR. 
QVOD  MIHI  SANCTVM  TE  DEDERAT  DIYINITVS  AVTOR 
RELICTIS  TVIS  TACES  IN  PACE  SOPORE 
MERITA  RESVRGIS  TEMPORALIS  TIBI  DATA  REQVETIO 
QVEVIXIT  ANNIS  XLV.  MENY.  DIES  XIII 
DEPOSITA  IN  PACE  FECIT  PLACVS  MARITVS 

Peace 
This  grief  will  always  weigh  upon  me :  may  it  be  granted  me  to 
behold  in  sleep  your  revered  countenance.  My  wife  Albana,  always 
chaste  and  modest,  I  grieve,  deprived  of  your  support,  for  our 
Divine  Author  gave  you  to  me  a.s  a  sacred  (boon).  You,  well- 
deserving  one,  having  left  your  (relations),  lie  in  peace — in  sleep — 
you  will  arise — a  tempomry  rest  is  granted  you.  She  lived  46 
years,  5  months,  and  13  days.  Buried  in  peace.  Placus,  her 
husband,  made  this. 

GroUeria  Lapidcaria, 
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TABLE  OP  EGYPTIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 


Dynastj. 


L— THINITE. 


IL— THINITE. 
Khjbeuios  .... 


UI.— MEMPHITE. 


IV.—MEMPHITE. 
Saximk 

S«»^   \  CBBOP8  >        •       • 

Nou-flBOFO  (Sarins  IL)* 

MBIKABR  (MTOJtBIXVS)    . 


VL— MEMPHITE. 
Papi     i 


YII.^MEHPHIT£. 
VIII.— MEMPHITK. 


IX.— HEILLCLEOPITAN. 


X.^HERAGLEOPITAN. 


XL— THEBAN. 
Sbkofbiokb. 

▲MXTK-ft-HB  L    .       .       . 


WilkinsoQ.'  BuDseo. '  Lepsiiu. 


Events. 


v.— ELEPHANTINE. 
SHAniB  (Cephbbn)     .     .     .  ! 


Phiops       ) 
Apaptus    ) 
Norp>u^BE. 

NiTOCKIB  (QuRIK). 


3463 


2460 


3229 


2240 


3074 


2700  8643    I    3803    <  Founded    the    temple    of  Hitah    at 

'  I      Memphis. 


Introduction  of  the  worship  of  the 
bull.  Apis  at  Memphis,  Mnevis  at 
Heliopolis. 


3640       Building  of  the  pyramids  of  Sakhara 
and  Dashour  (Lepslus). 


3426 


2031 


2801 


2330 


Builder  of  the  pyramid  of  Abooaeer. 
Builders  of  the  great  Pyramid. 

Builder  of  the  third  Pyramid. 


Builder  of  the  second  Pyramid. 


Was  the  first  who  added  a  royal  pte- 
nomen  to  his  phonetic  nomen,  call- 
ing himself  Mairi-Pkpi.  The  Marls 
of  the  Greelcs,  according  to  Bunsen. 

Tombs  of  this  period  at  Benl  Mo- 
hammed el  Kofoor. 


The  last  king  of  the  Xlth  dynasty. 


*  Mr.  Blrdi  reads  these  two  names  as  Khupbb  and  Khkux-Khupxi,  and  regards  them  as  two 
names  of  the  same  monarch,  whidi  opinion  has  been  oonflrmed  bv  the  new  tablet  of  Abydos,  found 
tj  Mr.  Dfemlchen,  and  by  the  tablet  of  Sakkara,  diecovered  by  Marlette.  Shaapra  he  considers  to 
be  the  Suphib  II.  of  Manetho. 
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pTiuBty. 


jWilkiDBon.  Bunsen.  i  Lepslus. 


Events. 


Xl[.— THEBAN. 
Obirtabbk  I.      .     .     . 


Ainilf-lC-HK  II. 

Obibtaskm  11. 
o0ikta8eii  iii. 
Amum-h-hk  III. 

AlflTlI-X-HB  IV. 

Skbkkkofr. 


2020 


2664     '     2120 


The  Seeosichosis  of  Manetfao.  and  th* 
original  S^sostrit  of  the  6reeic»L 
Built  the  original  Banctnaiy  of  tfa« 
temple  of  Amim-Ra  at  Kamak. 
Krected  the  obelisk,  and  hoilt  the 
temple  of  the  Son  (Ka)  at  Hello- 

S>lis.    Tombs  of  bis  age  at  Beni- 
assan. 


The  Msris  of  the  LabTrinth  and  of 
tlie  Uke  (Wilkinson). 


Xm.— THEBAN. 


XIV.— XOITE. 


XV 

XVI 

XVIL 


THE  HYKSOS 

OR 

SHEPHERD 
KINGS. 


XVin.— THEBAN. 
AMoms 


1520 


1638 


Amtvoph  T. 


1498  1613 


TnoTifcsI. 


1478 


AjllTN-KOU-mET 1464 

J 

THonraBlL |  1464 

TnOTMlCBin 1463 


AUTTKOPn  II \       1414 

THOTJfMlV 1410       I 

AMUKOPH  III '        1403 


The  fhepherds  driven  oat  by  Amosis, 
who  assumes  the  title  ol  Lord  oi 
Upper  and  Lower  E^ypL 

Added  some  new  chambers  to  the 
great  temple  of  Kamak.  Oode 
brick  arches  used  In  ^^pt.  The 
sandstone  quarries  of  Sil^Is  begun 
to  be  generally  used  for  building. 

Made  additinns  to  the  great  temple 
of  Kamak,  and  erected  two  obelidot. 
one  still  standing,  llie  granite 
quarries  of  Syene  used  for  obelI»ka 
and  statues. 

A  oueen  who  reigned  with  Thotmes 
11.  and  III.  She  erected  the  great 
obelisks  at  Kamak. 

Erected  ntmierous  buildings  in  Thebes 
and  throughout  Egypt,  built  the 
sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  Amun, 
at  Kamak;  made  great  additions  to 
Kamak,  and  built  the  chamber  "  of 
the  kings."  Mcmuments  aft  Mem- 
phis, Heliopolis,  Coptoe,  Ombos»bear 
his  name.  The  obelisks  of  Alexan- 
dria, Constantinople,  and  St.  John 
Lateran,  bear  his  name.  The  Speoa 
Artemidos  begun.  A  great  con- 
queror. -  Reigned  47  years. 

Added  the  small  edifice  attached  to  tlM 
flrat  area  of  flie  temple  of  Karaak. 

The  great  Sphinx  at  the  pyramid  bears 
his  name,  and  was  cut  out  of  the 
rock  by  his  order.  His  name  la  on 
the  obelisk  of  St  John  Lateran. 

Added  to  the  great  temple  of  Kamak, 
built  the  principal  part  of  that  of 
Luxor.  Erected  the  two  sitting 
colossi  at  Thebes,  one  of  whi^  has 
been  known  as  the  "vocal  Mem- 
non."  The  temple  of  KQeltfayia 
(El  Kab*)  bears  his  name.  The 
name  of  nis  queen.  Taia,  was  usually 
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Pynastj. 


Wilkinson.  Bunsen.  T^pslus. 


AmmTooKR. 

Anv&s— BAKUAir .... 

•  « 

HOBCS     

1337 

XIX.— DIOSPOUTES  o« 
rilEBANS. 

RaxbsesI 

Sbtri  I 

QBntBI-XBXBPTHAH. 

1334 
1333 

lUKCBBall 

1311 

1409 


PrHAHMKN    .      .       . 
PrHAHXSir-SB-PTHJkH 


XX— DI08P0LITE3. 

SCTHI,  OBTRXI  II.     .      .      . 

Scnn,  OaiKKi  IJI.  .     .    . 
HI 

IV 

Kaxsbbb  V 

VI 

VII 

BaxibesVIII.      .     .     . 

lUXKSUlX 

Rami-skb  X 

lUllKSBSXI 

Ranksrs  XII. 
Rahksrs  XII I. 

XXI— TANITE. 

SXKHDBS 


1440 


1345 

123T 


1333 


1333 

1333 
1319 


1189  \ 
1185    I 
1180    f 
1176  ) 
1171 

1161 
1143 
1138 


1397 


1370 


Events. 


introdnoed  with  his  own  In  hb  re- 
cords. 

Scarabael  osed  as  records.  Great  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  of  acolpture  and 
painting. 

Stranger  kings,  who  introduced  sun 
worship.  Tel-el-Amama  their  aipl- 
tai.  Tombs  of  this  period  at  Tel- 
el-Amama. 

Made  additions  to  the  great  temple  of 
Amun.  at  Karnak.  Restored  the 
worship  of  Amun. 


Built  the  hjpoFityle  hall  of  Karnak; 
commenced  Memnonlum  at  Abydoe; 
dedicated  Temple  of  Amun  at  Koor- 
neh  (Thebes).  His  tomb  in  the 
valley  of  the  kin^ 

Rameses  the  Great,  styled  Mlamun, 
or  Amun-mal,  The  Scsostris  of  the 
Greeks.  A  great  conqueror.  Built 
the  Kameseum  or  palace- temple 
(called  Memnonlum)  at  Thebes. 
Added  to  the  tempb«  of  Luxor  and 
Karnak,  and  had  his  victories  sculp- 
tured on  the  walls;  erected  the 
obelisks  at  Luxor ;  completed  temple 
at  Koomeh ;  erected  a  colossal  statue 
of  himself  in  red  granite  in  the 
Remeseum,  and  another  of  limestone 
at  Memphis.  Completed  Memno- 
nlum and  temple  of  Osiris  at 
Abydos.  Tablet  of  Abydos  on  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  apartment, 
M-nlptured  by  his  order;  made 
considerable  additions  to  tlie  t<*mple 
cf  Pthah,  at  Memphis.  Set  up  a 
tablet  commemorative  of  his  vic- 
tories on  the  rocks  near  B^rytus. 

The  rock  temple  of  Aboosimbel. 
Augustan  oge  of  E^^t. 

The  exodus,  according  to  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson. 

Not  admitted  in  the  Theban  lists. 


Added  avenue  of  Sphinxes  to  the  gmt 
temple  of  Karnak. 

Called  also  Mlamun  and  Amnnmai. 
Built  temple  at  Medeenet  Haboo. 
A  great  conqueror.  Art  beginning 
to  evince  decline. 

These  four  were  sons  of  Rameses  III. 


Made   additions    to    the    temple   of 
Karnak. 


Decline  of  Thebes. 


1085 
1019 


1113 
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Events. 


PlOMK 

Pdham 


XXII.— BUBASTITE. 
Sbxshokk 


OtsOBXoar 


HSB'fiHA-BKB       .       .       .       . 

Oborkok  li 

SH88HONK  II 

TnCLAT  I 

0&i)VKOV  III 

Shbshokk  III 

TIXLA.T,  TaXBLOTU  II.       . 

XXIIi.— TANITE. 

PlSBAl 

SmtSHOKK  IV 

Petubastks      .     .     .     , 


1013  )  ; 

1004   / 


990 


96S 

953 
952 
929 
914 
899 
872 
843 


818 
815 

777 


983 


A32     I 


j    High  priests,  according  to  Sb-  O.  WU- 
'(       kinbon. 


Tbe  Shishak  of  Scripture,  and  tbe 
contemporary  of  Solomoii.  Tha 
first  king  of  lower  Egypt.  Rise 
of  Baba^tls.  Took  Jerusalem;  and 
recorded  hla  campaigns  <n  tlie  o«t> 
sUe  of  the  great  temple  of  Kanuik. 

Adorned  ttie  temple  of  Paaht  at 
txistts. 


XXIV.-SAITK. 

BOOCBORU    .... 


XXV.-ETHIOPIAN. 

Sabacx>,  or  Shkbkk  L  .     . 
Sbbecuox. 

SaBAOO.  or  SUBBEK  II.       . 

Tbhkak      


737 


714 

7(>2 
690 


XXVI.-5AITK. 

FSAMATIK  (PSAMMTTICnUS  I.) 


Nbco       .     .     . 
FtUMxrncHUft  II. 

APkiES  .     .     . 


AxAsra  (Amfs) 


664 


610 
694 

58S 


569 


■  43 


737 


I 


ftAMMBKinre 

525 

XXVIL— PERSIAN. 

CAXBrSEi 

525 

Dabius  Hystaspes      .     .     . 

XXBXXS 

519 
483 

Galled    •«The  Wise."     Sole   king  of 
this  dynasty. 

So  or  Sa^-a  of  Scriptore. 


Tbe  TirhakB  of  Scripture,  and  the  con- 
temporary of  Hesekiab.  added  court 
to  ihe  temple  of  Medeienot  Haboa 
Thebes. 


Accepted  tbe  serrices  of  tbe  Oreeks; 

I      made  additions  to  the  templet  in 
Thebes,  and  to  tbe  temple  or  Ptlub 

'      at  Memphis.    Rise  of  Sals.    Berivml 
of  E^ptian  art. 

I  Africa  circumnavigated  fay  his  ordMs. 

I  Made  addlUona  to  the  temple  at  Kar- 

'      nak. 

I  Tbe  Hophra  of  Scripture.    Tbe  school 
of  Hellopolis  fiuuridied.    Xew  gods 

I      found  in  the  sculptures. 
His  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
flret  king  of  the  iSUi  dsmasty  (called 

I  by  way  of  dlstincUun,  AmoalaS; 
made  several  additions  to  the  Temple 
cif  Neith,  ai  Sais;  erected  temple  to 
Isis  at  Memphis.  Solon,  Tbales,  Py- 
thagoras visited  Egypt. 
His  short  reign  of  six  months  was  cat 
short  by  tbe  Persian  eonqoest,  nx. 
525. 


Egypt  oonquoed  by  Oimbyses.  Tbe 
monuments  of  Egypt  injured  and 
destroyed  by  the  Persians. 
The  Persians  expelled  &om  Egypt 
In  the  second  year  of  Xerxes,  the 
I^ptlans  were  again  reduced  to 
suli^tion,  and  Artabanns,  his 
brother,  made  governor. 
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I)7niistj. 


ABTABAK08  . 

Akiaxbkxe« 


Xkbxk«  II.  .     . 

SocDiAKtrs   .     . 

llAUUd  NVTHITS 


XXVJU.-^AITE. 

AurBT^XTTS   .       .       .       .      . 


LepelUA. 


492 
462 

421 
421 
430 
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XXI X.— MEN  DESIAN. 


Nf.phekites 

AcHORtS 
l*9A)IXOUTIS 


405 
399 
386 


Events. 


The  Egyptians  again  revolted,  and  ar« 
assisted  by  tbe  Greeks. 

In  his  tenth  year,  tbe  Egyptians  re- 
volted again,  and  succeeded  in  free- 
ing their  country  from  the  Persians ; 
Amyrtieus  became  king. 

Reigned  six  years.  Herodotus  viait<>d 
Egypt. 


'  Added  to  the  temples  of  Thebes. 


XX.X.— SEBENNYTE. 

Xk£TANEI» 


3S1 


Tr.n8,  or  Taciios 
Nbctakebo  II 


3<i3 


(Son  of  Alexander  tbe  Great) 
PTOLEMIES.  OB  LAGIDiE 

LaGCTB,  or  SOTER      .       . 


■  * 


Philadslphus  .... 

Kuntosns 

Prilofatob,     .... 

El*irHAXE8 

PHILOlfBIOB        .... 
EDBBGETEa  II.,  or  PKYBOOH 


305 
284 
246 

221 

204 

160 
145 


SoTXB  II.  or  Ijathybus 


116 


*1  rA>A«.f>d W   A.I.  ..... 

•JlSlh 

•• 

XXXI.    PERSIAN. 

1 
1 

Ociius     ....... 

Ajass 

DAsnrs 

342 

341 

1          338 

[ 

»   a 

MACEDOXIAN. 

1 

1 

PHIUP  AbIDvEUS     .... 

1         323 

1 

•    ■ 

Alsxakdrr     

1 
1 

*   ■ 

The  Nectabis  of  Pliny.  Dedicated  a 
Bmall  chapel  to  Athor,  and  built  a 
temple  of  Isls  at  Philae.  Plato 
visitai  Egj'pt.  His  sarcophagus  In 
the  British  Musieam,  formerly  sup- 
poiied  to  be  that  of  Alexander. 

Defeated  by  the  Persians.  The  last  of 
the  Pliaraohs. 


Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Abxandcr,  b.<;. 
332. 


Alexandria  founded,  b.c.  323.  The 
nanctuary  at  Karnak  rebuilt 

Ptolemy  made  governor  of  Egypt,  b.c. 
322. 


,.; 


2. 
and 


Berenice. 
Museum 


Married— I.   Kurydicf 
Serapeum     Library 
built  at  Alexandria 

Mar.  Arsinoe.  Commenced  to  rebuild 
the  temple  or  Isis  at  Phllie.  Pharos  of 
Alexandria  built.    Berenice  founded. 

Mar.  Berenice ;  erected  Pylon  of  Kar- 
nak; founded  small  temple  at  E'Dayr, 
near  Esne. 

Mar.  Arrinoe.  Temple  at  AntieopoUs 
(Gow.  el.  Kebeer)  erected. 

Msr.  Cleopatra.  A  decree  of  the  priest- 
hood of  Memphis  (the  Kosetta  stone) 
set  up  in  his  honour. 

Mar.  Cleopatra.  Temple  of  Apol- 
linopolis  Magna  (EdFou)  founded. 
Temple  at  Ombos  founded. 

Mar. — 1. Cleopatra;  2. Cleopatra Cocce ; 
consecrated  small  temple  to  Athor 
at  PhiUe.  Small  temple  at  Edfoo 
erected.  Greek  inscription  con- 
taining a  petition  of  the  priests  set 
up  at  Philae. 

Mar. — I.Cleopatra;  2. Selene.  Temple 
erected  at  Contra  Latopolis.  Ex- 
pelled 106. 
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Ai.bxakdkrI 

106 

bsrkkicp. 

Alexandku  11 

Nkus  Dionv&cs,  or  Aulktim  . 

81 
80 
65 

Ptolrmy,    tbe  elder    aon    of 
AULKTKS 

61 

ProLKMT,  the  younger      .     . 
Clboi'atiia 

47 
44 

30 


ErcntB. 


With  his  mutfaer.    Mar.  CleoiMtnu 
Latbjnis  re»tored,  88.    i'liebes  taken, 

afier  three   years'  aiege,   asd   tbe 

monumenift  rained. 
Daughter  of  Lathyros. 
Bequeaths  his  kingdom  to  the  RomaiHL 
Mar.  Cleopatra ;  expelled  &8 ;  reatored 

55.    Temple  of  Omboa  completed. 

Diodunu  Siculus  visited  Egypt^ 
With   Cleopatra,  his  aister  and  wife. 

Temple  of  Kdfoo  completed.  Temple 

of  Isis  at  HiIlSB  continued. 
Mar.  Cleopatra  al60. 
Alone,  and  then  with  Cflraarion,  her 

aon,  by  J.  Cssar.    Built  temple  at 

Hermonthis  (Erment). 
Egypt  becomes  a  Koman  proTtnoe. 


A.D. 


EVENTS. 


123         Vi&il  of  Adrian  to  Egypt;  and  again  aj>.  130. 

297  I  Taking  of  Alejundrla  by  IHocletinn. 

323  Council  or  Ntcan  in  the  reign  of  Constantine ;  Atluuiasins;  Arias. 

379         Kdict  of  Theodoslus ;  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Serapis. 

622  {  Conquest  of  £^S1>^  ^7  Amrou. 


'J'ABLK  OF  GREEK  AND  KOMAN  AUTISTS. 

The  following  list  and  dates  of  eminent  artists  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy 
has  been  taken  from  Julius  Sillig*s  Dictionary  of  the  Artists  of  Antiquity. 


Oiymp. 


B.C 


I. 


776 


VI.   3. 
XVIII. 


I  753 

''  708 


Names  of  Artists,  &(-. 


r)a<d.ilu8  of  A  thens.    Smills  of  .-Efrina. 

Kuc.hcir  I.  discovers  we  art  of  painting. 

Dibutades  of  Corinth,  and  his  daughter  Core, 
first  make  plastpr*casts. 

Philocles  the  Egyptian,  or  Cleanthes  the  Corin- 
thian, invent  painting  in  outline.  Tii*'lr  con- 
temporaries are  An'go,  Crato  of  Sicyon,  and 
Siiurias  of  Sdmos. 

Ardices  the  Corinthian,  and  Teleplianes  I.  Uie 
Sicyonian,  exercise  tbe  art  of  paiu'lng. 
(The  preciise  dates  of  the  abovf;  foct^  are 
uncertain.) 

About  this  period  flourished  Chcrsiphro  of 
Cno6«ns,  the  architect,  and  Teleclcs  and 
Theodurus  I.,  sons  of  Khoecus.  In  a  rather 
later  period  Metagenes  I.,  son  of  Cliersiphro, 
Pa'onius  I.  of  Kphesus,  and  Lcarchus  of 
Khogium. 


Shortly  before  this  time  Btilarchus,  the  painter, 
appeared  in  Asia. 


Cotcmporary.  Events. 


Ipliitns  of  Elis  and  Cleoathenes 
of  Pisa  re-establish  tlie  Olym- 
pian games. 


Corcebus  of  Klis  is  victorious  in 
running.  The  era  of  tha 
Olympiads  begins. 


Koroe  builL 

Pentathlon 
troduccd 
ganie^. 


and   wrcbUing  in% 
at     the    Olympic 
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Olympi.        B.C. 


Ull. 
LIV. 
LV. 

LVill. 


LIX. 
LX. 


LXI. 

LXIi. 
LXV. 

LXVI. 


XXV. 

680 

XXIX. 

654 

XXX. 

660 

XXXV. 

640 

XUI. 

612 

XLVUL 

588 

NuDM  of  Arttoto,  Ac. 


580 


564 
560 

548 


544 

510 


536 

532 
520 

516 


LXVII.  3. 


LXVIII. 


LXX. 


GlancoB  I.  invents  the  soldering  of  iron 

Eocbelr  II.  and  ISogrammus,  Ooiinthian  mo- 
dellers, exercise  tbeir  art  in  Italy. 

Cleopbantus,  the  Corinthian,  flonrishes. 

MahiB  of  Chios  appears  as  a  sculptor. 

Micciades,  the  Cbian,  practices  sculpture 

Miiesarcbos,  the  Etrurian,  the  fathcrof  Pytha- 
goras, becomes  eminent  as  an  engraver  of 
precious  stones. 

Dipcenus  and  Scyllis,  natives  of  Crete,  attain 
gTPat  eminence  in  sculpturing  marble. 
About  this  r>«riod  flourished  also  Autber- 
mui  or  Archcneus  of  Chios,  Byres  of  Nuxos, 
and  Endottos  the  Athenian. 


Aristocles,  the  C'ydonian,  flourishes. 

Peril lus,  probably  of  Agrigentnm,  flourishes. 

Tecta!us  and  Angelio  make  the  statute  of  the 
Dellan  Apollo. 

About  this  time  flourished  al»o  Bupolus  and 
Atbenisof  Chios,  and  Thcocles  the  I^conian, 
sculptors ;  Dontas,  lX>ryclldas,  and  Medo,  all 
of  Laconia,  statuaries;  and  Theodorus  II., 
the  Samian,  an  engmver. 

Syadras  and  Charias,  Lacedii^monian  statuaries, 
tlourit^  probably  about  this  period. 

Bdthyoles  the  Magnesian,  a  statuary,  and  Spin- 
tharus,  un  architect  of  Corinth,  flourish. 

About  this  time  Antistates,  Callaaschrus,  An- 
tlmachiilcs,  and  Porinus.  architects,  lay  the 
fuimdatioii  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  at  Athens. 

Cle<£tas,  of  Slcyon,  the  statuary 

Demeas  I.  of  Crotona,  statuary,  flourishes. 

Ageladas  of  Argos,  statuary,  makes  a  statue  of 
Anochus.a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games. 

Ageladas  makes  a  chariot  in  honour  of  the 
victory  of  Cleosthenes  at  Olympia.  and  about 
the  same  period  ennobles  a  victory  obtained 
by  'I'imasitheus. 

Cttllo  I.  of  Algina,  Chrj'^sothemis  and  Eutelidas 
of  Argos,  and  Gitladas  the  I^aceda^monlan, 
flourish  as  statuaries. 


510 


508 


600 


Cote  mporary  Eventa. 


Chariot    races 
Olympia. 


estabUshod   at 


Age  of  Solon. 


Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos. 


Ptsistrattis    usurps 
power  at  Athens. 


suverelffn 


Thespis  beidns  to  have  his  plays 
exhibited. 


Pit(iHtratida9     expelled       from 

Athena. 
Phrynichus   obtains    his   first 

prize  as  a  dramatic  poet. 


Amphicrates,  the  statuary,  makes  the  figure  of 
a  llonois.  Antenor  makes  statues  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogelton.  Aristocles  II.  and  his 
brotlier  Canachus  I.,  both  of  Sicyon,  flourish 
as  statuaries.  This  was  the  age  also  of  Cle- 
archus  of  Khegium. 

Hegeaias  and  Hegias  of  Athens.  Meniechmus 
and  Soidas  of  Naupactus,  Telephanes  II.  of  1 
Phocis,  and  Arcesilaus  i.  flourish  as  statua- 
ries.   Aglaopho  I.  of  Thasos,  father  of  Poly-  ; 
GNOTDS  and  Aristopbo.  exercises  the  art  of  | 

Bunting.    Slllax  of  Rlicgium,  the  painter, 
ourishes. 


iEschylus   produces 
tragedies. 


his  first 
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Gotenpomry  Evenli. 


LXXI.  4. 


LXXIV. 


LXXV. 


493  ,  DeoMphltas  L  aiid  QoiguoB  inctiM  the  arts  of 
peinting  and  making  plaater-caata  at  Eome. 

Stooolua,  statuaxy,  flanriabea. 


49a 

490 

488 


Olauclaaof  iEcrfna.statiiarj.floQriBhes.  PTtha- 
goras  I.  of  Kb^mn,  be^^  to  ezefdae  the 


484 


480 


LXXYI.       476 


LXXVII. 
LXXVllI. 


468 


LXXIX. 
LXXX. 


464 
460 


I 


LXXXI. 

LXXXII. 

2. 

LXXX  III. 


466 


4^2 


461 


448 


art  of  atatoaiT. 
iflbonu 


About  this  time  Phbidus 


Ascarus,  the  Theban,  forms  for  the  ThenaHans 
a  statue  of  Jupiter  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
Phocians.  Amyclseus,  Diyllus,  and  Chlonis 
prepare  sevenl  statues  out  of  the  spoils  taken 
m>m  the  Theraalians  by  the  Fhodans,  which 
are  dedicated  by  the  latter  at  Delphi.  Aris- 
iomedo  is  also  engaged  hi  this  undertaking. 

Qynnoo  of  vfCginn,  statuary,  flourishes.  Aristo- 
medes  and  Socratoe,  two  Theban  statnariea. 
flourish.  Crltias  Nesiota  makes  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  which  are  al- 
most immediately  erected. 

Anaxagoras  of  .f^na  makes  a  statue  of  Jupi- 
ter at  the  request  of  several  states  of  Qreeoe, 
which  participated  in  the  victory  over  Xer- 
xes at  Salamis.  Dionysins  I.  sod  Glaucus 
of  Argoe,  and  Stano  of  JEgina,  flotuish. 

Qippodamus,  an  architect  of  Miletus,  fortifies 
the  Peineeus  at  Athens. 


BfcttteofMarathno. 


£^>icluurmua  flooriahca. 


Battles   of 
Salamia. 


TbefmiopjUe    and 


jGsidiylus  prodooea  hia 
and  obCams  a  prise. 


Sophoclea    prodooea    his    first 
trage^. 


Pericles  appears 
dtaracter. 


Onatas  of  i^na  and  Calamis  make  a  chariot 
iu  honour  of  lliero,  lately  deceased,  wlilch  is 
afterwards  dedicated  at  Olympia.  Their  con- 
temporaries are  Ageladas  of  Anras,  Heglaa 
of  Athens,  Galliteles,  Calynthua,  Hippiaa,  So- 
nhroniscua,  and  Pasiteles  I.  Ageladas  and 
Hippias  here  mentioned  were  instructors  of 
Pheidias. 

Demopfailus  IL  of  Himera,  and  Neseas  of  Tha- 
808,  flourish  as  painters. 

Sostratus  I.,  statuary ;  MIoo  I.  of  Athens,  sta*  , 
tuary  and  painter ;  and  probably  Olympus,  ■ 
statuary,  flourish.     To  this  period  likewise 
belong  PoLTGN'orns  and  Aristofriio,  painters 
of   Thasos,   and   Dionjrsins   of  Colopho,  a 
painter,  and  probably  Cimo  of  Cleonsp,  to-  ; 
gether  with  Aroealaus  U.  and  Nicanor  of  : 
Paros,  who  practised  the  same  art.  j 

Ptollchus  of  Corcyra,  statnary,  flourishes.  Soon     Death  of  ^Islschylus. 
after  this  year  .^g^ladas  II.  of  Argoe  pre-  I  Enripides  appean  as 


aa    a  puMic 


pares  a  statue  of  Jupiter  for  the  Hessenians 
occupying  Naupactus. 

Acestor  of  Cnoesus,  and  Ptolichus  of  .£g{na, 
flourish  R»  statuaries ;  Scymnus  as  a  statuary 
and  engraver,  and  Eucadmus  as  a  sculptor. 

•  •  ••  ••  ■• 

Phridias,  of  Athens,  attains  great  eminence. 

Alcamenofl,  an  Athenian,  and  AgoracHtus  the 
Parian,  both  pupils  of  Pheidias,  flourish  as 
statuaries  and  sculptors.  In  this  period  like- 
wise Crilias  Nesiota  is  still  living,  and  the 
following  artists  are  engaged  in  their  several 
professions:  Cydo  and  Diodotus  as  statua- 
ries ;  Xenocles  the  Athenian,  a  statuarv ; 
]*Bnienus  the  Athenian,  cousin  of  PuBunAsby 
the  Tather's  side ;  Plistspnetus,  the  brother  of 
I'liKiDi  AS  and  Timagoras  of  Ohalds— painters. 


poet. 


a  tragic 


Decemviri  first  oeoted  at  Rone. 
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1.XXXIV. 


444 


L.XXXV.  3.     433 
L.XXXV.  4. !  43T 


Libo.  the  EUeon.  builds  the  Temple  of  Zeus 
Olympius.    M75,  the  engrnver,  nouriahes. 

Phbidias  dedicates  hit  statue  0/ Athene,  made 
of  ivory  and  gold,  in  the  Parthenon,  The 
Vestibule  of  the  AcrupoUs  commenced. 

PHEmiAS  commences  his  statue  of  Zens  Olym- 
pins,  with  ttie  assistance  of  Cblotes  of  Parrv. 
About  this  time  flourish  Ictinus,  CalUcfates, 
Hetagenes  II.  of  Athens,  Stjpax  of  Qyprus, 
architects^  and,  probably,  Carplo. 

LfXXXVL     436     GoroebuB  and  Mnesicles,  architects ;  Ctesllaus,  a 

statuary,  and  probably  Demetrius  III.,  a  sta- 
tuaiy,  flourish.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  period  when  Socrates,  ihe  philosopher, 
bestowed  attention  on  sculpture. 

4.      !  433     PHRrmA.s  dedicates  his  statue  of  Zeus  Olym- 
phis. 

L.XXXVIL    432     PHEiWASdles  

Myro  of  £leuihera,  and  POlvclbtus  L  of 
Argos,  attain  great  eminence  as  statuaries. 
About  this  time  flourished  also  the  following 
statuaries :  Callo  J.  of  Elts,  Oorg^  of  I^- 
coula.  Phradmo  of  Argoe,  Scopas  of  Elis,  and 
Theocosmus  of  Megara. 

Oilamis  roalcM  his  statue  of  Apollo,  the  Averter 
of  evil. 

Amphio  of  Cnoesus,  statuary,  and  Paeonius  11. 
I         I      of  Metide  in  lliraoe,  statuary  and  sculptor. 
I      flourish. 

LXXXIX.  !  424  !  fck»tratus  of  Rhegium  flourished  as  a  statu- 
I  1      ary. 

XC.  420  '  PoLTCLBTUB  I.  of  Argos,  malces  his  statue  of 

Here. 

Apellas,  Dionysiodorus,  Niccratus  of  Athens, 
Nicodamns  of  Masnalus,  Periclctus  and  S(»> 
tratus  of  Chios,  flourish  as  statuaries.  Pmxias 
and  Androsthenes,  two  Athenian  sculptors, 
decorate  with  tlieir  productions  the  temple  at 
f  )elphi  Cieisthenes,  the  architect,  flourishes, 
h^upalamus.  the  Argive,  rebuilds  the  Heroojon 
near  Mycenae. 

To  this  period  we  should  in  all  probability 
refer  Callimachus  JcaranifiTexvof . 


3.    I  430 

LXXXVIU.  1  428 


XCl. 


416 


XCII.        I  412 


XCUI. 
XCIV. 


408 
404 


XCV.    3. 
XCV.    1. 


398 


Gotemporary  Events. 


Herodotus  completes  his  his* 
toiy  at  Thurii. 


r-^uripides  prodjioes  his  Medea. 

Commencement  of  the  Pelopo- 
neslan  war. 


Pericles  dies. 


Aristophanes  produces  his 
.Vubes. 


Expedition  of   the  Athenians 

agAinst  Sicily. 
Alcibiades  eminent  as  a  states- 


man. 

Lydus,  the  son  of  Myro,  flourishes  as  a  statu- 
ary. To  this  period  we  should  probably  t  efcr 
Thericles. 

Phryno,  the  statuary,  flourishes  Euripides  dies. 

Antiphanes  of  Ai^os  and  Aristander  of  Paros     Sophocles  dies. 

flourish  as  statuaries.     A  large   group  of  , 

statues  is  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  Lacede- 
monians, In  commemoration  of  their  victory 

at  ^gos-potamos,  made  hy  the  following 

artists :  Alypus,  Patrocles  I.  and  Caiuidius  II. 

of  Sicyon,  Demcas  II.  of  Clitor,  Piso  of  Ca- 

laurea,  Samolas  of  Arcadia,  Theocosmus  of  . 

Megara,  and  Pisander. 
Alcamenes  makes  statues  of  Athene  and  Hera-  ' 

clcs,  which  are  dedioited  in  acknowledgment  ' 

of  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 

Aristoclcs  I V.  flourifihes  as  a  sculptor. 


.Sfjcrates  put  to  dt'nth. 
2  E 
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Cotempoory  Evcota. 


XCV.    4.     '  397 


XCVI. 

xcvn. 

3. 

xcvjri. 


396 


362 


390 


Zruxis  of  Heniclea.  the  distinguished  painter, 
flouriahe«.  To  this  period  we  must  refer, 
also,  Androcydus  of  Cyxlcus,  and  Eupompu^f 
of  Sicyon.  painters ;  Naucydes  the  Argtve, 
brother  and  Instructor  of  Polycletus  II.,  >Kho 
was  also  engagnl  as  an  artist  about  this  time ; 
Dinomenes,  Callicles  of  Megara,  and  Daada- 
lus  II.  of  Sicyon.  all  statuaries. 

Pabrhasius  of  Ephosus,  Thnanthes  of  Sicyon,     Veil  taken  bj  tbeRomanf. 
Psuso,  and  Colotes  II.  flourish  as  painters. 
Pantias  of  Chioe,  a  statuary,  flourishes. 

ScoPAS,  the  celebrated  Parian  sculptor,  builds 
the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Tegea.     Aiistode*  , 


mus  I.,  a  painin-,  flourishes. 


a 


CII. 


388     To  this  period  belong  Ctesidemus,  tlie  painter, 

I      and  the  following  statuaries,  all  of  whom 

were  pupils  of  Poltclkixts  I. :  Alexis,  Aso- 

'      podorus,  Aristides,  Phiyno,  Dino,  Atlwno> 

I      dorus,  and  Demeas  II. 

380     Polycletus  II.  of  Argos,  Cleo  I.  of  Sicyon,  De- 
mocritos  I.  of  Sicyon.  flourish  as  tttatuarif^ 
I      and  Pamphilus  I.  of  Ampbipolis,  and  Euxe- 
nidas,  as  painters. 


372 


cm. 

CiV. 


The  following  statuaries  flourish  :  Aristogllo 
of  Tbelies,  (^phisodotua  L  of  Athens,  I)»ia- 
lu-*  II.  of  Sicyon,  Hypatodorus,  PausaniiLs  I. 
of  Apollonia,  Polyclesl.,  Xenophon  the  Athe- 
nian, Callistonicus  the  Theban.and  probably 
Olympiosthenes  and  Strongylio.  Demophon 
the  Messenian,  and  Eucleldps  II.  Uip  Athe- 
nian, practise  sculpture;  and  Miciio,  and 
Ephorus  the  Ephesian.  the  Instructor  of 
Apklles,  flourish  as  painters. 


371 
368 

364 


CV. 
CVI. 


362 
360 
366 


CVII. 


363 
352 


Lt&ippus,  the  Sicyonian,  flrst  oppears  as  an 
artist. 

Eupbranor,  the  distinguished  statuary  and 
painter,  and  pR^xrrELES,  eminent  in  die  arts 
of  statuary  and  sculpture,  flourish.  'I  o  this 
period,  also,  belong  Kuphronides,  and  Hero- 
dotus the  Olynthian  btatuoriea,  Cydias  of 
Cythnos,  and  Nicias  I.,  painters.  Tlie  last 
of  theio  artists  assistrd  PKAxrrELF^  in  the 
decoration  of  his  s»tatues. 


Nicomachus  I.,  a  Tbel)an  painter,  flourishes. 

SoopAS,  the  Parian,  engaged  with  other  artists 
In  building  the  Tonple  of  Diana  at  Ephesns. 
Briet<<s  of  Sicyon,  the  father  of  Pauslas, 
flourishes  as  a  painter.  Pamphilus  I.,  of 
Amphipolis,  is  still  living. 


Apklles  Just  appears  as  a  painter.  Aristides 
II.  of  Thebes,  Elchio,  and  Tberimachus,  all 
painters,  now  flourish. 

The  Mau9(Aeum.  at  Ealiecamaaut,  built  by 
PhUeus  and  Satyru6,ls  about  this  time  deco- 
rated with  figures  by  Soopas,  Praxitkles, 
Leodiares,  Timotheas,  Bryaxis,  and  I'ythis. 

This  was  probably  the  age  of  the  statuary 
Chscreas. 


4.    I  349 


Tlie  Gauls  talcc  and  bom  tbr 
dty  of  Rome. 


Plato  and  Xenophon  Roari»h 


Battle  of  lienctrn. 


The  battle  of  Mantinea. 
Philip  reigns  in  Macedon. 
The  sacred  war. 


Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  dies. 


Olynthian  war.  Demosthenes 
delivers  his  Olynthian  ora- 
tions. 
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cvm. 

4. 

CIX. 

ex. 

3. 

CXI. 

cxn. 


348  ,  Gi*rybas,  the  {Mmier,  flourishes. 

M^V  ■•  ••  ••  «a 

344  i  Philochares,  the  Athenian,  appears  as  a  painter. 

340  I  Antnrides  and  LeonUon  flourish  as  painters. 
Leochares  is  still  living. 

337 

336     Antidotus  the  pupil  of  Euphranor,  Carmanl- 
das,  and  Leonides  of  Anuiedon,  flourish  as 
I      painters. 

Apellgs  flourishes.  The  painters  cotempo- 
rary  with  him  are,  Amphio.  Antiphllus  the 
Egyptian,  Nicophanes,  Asclepiodorus,  Theo 
of  SamoB,  Melonthus,  Pausias  of  Sicyon,  The* 
.  omnestus,  Niclas  II.  of  Athens,  and  Ctesilo- 
chtts,  the  pupil,  and  perhaps  the  brother,  of 
Apelles.  Pyrootkles,  the  engraver  on  pre- 
cious stones,  flonribhes.  To  this  period  also 
belong  Philo  the  statuary,  Pamphihis  II.  the 
sculptor,  and  Dinocrates,  an  architect  of  Ma- 
cedonia. 


333 


CXIII. 


CXIV. 


331 
328 

324 


3. 

322 

CXV. 

320 

3. 

318 

cxvir. 

312 

ex  VII  I. 

308 

exix.  1. 

1 
304  , 

cxx. 


300 


CXXII.      ,  292 


Alcimachus,  Aristocles  V.,  and  Philoxenus 
(the  last  two  inbabi Lints  of  Eretria),  flourish 
as  painters ;  and  Amphistratus  as  a  statuary 
and  sculptor. 

Ltsii'pcb  still  living.  In  this  period  the  sub- 
joined artists  flourish :  Lysistratus  the 
brother  of  Lysippus,  Appolodorua,  lo,  Po- 
lyenctus  Silanio  the  Athenian,  Sostratus 
III.,  and  Sthenis  the  Athenian,  statuaries; 
Glaucio  the  Corinthian.  GryUo.  Ismenias  of 
Chalds,  Ailsto  and  his  brother  Niceros,  both 
of  Thebes,  painters;  and  probably  Menes- 
traius  II.  sculptor. 


DtctoTidos,  the  SIcyonian,  flourishes  as  a 
tuary. 


sta- 


Timoleon  undertakes  the  expe- 
dltlon  to  Syracuse. 


Battle  of  Chieronoa. 

xVlexander  ascends  the  throne  of 
Macedonia. 


The  battle  of  Arbela. 
Aristotle  flourishes. 


Alexander  dies. 


Bryaxis  still  exercises  the  arts  of  statu&ry  and 
sculpture. 

Ahklles  and  Nicias  II.  the  Athenian,  still 
living.  EHogenes,  Perseus,  and  Ari^tolaus 
son  of  Paulas,  flourish  as  painters,  and 
Callias  of  Aradus  as  an  architect.  To  this 
period  we  should  also  refer  Mena*chmus  the 
SIcyonian. 

Protogenes  of  Gaunus  paints  in  the  inland  of 
Khodes  his  figure  of  lalysus.  Fauius  Pi  ior 
decorates  wi£  his  paintings  the  Temple  of 
the  Goddess  Satu»  at  Rome. 

This  was  probably  the  age  of  Praxiteles  IL  the 
engraver. 

Cephisodotus  II.,  a  statuary,  sculptor,  and 
painter,  and  Timarcbus  a  statuary,  both 
sons  of  Praxiteles,  now  flourish.  iMlppus, 
Eutbycrates,  Eutvchides  of  Sicyon,  Phoenix, 
PyToma£bu8,and  rislcrates  of  Sicyon.  flourish 
as  statuaries ;  and  Athenio  of  Maronea  and 
Mechopanes  as  palutcns. 

Bedaa,  son  of  Ltsippvs,  Chares  of  Lindus,  and 
Xeuxiades,  flourish  as  statuaries. 


r)eni06thenes  dieK. 
Mennnder. 


Demetrius    Phalereus   governs 
Athens. 

Epicurus  begins  to  flourish. 


Antigonos  Lysimachus,  Seleu- 
ceus,  PtoU'Tny,  assume  the 
name  of  kings. 


The  celebrated  Alexandrian  li- 
I      bnury  collected  and  arranged. 


2   E  2 
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Olymp. 
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cxxv. 

aso 

2. 

279 

CXXVI. 

276 

CXXVIII. 

2«8 

CXXIX. 

264 

CXXXUL 

248 

cxxxv. 

240 

CXXXVI. 

236 

CXL. 


GXLII. 

CXLVII. 

GL. 

CU. 

GLIII. 

CLV. 


CLVII. 
CLVm.    3. 

CLXXVI.  3. 

CLXXIX.  2. 


220 


216 
192 

180 
176 

168 


152 
146 

74 

63 


t     48 

42 

I     31 

CLXXXVIL3.      30 

I 

I 


Names  of  Artiita,  lie. 


Ompballo,  a  painter,  flourishes. 

. .  .  • 

Pisto  and  Xenocrates  flourish  as  ttatnaries. 

Gantharus,  the  Slcyonlan,  practises  the  art  of 
sUtnary ;  and  Mydo  of  Soli,  and  Aroesilaus 
III.,  probably  of  Scyon,  that  of  painting. 


Ootemporary  EventSL 


The  Gaols  attack  Grecoi;. 


The  Romans  beoome 
of  aU  Italy. 


28 


The  Parian  marbles  engrarrd. 


Nealces  and  Arigonus  flourish  as  palntere. 
Timantbes  II.,  painter,  flourishes. 

Isigonus,  Pyromachus,  Stratonicus.  and  Anti- 
gonoB,  flourish  as  statuaries,  and  Leontlscus 
as  a  painter. 

Anaxandra,  the  daughter  of  Nealoos,  practises 

•  the  art  of  painting. 

JEgineta,  a  modeller,  and  his  brother  Fisias,  a 
painter,  flouri^ 

Mioo  III.,  of  Syracuse,  flourishes  as  a  statuary.  I 

Stadieus,  Athenian  statuary,  flourishes. 
. .  • .  •  •  •  • 

CosButlus,  Boman  architect,  flourishes. 

Heradides  L.  a  Maoedonlan.  and  Metxodonis, 
probably  an  Athenian,  flourish  as  painters. 

AntheuB,  Polycles  II..  GaUistratus,  Galllxenns, 
F^hlos,  F^rthoclea,  Timocles,  and  Tlmar^ 
chides,  flourish  as  statuaries  snd  sculptors. 
To  this  period  we  should  probably  refer 
Philo  of  Byzantium. 

Pacuvius,  the  tragic  poet  and  painter,  flourishes. 


Arcesilaus  IV.,  sculptor,  the  Intimate  friend  of 
L.  LocuUus,  flourishes. 

Valerius  of  Ostia  flourishes  as  an  architect 
The  following  artists  flourished  about  this 
period:  Pasitcles,  statuary,  sculptor,  and 
engraver;  Timomachus  of  Kyzantium,  and 
Arelllua.  pahiters;  Cyrus,  architect;  Poal- 
donius  of  Ephesus,  statuary  and  engraver ; 
Leostratides.  and  Pytheas  1.,  engravers; 
Goponius,  Boman  sculptor;  and  Epityn- 
chanua,  engraver  on  precious  stones. 


library  of  Pergamos  formed. 


P.  Terentius  flonrishea* 


Gorinth  destroyed.    Greece  sub- 
jected to  the  Romans. 


Ctoro,  Casar,  Varro,  and  Sallnst 
flourish. 


In  this  period  Pasitelea  still  practises  the  arts 
of  sculpture  and  engraving,  and  the  follow, 
ing  artws  also  flourish :  Saurus,  Batrachus, 
Diogenes,  Lysias,  and,  probably,  Stephanus, 
sculptors;  Aulanlus  Kvander,  Athenian 
sculptor  and  engraver;  Dionvsius,  Sopolis, 
Lndius,  Pediufl^  a  youth,  and  Lala,  a  female 
bom  at  Orzicus,  painters;  Dioscnrides  and 


BatUeofPhamlia. 

BatUeofPhiUppi. 

Battle  of  Actinm. 

Augustus  constltnted  cmperar. 

Horace,  Virgil,  Uvy,  Tlbnnus, 
and  Vitmvius  floorish. 


Admo,  engravers 
Roman  modeller. 


on  gems;  and  Posis,  a 


Palatine  library  of  Angustns 
formed. 
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69 


79 


C3iiiDani8,  a  statuary,  floarlshea;  probably, 
Menelau8»  a  Bcnlptor. 

Dorothetis  and  Faballas  flouriab  as  painten: 
Meno,  the  Atbenian.  as  a  stataary  and 
scnlptor ;  and  Xenodoms  as  a  statuary. 

Agesander,  Athenodorus  his  son,  and  Poly- 
dorns,  make  for  Titus,  who  afterwards  be- 
came emperor,  the  celebrated  group  of  the 
Laocoon. 

To  thU  period  aUo  belong  Oraterus,  the  two 
Pythaw>ri,  Polydectes,  Hermolius.  Artemo, 
and  Aphrodlslas  of  Trallee.  sculptors ;  Cor- 
nelius Plnud.  Attius  Priscus,  Turpilius  the 
Veneiian,  and  Arteroidorus,  painters;  and 
Evodns,  an  engraver  on  precious  stones. 


Ootonporary  Events. 


Nero  emperor.   SeneGS.Fersias, 
and  Lucan  flourish, 

Vespasian  emperor. 


'  Titus  emperor.  Eruption  of 
I  Mount  Vesuvius.  Pliny  the 
I      elder  dies. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL   GREEK    AND    ROMAN 

ARCHITECTS. 

{From  QvnU^s  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture.) 


BEFORE  CliRISr. 


Name  of  Architect 


Theodoras  of  Samos 

Hermogeucs  of  Alabanda 

Agamedes  and  Tropbonius 

Delphi 
Demetriua  of  Ephesus 

Eupallnus  of  Megsra 
Mandroclesof  Samoa 

CSilroaophus  of  Crete 

I'ytheus  of  Prlene    . 

Spenthanis  of  Corinth 

Agaptos  of  Elis 
Libon  of  JQis  . 
Ictinus  of  Athens 

OftUicrates  of  Athens 
Hnesides  of  Athens 
Antistates  of  Athens 
Scopas  of  Greece 

Archias  of  Gorlnth  . 
Callias  of  Aradns 
Aydlus  of  Aradus  . 


Century. 


7th 


of) 


6th 


{1 


5th 


5th 


Principal  Works. 


Labyrinth  at  Lemnos;  some  buildings  at  Sparta ;  and  the 

temple  of  Jupiter  at  Samoa. 
Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos,  and  that  of  Diana  at  Mag- 
nesia. 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;    a    temple  dedicated  to 

Neptune,  near  Mantinaea. 
Continoatlon  of  ihe  temple  of  Diana,  which  had  been 

begun  by  Chersiphron. 
Aqueducts,  with  many  other  edifices  at  Samos. 
Wuoden  bridge  over  tbe  Thracian  Bosphorus,  erected  by 

the  command  of  Darius. 
Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine ;  another  of  the  Faphlan 

Venus ;  and  one  of  Apollo ;  all  at  Tegea. 
Mausoleum  of  Artemisia  in  Carta;  design  for  the  temple 

of  Pallas  at  Priene.    In  the  former  be  was  assisted  by 

Statirus. 
Rebuilt  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  bad  been 

destroyed  by  nre. 
Portico  at  Elis. 

Temple  of  Jupiier  Olympiua  at  Olympia. 
Parthenon  at  Athens ;  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  at 

Elensis ;  temple  of  Apollo  ii^icurins  in  Arcadia. 
Assisted  Ictinus  in  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon. 
Propyliua  uf  ihe  Parthenon. 
A  temple  uf  Jupiter  at  Athens. 
One  side  of  the  tomb  .of  Mauaolus ;  a  column  of  the 

temple  at  Ephesus. 
Many  temples,  and  other  edifices,  at  Syracuse. 
Temples,  &a,  at  Rhodes. 
Temple  of  the  Ionian  iUscnIapius. 
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BEFORE  CHRIST. 


Name  of  Architect 


Mneslhes 

Cleomenes  of  Athens 
IMDocratCtf  of  Macedonia 


Andronicnfl  of  Athens 
Gallimachns  of  Corinth 
Sosiratos  of  Qnidos  . 
Philo  of  Athens 

Eupolemufl  of  Argos 
Ph«eax  of  Agrigentnm 
Coesutius  of  Rome    . 
Hcrmodorus  of  Salamis 


Caius  Mutlos  of  Rome 

Valerius  of  Osiia 
Batrachus  of  Laconia 
Sanrns  of  Laconia    . 


Century., 


4th 


Principal  Works. 


3rd 
2nd 


\ 


Ibt 


Dexiphanes  of  Cyprus 

Cyras  of  Rome 
Postumlus  of  Rome 
Coccelus  Auctus 
Fnssitlus  of  Rome   . 


Temple  of  Apollo  at  Magnesia. 

Plan  of  the  diy  of  Alexandria. 

Rebuilt  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Elpbesus;  engaged  ca 
works  at  Alexandria ;  was  author  of  the  pit»posid<Mi  to 
transform  Mount  Athos  Into  a  colossal  figore. 

Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athena. 

Reputed  iuTcntor  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  Pharoe  of  Alexandria. 

Kiilarged  the  arsenal  and  the  Plnras  at  Athens;  erected 
the  great  theatre,  rebuilt  by  order  uf  Adrian. 

Several  temples,  and  a  theatre  at  Argoa. 

VarioTis  buildings  at  Agrlgentum. 

Deitign  for  the  temple  of  «Miplter  Otympius  at  Athnis. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  (Minerra  Cbaicidica)  in  tbe 
Forum  at  Rome;  temple  of  Mars  in  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius. 

Temple  of  Honour  and  Ytrtne,  near  the  trophies  of 
MariuB  at  Rome. 

Several  amphitheatres  with  roofi. 

These  two  architects  built  sereral  templps  at  Rome.  Tbe 
name  of  the  first  {fia-^axot)  signifies  a  fhig ;  and  that  of 
the  latter  (<ravpof)  a  litard;  and  tliey  perpetuated  their 
names  on  some  of  their  works  by  the  allegorical  repre- 
Rentation  of  these  two  animals  sculptured  upon  thcno. 
The  churches  of  St  Eu^cbias  and  of  St  Lorenzo  fuuri 
le  Mara,  at  Rome,  still  contain  some  oulumns  wfaoae 
pedestals  are  sculptured  with  a  lizard  and  a  fh)g. 

Rebuilt  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  at  tbe  oommaod  of 
Cleopatra,  iYva  other  having  fallen  down. 

Architect  to  Cicero. 

Many  uorlcs  at  Rome  and  Naples. 

Grotto  at  Puzzuoli ;  grotto  of  Annss. 

Several  buildings  at  Rome ;  the  first  Rinnan  w  bo  wrote 
on  architecture. 


ABTER  CHRIST. 


Name  of  Architect. 


Century. 


Vllruvius  Polllo  of  Fano  . 

Vltruvius  Cerdo  of  Verona 
Oeler  and  Sevenis  of  Rome 
Rabirius  of  Rome    . 
Mustius  of  Rome     . 
Ftontlnus  ot  Rome  . 
Apollodorus  of  Damascus. 

LooerofRome 

Detrlanus  of  Rome  . 

Antoninus,  the  Senator  of  Rome 
Nioon  of  P^rgamus  . 


1st 


2ud 


Principal  Works. 


Basilica  Justltlte  at  Fano ;  a  great  writer  on  archi- 
tecture. 

Triumphal  arch  at  Verona. 

Goklen  House  of  Nero. 

Palace  of  Domitian  on  Mt.  Palatine. 

Temple  of  Ceres  at  Rome. 

He  has  left  a  work  on  aqueducts. 

Foram  TnUuil  at  Rome;  a  bridge  o\-er  the  Daunlte.  in 
Lower  HimgaTy. 

A  bridge  over  the  Tagus,  iu  Spain ;  a  temple,  now  dedi- 
cated to  San  Giullano. 

Moles  Hadriimi,  and  the  Pons  iVlins,  now  called  the 
Caste llo  and  Pome  Sant'  Angeln. 

Pantheon  at  Epidaurus ;  baths  of  iEsculapius. 

Several  fine  worku  at  Pergjmiis. 
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LIST  OF  ROMAN  EMPERORS,   EMPRESSES,  AND  THEIR 

RELATIONS. 


CAIUS  JULIUS  CJSSAR, 

Son  of  G.  Gtesar  and  of  Anreiia, 
boni  100,  pontifex  maximuB63, 
prffitor  62,  consul  59,  dictator  48, 
assassinated  44  b.c. 

GoBNELiA,  wife  of  GfBsar,  daughter 
of  L.  Glnna,  died  68  B.C. 

Julia,  daughter  of  GsBsar  and 
Gomelia,  married  to  Pompey 
59  B.C.,  died  54  B.c. 

Julia,  sister  of  Gffisar  and  wife  of 
M.  Atius  BalbuB. 

Atia,  daughter  of  M.  A.  Balbus 
and  Julia,  wife  of  Gaius  Octa- 
Tins,  mother  of  Augustus. 

G.  OcTATius,  fatiier  of  Augustus, 
died  58  B.O. 

CAIUS    OCTAVIUS    GiESAR    AU- 
GUSTUS, 

Son  of  G.  Octavius  and  Atia, 
niece  of  Julius  GsBsar,  born 
63  B.C.,  declared  emperor  29  b.c, 
obtained  the  name  of  Augustus 
27  B.C.,  died  14  aj>. 

Gix)DiA,  daughter  of  Glodius  and 
Fulvia,  first  wife  of  Octavius. 

ScBiBONiA,  second  wife  of  Octavius, 
married  40  B.O.,  was  divorced  by 
him  in  order  to  marry  Livia. 

LiYLA  Dbusilla,  was  married  first 
to  Tib.  Glaudius,  and  afterwards 
became  tliird  wife  of  Augustus, 
bom  57  B.C.,  died  29  a.d. 

OoTAViA,  sister  of  Augustus, 
married  first  to  G.  Maroellus 
50  B.C.,  and  subsequently  to 
Antony  40  B.O.,  died  1 1  b.o. 

Mabcellus,  son  of  G.  Maroellus 
and  Octavia,  married  to  Julia, 
daughter  of  Augustus,  was 
adopted  by  him,  and  was  des- 
tined to  be  his  successor,  but  died 
in  23  B.C. 


Mabcella,  daughter  of  G.  Mar- 
oellus and  Octavia,  was  thrice 
married — ^first,  to  M.  Agrippa; 
second,  to  Julius  Antonius; 
third,  to  Seztus  Appuleiua 

Mabcub  Aobippa,  son-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus, bom  63  B.C.,  died  12  a.d. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus  and 
Scribonia ;  wife  of  M  Maroellus, 
Marcus  Agrippa,  and  lastly  of 
Tiberius,    born    39    b.o.,    died 

14  A.D. 

Gaius   and    Lucius,  sons    of  M. 

Agrippa  and  Julia — Gaius,  bom 

.     20  B.C.,  G<esar  17  b.c..  died  4  b.o.  ; 

Lucius,  born  17  b.c.,  Gxsar  same 

year,  died  2  a.d. 

Agrippa  Postumub,  son  of  M. 
Agrippa  and  Julia,  bom  12  B.C., 
Gaosar  4  A.D.,  killed  14  a.d. 

Julia,  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa 
and  Julia;  wife  of  L.  CEmilius 
Paulus,  banished  by  her  grand- 
father, Augustus,  to  the  island 
Tremerus,  died  28  a.d. 

Tiberius  Glaudius  Nero,  married 
to  Livia  Dnisilla,  flither  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius. 

TIBERIUS       GLAUDIUS       NERO 
GiESAR, 

Son-in-law  of  Augustus,  bom  42 
B.C.,  GflBsar  4  a.d.,  emperor  14 
A.D.,  smothered  37  a.d. 

Drusus  senior,  brother  of  Tibe- 
rius, bom  38  B.C.,  died  9  a.d. 

Antokia,  wife  of  Drusus  senior, 
bom  38  B.O.,  poisoned  38  a.d. 

Drusus  junior,  son  of  Tiberius, 
bom  13  B.C.,  poisoned  23  a.d. 

Livia,  or  Ltvilla,  daughter  of 
Drusus  senior  and  Antonia^  and 
wife  of  Dmsus  junior,  starved 

32  A.D. 
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Julia,  ciaughter  of  Dnuos  junior 
and  Livia,  married  to  Nero,  tuou 
of  Germanicua ;  afterwards  to 
Rubt'Uiui)  Blandufl. 

Germamicts,  son  of  Drusua  senior, 
bom  15  B.C.,  CsBfiar  4  aj)^  poi- 
soned 19  A.D. 

Agrippika  8BNI0R,  daughter  of 
M.  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  daugh- 
ter  of  Augustus ;  wife  of  Gk^rma- 
nicus,  born  15  b.c.,  starved  33 

A.D. 

Kebo  and  Drusus,  sons  of  Germu- 
nicus  and  Agrippina.  Nero 
bom  7  A.D.,  stiirved  31  a.d.; 
Drusus  born  8  A.D.,  died  of 
hunger  33  aj). 

CAIUS  CS&AM  CALIGULA, 

Son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina, born  12  a.d.,  emperor  37 
A.D.,  killed  41  a.d. 

Claudia,  first  wife  of  Giligula, 
married  33  a.1).,  died  3G  a.d. 

Orebtilla,  consort  of  Cn.  Pitio, 
second  wife  of  Caligula. 

LoiJJA  Paulina,  espoused  and 
shortly  after  repudiated  by  Cali- 
gula, 38  AJ). 

Cjssonia,  fciurth  wife  of  Oedigula, 
married  39  a.d.,  killed  41  aj>. 

Drusilla,  daughter  of  CeBsonia, 
killed  41  a.d. 

Prusilla,  sister  of  Caligula,  bom 
17  A.D.,  died  38  a.d. 

Julia  Liyilla,  sister  of  Caligula, 
youngest  daughter  of  Germaid- 
cus  and  Agrippina,  married  to 
M.  Venicius,  bom  18  a.d.,  killed 
41  A.D. 

TIB.  CLAUDIUS  DRUSUS  NERO 
GERMANICUS, 

Son  of  Drusus  senior  (brother  of 
Tiberius)  and  Antonia,  bom  10 
is.0.,  emperor  41  a.d.,  poisoned 

54  A.D. 

Plautia  Urgulanilla,  iirbt  wife 
of  Claudius. 


Aelia  Petina,  second  wife  of 
Claudius. 

Valeria  BiIebbalina,  third  wife  of 
Claudius,  killed  48  a.d. 

Agrippina  junior,  daughter  of 
Grermanicus  and  Agrippina,  was 
married  first  to  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  ( 28  a.d.),  by  whom 
she  had  a  son,  aflerwaids  the 
Emperor  Nero ;  next  to  Crispios 
Passienus;  and  thirdly  to  the 
Emperor  Claudius  (44  aj>.),  al- 
though she  was  his  niece.  Mur- 
dertKi  59  a.d. 

Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius  and  Plau- 
tia Urgulanilla,  died  in  infimcj. 

Claudia,  daughter  of  Tiberius  and 
Plautia  Urgulanilla,  kQled  65  a.o. 

Antonia,  daughter  of  Claadina  and 
CElia  Petina. 

Britannicus,  son  of  Claudius  and 
Messaliua,  bom  42  A.D.,  poisoned 

55  A.D. 

NERO  CLAUDIUS  CSSAR  DRU- 
SUS GERMANICUS, 
Son  of  Cu.  Domitius  Alieuo- 
burbus  and  Agrippina,  son-in-law 
of  Claudius,  boru  37  a.d.,  Csaar 
50  A.D.,  emperor  54  A.D.,  killed 
himself  OS  a.d. 

OcTAYiA,  first  wifo  of  NeM,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  Claudius  and 
Messalina,  married  to  Nero  53 
A.D.,  killed  herself  62  A  J). 

PoppjLi  Sabina,  second  wife  of 
Nero,  died  QQ  a.d. 

Statilia  Messalina,  third  wife  of 
Nero,  married  66  aj>. 

Claudia,  daughter  of  Nero  and 
Poppcea,  bom  64  aj>.,  dial  same 
year. 

SEU.  SULPICIUS  GALBA, 

Boru  3  B.C.,    emperor  68  a.d., 
killed  69  a.d. 

M.  SALVIUS  OTHO, 

Bom  32  A.D.,  emperor  68  a.d., 
killed  same  year. 
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A.  VITELLIUS. 

Bom  15  A.D.,  emperor  69  A.D., 

put  to  death  same  year. 
li.  ViTELUCS,  father  of  the  emperor, 

died  49  a.d. 
L.  ViTELurs,  son  of  the  preccdiug, 

.and  brother  of  the  emperor. 

T.    FIAVIUS    BABTNaS    VESPA- 
SIANTJS. 
Bom  9  A.D.,  emperor   69  A.D., 
died  79  a.d. 

Flatia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Vespa- 
sian. 

DoMinLLA,  daughter  of  Vespasian 
and  Flavia  Domitilla. 

TI1TJ8  FLAVIUS  8ABINUS  VES- 
PA8IANUS, 

Son  of  Vespasian  and  Flavia 
Domitilla,  bom  41  a.d.,  Csesar  69, 
empeior  with  his  father  71,  sole 
emperor  79,  died  81  a.d. 

Abhicima,  first  wife  of  Titus. 

Mabcia  Fubnilla,  second  wife  of 
Titus. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Titus  and  Fur- 
nilla,  married  Flavius  Sabinus, 
nephew  of  Vespasian. 

T.   FLAVIUS    DOMITIANUS    AU- 
GUSTUS, 
Son   of  Vespasian  and    Flavia 
Domitilla,  bom  51  a.d.,  0«B8ar  69, 
emperor  81  aj).,  assassinated  96 

A.D. 

DoMTTiA,   wife  of  Domitian,  died 

140  A.D. 
AuoNTMUS,  son  of  Domitian   laul 

Domitia. 

M.  OOCCRIUS  NERVA, 

Born  32  A.D.,  emperor  96  aj>. 
died  98  a  J). 

M.  ULPIUS  TRAJANUS, 

Born  53,aesociated  in  the  empire 
with  Nerva  97  a.d.,  bole  emperor 
98,  died  117  A  J), 


PoMPEiA  PiiOnif  A,  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Trajan,  died  129  aj>. 

Trajanus   pater,  &ther   of   the 
Emperor  Trajan,  died  100  a.d. 

Maboiana,  sister  of  Trajan,  died 

144  A.D. 

Matidia,  daughter  of  Marciana. 

P.  ^LIUS  HADRIANUS, 

Son-in-law  of  Matidia,  Trajan's 
niece,  bora  76  a.d.,  adopted  by 
Trajan  117,  emperor  same  year, 
died  138  a.d. 

Julia  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian, 
grandniece  of  Trajan,  being 
daughter  of  Matidia,  who  was 
daughter  of  Mariana,  Trajan's 
sister ;  killed  herself  137  a.d. 

Paulina,  sister  of  Hadrian,  married 
to  Senrianus. 

T.    ^LIUS    HADRIANUS    ANTO- 
NINUS PIU&, 
Bom  86  A.D.,  adopted  by  Ha- 
drian  138   AJJ.,  emperor  same 
year,  died  161  a.d. 

AuNiA  Galkbia-pauotina  senior, 
wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  bom  105 
A.D.,  died  141  a.d. 

Galbbius  Antonhtos,  son  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina. 

M.  AUBELIUS  ANTONINUS, 

Son-in-law  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  son  of  Hadrian's  sifter  Pau- 
lina, bom  121  A.D.,  adopted  by 
Antoninus  138,  emperor  161,  died 
180  A.D. 

ANNI  A -FAUSTINA    JUNIOB,     wife    of 

M.  Aurelius,  daughter  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  the  elder  Faus- 
tina, died  175  aj). 

Ahnics  vebub,  youngest  son  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  Faustina,  bom 
163  A.D..  CiBsar  166,  died   170 

A.D. 

LUCIUS  AURELIUS  VERUS, 

Son  of  L.  Ceionius  Oommodus, 
who  had  been  adopted  by  Ha- 
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drian  in  136.  On  the  death 
of  hU  father  in  138,  he  was 
adopted,  along  witli  M.  Aureliua, 
by  M.  Antoninus ;  associated  in 
the  empire  by  M.  Aurelius  151, 
died  1(J9  a.d. 

Annta  LioiLLA,  daughter  of  M. 
Aurelius  and  tlic  younger  Faus- 
tina, und  wife  of  Lucius  Verus, 
banished  to  Caprcse  183  a.d. 

L  AURELIUS  COMMODUS, 

Elder  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Faustina  the  younger,  bom 
161  A.D.,  GeBsar  166,  emperor 
176,  sole  emperor  180,  strangled 
192  A.D. 

Crispin  A,  wife  of  Commodus,  died 
183  A.D. 

HELVIUS  PERTINAX, 

Bom  126  A.D.,  emperor  192, 
assassinated  after  a  reign  of  87 
days. 

TiTiANA,  wife  of  Pertinax. 

M.  DIDIUS  8ALVIUS  JULIANUS. 
Bom  133  A.D.,  emperor  198,  put 
to  death    after    a  reign  of   66 
days. 

Manlia  Scantilla,  wife  of  Didius 
Julianus. 

DmiA  Olara,  daughter  of  Didius 
Julianus  and  Scantilla. 

C.  PESCENNIUS  NIGER, 

Saluted  emperor  by  the  legions 
in  the  East  193  a.d.,  killed  194 

A.D. 

CLODIUS  ALBINUS. 

Named  Caesar  by  Septimius  Se- 
verus  193  a.d.,  took  title  of 
emperor  196,  defeattd  and  killed 
by  Septimius  Severas  197  a.d. 

L.  SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS. 

Born  146  a.d.,  emperor  193, 
master  of  the  whole  empire  197, 
died  211  a.d. 

Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Septimius 


Severus,    starved    hfflself     217 

A.D. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONI- 
NUS CARACALLA, 
Son  of  Septimius  Seyeroa  and 
Julin,  bom  188  a.d.,  Caesar  196, 
Augustus  198,  emperor  with  his 
brother  Geta  211,  sole  empeior 
212,  nssRssinated  217. 

FcLviA  PLAriTLLA,  wifo  of  Gaiti- 
calla,  put  to  death  212. 

SEPTIMIUS  GETA, 

Second  son  of  Septimius  Severua 
and  Julia  Domna,  bom  189  A.D., 
Ciesar  198,  emperor  with  his 
brother  Caracalla  211.  asaaasi- 
Dated  by  bim  212  a.d. 

MACRINUS. 

Bom  164,  emperor  217,  killed 
218  ad. 

DiADUMENiANtB,  SOU  of  Maciinua, 
Caesar  217.  kiUed  218. 

MARCUS  ALTIELIUS  ANTONI- 
NUS—ELAGABALUS, 
(Priest  of  Baal,  the  San-god), 
son  of  Yarius  Marcellua  and 
Julia  Soemiaa,  bom  205  ajx, 
emperor  218,  put  to  death  222 

A.D. 

Julia  Cobkblia  Paula,  first  wife 
of  Elagabalus,  divorced  200  a.d. 

Aquilia  Seteba,  second  wife  of 
Elagabalus. 

Anma  Faustina,  third  wife  of 
Elagabalus. 

JuuA  ScEMiAS,  mother  of  Elaga- 
balus, killed  222  a.d. 

Julia  Mcbsa,  sister-in-law  of  Sep- 
timius Severus,  aunt  of  Ctiracalla, 
and  grandmother  of  Elagabalus 
and  A.  Severus,  died  223  aj). 

M.       AURELIUS       ALEXANDER 

SEVERUS. 

Son  of  Gessius  Maroianus  and 

Julia  Mamiea,  was  first  cousin  of 

Elagabalus,  born   205,   adopte<l 
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by  ElagabaluB  with  the  name  of 
Gffifiar  221,  emperor  222,  aseassi- 
nated  235  a.d. 

MEMinA,  second  wife  of  Alexander 
Seyerus. 

Babbia  Orbiana,  third  wife  of 
Alexander  Sevenis. 

Julia  Mailba,  daughter  of  Julia 
Moesa,  and  mother  of  Alexander 
Seyerus,  put  to  death  235  a.d. 

Ubanius  Antoninus,  emperor  in 
Asia  during  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der SeveruB. 

MAXIMINUS  I.. 

Bom  173,  emperor  235,  assassi- 
nated 238  A  J>. 

Paulina,  wife  of  Maximinus. 

Maximus,  son  of  Maximinus,  Gnsar 
235,  killed  238  a.d. 

JuNiA  Fadilla,  wife  of  Maximus. 

Trrus  Quabtinus,  emperor  in  Ger- 
many during  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
minus. 

M.  ANTONIUS  G0RDIANU8 
AFRICANU8  I.,  Pateb, 
Son  of  Metius  Biarullus  and 
Ulpia  Gordiana,  born  158  a.d. 
emperor  in  Africa  238  a.d.,  puts 
an  end  to  his  life  after  reigning 
40  days. 

Fabia  Orbbtilia,  wife  of  Gor- 
dianus  pater. 

G0RDIANU8  AFBI0ANU8  II., 

FiLIUS, 

Son  of  "Gordianus  Af.  I.  and 
Fatia  Oyertilla,  bom  192  a.d., 
emperor  with  his  father  238, 
killed  40  days  afterwards. 

D.  CiKLIUS  BALBINUS, 

Born  178,  emperor  with  Pupie- 
nus  238,  massacred  after  a  reign 
of  three  months. 

M.   CLODIUS    PUPIENUS   MAXI- 
MUS, 

Born    164    a.d.,    emperor    with 


BalbinuB  238  a.d.,  massacred 
about  three  months  afterwards. 

GORDIANUS  PIUS  m.. 

Grandson  of  Gordiauus  the  elder, 
bom  222,  Ceesar  238,  emperor 
same  year,  assassinated  244  a.d. 

Tranqttillina,  wife  of  Gordian  III. 

M.  JUT^IUS  PHILIPPUS.  I , 

Bom  204  A.D.,  emperor  244, 
kUled  209  a.d. 

Marcia  Obacilia  Seveka,  wife  of 
Philip  the  elder. 

M.  JULIUS  PHILIPPUS  II., 

Son  of  Philip  the  elder,  bom 
237,  CsBsar  244,  Augustus  247, 
killed  249  a.d. 

Marikus,  emperor  in  Moesia  and 
Pannonia,  249  a.d. 

JoTAPiANUS,  emperor  in  Syria  248 

A.D. 

Pacatianus  \      ,    , 

S«)NsiANU8  )  only  known  on  corns. 

C.    MESSIUS    QUINTUS    TRAJA- 
NUS  DECIUS, 
Born    201    A.D.,    emperor    249, 
drowned  in  a  bog  251. 

Etruscilla,  wife  of  Decius. 

Herennius  Etrvbccb,  son  of  De- 
cius, Cassar  249,  Augustus  251, 
killed  same  year. 

Hostilianus,  son  of  D(ciu8,  CaBsar 
249,  emperor  with  Gallus  251, 
died  same  year. 

C.  VIBIUS  TREBONIANUS    GAL- 
LUS, 

Emperor  251,  put  to  death  254 

A.D. 

YoLUSiANUs,  son  of  Gallus,  Oiesar 
251,  emperor  252,  killed  2.54. 

.^Bhilius  JEmilianvs,  born  208  a.d., 
emperor  in  Mocsia  253,  killed 
254. 

Cornelia  Sipera,  wife  of  Mmi- 
lianus. 
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P.  LICINIUS  VALERLAJJ^US,  Senior, 
Bom  190,  emperor  253,  taken 
prisouer  by  the  Persians  260, 
died  263. 

Mabikiana,  second  wife  of  Yale- 
riau. 


P,  LICINIUS  VALERIANUS  EGNA- 
TIITS  GALLIENUS, 

Son  of  Valerian  by  his  first  wife, 
emperor  253,  asbassimited  268. 

Salonina,  wife  of  Gallienus. 

Saloioncs,  son  of  GalUcuus,  bom 
242  A.D.,  cesar  253,  put  to  death 
259  A.D. 

QuiNTUS  Julius  Gallienus,  young- 
est son  of  Gallienus. 

Valebianus  junior,  son  of  Vale- 
rian and  Mariniana,  killed  268 

A.D. 

LiciNiA  Galliena,  aunt  of  Gal- 
lienus. 

PosTUMUS  PATER,  emperor  in  Gaul 
258,  killed  267. 

Julia  Donata,  wife  of  Postumus. 

PosTUMUs  FiLTcs,  Augustus  in  Gaul 
258.  killed  267. 

Laellanus. 

lollunus. 

QciNTUB  Valens  Aelianub. 

VioroBiNUS  PATER,  associated  in 
the  empire  of  Gaul  by  Postu- 
mus  265,  killed  267. 

VicrroRiNUs  filius,  Oraaar  in  Gaul 
267. 

VicnoBiNA,  mother  of  Victorinus 
senior. 

Harius,  emperor  in  Gkiul  267, 
killed  after  a  reign  of  tliree  days. 

Tetricus  pater,  emperor  in  Gaul 
267,  defeated  by  Aurelian  274 

A.D. 

Tetricus  filius,  son  of  the  above, 
CflQSur  in  Gaul  267. 

Cyriadbb,  emperor  in  Asia  257, 
killed  258. 


Macrxants  pater,  emperor  in  the 
East  261,  killed  bx  his  soldiers 
262. 

Macrian  us  FILIUS,  Bon  of  MumHima 
pater. 

Quietus,    brother   of    Macrianua 

filius. 

Bauata,  emperor  in  Syria  262, 
killed  264. 

Ingehuub,  emperor  in  Mooeia  and 
Pannonia  262. 

Regalianus,  emperor  in  Mceeia 
261.  killed  263. 

Drtantilla,  wife  of  KegaUanua. 

Valens^  emperor  in  Achaia  261. 

Piso  Fruoi,  em()eror  in  ThessaUa 
261. 

Alexander  ^kileanus^  empeior 
in  Egypt  262. 

Saturninus  I.,  emperor  263. 

Trerellianus,  emperor  in  Isaoria 
264. 

CELSUSk  emperor  of  Carthage  265. 

AuRBOLUs,  empeior  in  Illyria  and 
Rhetia  267,  killed  268. 

SuLPioiuB  Antoninus,  emperor  in 
Syria  267. 

M.     AURELIUS     CLAUDIUS     IL 
GOTHIOUS, 
Bom  214  A.D.,  emperor  268,  died 
270. 

Censorinus,  empeior  at  Boulogne 
270. 

QuiNTiLLUB,  brother  of  Claudius 
Gk>thicus,  emperor  at  AquUeia 
270. 


AURELIANUB, 

Bom    207    A.D.,   emperor    270, 
assassinated  275. 

Severina,  wife  of  Aurelian. 

Sbptihus  Odenathus,  king  of  Pal- 
mjna  261,  associated  in  the 
empire  by  Gallienus  264,  as- 
sassinated 266. 
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Zenobia,  last  wife  of  Odenathua, 
queen  of  PalmyTa  261. 

Hebodeb,  son  of  Odenatbns  by  his 
first  wife,  Angnstos  264,  killed 
267. 

TmoLAus,  son  of  Odenathns  and 
Zenobia»  Augustus  266,  taken 
prisoner  by  Aurelian  273. 

Yabalathts  ATHBNOix>ROfi,  son  of 
Zenobia,  emperor  in  Syria  266, 
taken  prisoner  by  Aurelian  273. 

MACXnnuB,  emperor  267. 

Ftbitdb,  emperor  in  Egypt  275. 

M.  CLAUDIUS  TACITUS, 

Emperor  275,  assassinated  276 

A.D. 

M.  ANNIUS  FLOEIANUS, 

Brother  of  the  emperor  Tacitus, 
bom  232,  emperor  276,  killed 
same  year. 

M.  AURELIUS  PROBUS, 

Bom  232,  emperor  276,  massa- 
cred 282  A.D. 

BoNUSius,  emperor  of  Gaul  280. 

SATUBNiNrs,  emperor  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine  280. 

PBOOCLrs,  emperor  of  Cologne  280. 

M.  AURELIUS  CARUS, 

Bom  230  A.D.,  emperor  282, 
killed  by  lightning  283. 

M.  AURELIUS  CARINUS, 

Eldest  son  of  Cams,  bom  249 
AJ).,  Csesar  282,  emperor  283, 
kiUed  284  a.d. 

Maqnia  Urbioa,  wife  of  Carinus. 

M.  AURELIUS  NUMERIANUS. 

Youngest  son  of  Cams,  bom  254 
A.D.,  Caesar  282,  Augustus  283, 
died  284  a.d. 

NiOBoriANUS,  son  of  Cams. 

IfABCXTB  AuBELiANTJS  JuLiANUs,  em- 
peror in  Pannonia  284,  killed 
285. 


VALERIUS  DIOCLETIANUS, 

Bom  245,  emperor  284,  adopted 
Galerius  292,  abdicated  305,  died 

313  A.D. 

pRiscA,  wife  of  Diocletian,  executed 
by  order  of  Licinius  315  aj). 

M.  AUREUUS   VALERIUS  MAX- 
IMIANUS  I., 

Styled  Hebculius  and  Jovirs, 
associated  in  the  empire  with 
Diocletian  286,  abdicated  305, 
retook  the  empire  306,  abdicated 
again  308,  emperor  a  second 
time  309,  strangled  himself  310 

A.D. 

Eutropia,  wife  of  Maximian. 

Akandus,  emperor  in  Gaul  285, 
killed  287. 

Aelianus,  emperor  in  Gaul  285, 
killed  287. 

Cabausits,  emperor  in  Britain  287, 
assassinated  289  a.d. 

Alleotub,  emperor  in  Britain  293, 
killed  296  a.d. 

AcHiLLEUS,  emperor  in  Egypt  292. 

DoMmrs  Domitianijb,  emperor  in 
Egypt  305. 

CONSTANTIUS  I.  CHLORUS, 

Born  250,  Csosar  292,  emperor 
305,  died  306. 

Helena,  first  wife  of  Constantius 
Chlorus,  diod  328. 

Theodora,  second  wife  of  Con- 
stantius Chloms. 

GALERIUS  VALERIUS    MAXIMI- 

ANUS, 
Adopted  and  named   Cteaar  by 
Diocletian  in  292,  Augustus  and 
emperor  305,  died  311. 

Galebia  Valeria,  daughter  of 
DiodetLm  and  Prisca,  and  second 
wife  of  Galerius  Maximianus, 
executed  by  order  of  Licinius 
315  A.I). 

Flatfub  Valeritb  Sevebcs,  named 
CflBsar   by  Maximianus   I.  305, 
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Augustus  and  emperor  306,  put 
to  death  307. 

Galektus  YALEBn-8  Maxiuiants 
n.,  Daza,  son  of  Galerius,  named 
Geosar  by  Diocletian  305,  son  of 
the  Augusti  307,  emperor  308, 
poisoned  himself  313  aj>. 

Gandidtanub,  natural  son  of  C^e- 
rius  Maximianus,  put  to  death 
by  Licinius  313. 

M.  AUBELIUSYALGKirS  Maxekth's, 
sou  of  Maximianus  L  and  £u- 
tropia,  bom  282,  emperor  of 
Rome  306,  drowned  in  the  Tiber 

312  A.D. 

RoHULcs,  son  of  Maxentius,  born 
806,  Gfesar  307,  died  309. 

AiiEXANDEB,  emperor  of  Garthuge 
306,  put  to  death  311  a.d. 

Licixius  SENIOR,  sou-in-law  of 
Gonstantius  Ghlorus,  bom  263, 
associated  in  tlie  empire  with 
Galerius  Maximianus  307,  put 
to  death  by  his  brother-in-law 
Gonstantiue  323. 

GoNSTANTiA,  daughter  of  Gonstan- 
tius Ghlorus,  wife  of  the  elder 
Licinius,  died  330  a  j). 

Licinius  juniob,  son  of  tlie  elder 
Licinius,  bora  315,  named  Giesar 
317.  put  to  death  326. 

AuRELius  Valerius  Valens,  named 
GsBsar  by  Licinius  314. 

MARTJNiANUii,  GeBsar  and  Augustus 
at  Byzantium  by  Licinius  323. 

KuTROPiA,  daughter  of  Gonstan- 
tius I.  and  sister  of  Gonstantine. 

Julius  Gonstantius,  son  of  Gon- 
stantius Ghlorus.  and  brother  of 
Gonstantine. 

Galla,  first  wife  of  J.  Gonstan- 
tius. 

Babilina,  second  wife  of  J.  Gon- 
stantius. 

GONSTANTINUS  I.  MAGNUS, 

Son  of  Gonstantius  Ghloms  and 
Helena,  born  274,  named  Gsesar 


and  Ang^ostus  306,  oonverted  to 
the  Gbristian  religion  311,  sole 
emperor  311,  changed  the  seat 
of  government  to  Byzantium, 
which  be  called  Gonstantinople, 
336,  died  337  A.D. 

MiNERviNA,  first  wife  of  Gonstan- 
tine. 

Fausta,  second  wife  of  Gonstan- 
tine, daughter  of  Maximian; 
smothered  by  lier  husband's 
order  326  a.d. 

Flayius  Julius  Grispus,  son  of 
Gonstantine  and  Minervina,  born 
300,  Gaosar  317,  put  to  death 
by  order  of  his  father  326. 

Helena,  wife  of  Gnspos. 

Dalmatius,  brother  of  Gonstan- 
tine, Gffisar  335,  killed  337  aj>. 

HaKnicalianus,  brother  of  Gon- 
stantine and  of  Dalmatius,  died 
337  A.D. 

GONSTANTINUS  U.. 

Eldest  son  of  Gonstantine  and 
Fausta,  bora  316,  Grasar  317; 
emperor  and  Augustus  337, 
killed  in  340  aj>. 

GGNSTANS  L. 

Youngest  son  of  Gonstantine  and 
Fausta,  bom  320  a.d.,  Gsesar 
333,  emperor  of  tlie  East  316, 
iissassinated  350  aj>. 

SATirkNiNUS,  emperor  in  the  reign 
of  Gonstans. 

GONSTANTIUS  U., 

Second  son  of  Gonstantine  and 
Fausta,  bora  317,  Gffisar  323, 
Augustus  337,  master  of  all  the 
empire  350,  died  361  a.d. 

EusEBLA,  >vife  of  Gonstantius,  mar- 
ried 352. 

Fauotina,  wife  of  Gonstantius; 
favours  the  cause  of  Prooopius 
365  A.D. 

Nepotianus,  son  of  Eutropia,  sister 
of  Gonstantine,  emperor  at  Rome 
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350,  killed  after  a  rei^  of  28 
days. 

Vetrahio,  emperor  in  Pannonia 
350,  died  356. 

Nonius. 

Flavtus  Popiltos  Maqnentius, 
bom  303,  emperor  at  Aatun 
350,  killed  himself  353  a.d. 

Decemtius,  brother  of  Magnentius, 
Ossar,  351. 

DniDEBius,  brother  of  Magnentius, 
OfBsar,  351. 

CON8TANTIUS  GALLUS, 

Son  of  Julius  Constantius  and 
Callus,  nephew  of  Gonstantine, 
bom  325,  Geasar  351,  executed 
354. 

GoNSTAimNA,  wife  first  of  Hanni- 
balianus,  and  secondly  of  Con- 
stantius Grallus,  died  354  a.d. 

Stltanub,  emperor  at  Cologne,  355 

A.D. 

FLAVIUS  CLAUDIUS  JULIANU8, 
Snmamed  the  Apostate,  son  of 
Julius  Constantius,  brother  of 
Constantlne,  by  his  second  wife 
(Basilina),  and  nephew  of  Gon- 
stantine, bom  331,  CsBsar  .^55,  em- 
peror at  Paris  360,  sole  emperor 
361,  killed  in  battle  against  the 
Persians  363  a.d. 

Helena,  daughter  of  Constantino 
and  wife  of  Julian,  died  360  aj). 

FLAVIUS  CLAUDIUS  JOVIANUS, 
Bom  331,  emperor  363,  died 
364  A.D. 

VALENTINIANUS  I., 

Son  of  Gratianus,  bom  321,  em- 
peror 364,  died  375. 

Valeria  Seysra,  first  wife  of  Va- 
lentinian  I. 

JcsTiNA,  second  wife  of  Valenti- 
nian,  died  387. 

FLAVIUS  VALENS, 

Brother  of  Vtileiitinian,  born  328, 


associated   in    the   empire   and 
Augustus  364,  burnt  alive  378. 

Dominica,  wife  of  Valens. 

PROOOPnis,  bom  334,  emperor  at 
Constantinople  365,  put  to 
death    by  order  of  Valens  366 

A.D. 

GRATIANUS. 

Son  of  Valentinian  I.  and  Severa, 
bom  350,  Augustus  at  Amiens 
361,  emperor  375,  slain  389  a.d. 

CoNSTANTiA,  daughter  of  Constan- 
tino and  Faustina,  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Constantino,  and  wife  of 
Gratian,  died  383  a.d. 

VALENTINIANUS  U., 

Son  of  Valentinian  I.  and  Jus- 
tina,  bom  371,  Augustus  375, 
emperor  of  the  Western  Empire 
383,  assassinated  392  a.d. 

THEODOSIUS  MAGNUS  I., 

Bom  346,  Augustus  and  asso- 
ciated in  the  empire  by  Gratian 
379,  entered  Rome  in  triumph 
389,  died  395  a.d. 

Flaccilla,  first  wife  of  Theodosius, 
died  388. 

Galla,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  L,  and  second  wife 
of  Theodosius. 

Magnus  Clemens  Maximus,  Augus- 
tus   in    Britain    383,    acknow- 
ledged emperor  in  Britain  and 
Gaul  387,  put  to  death  388. 

Flavius  Victor  Maximus,  son  of 
Magnus  Maximus,  Augustus  383, 
put  to  death  388. 

EuOENius,  a  rhetorician,  proclaimed 
emperor  by  Arbogastes  392,  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Theodosius 
394. 

Arcadius,  elder  son  of  Theodosius, 
bom  377,  Augustus  383,  em- 
peror of  the  East  395,  died  408 

A.D. 

EuDoxLA,  wife  of  Arcadius,  died 
404. 
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FLAVIII8  HONORIUS, 

YbuDgfest  son  of  Theododus  and 
Flaccilla,  born  384,  Augustus 
393,  emperor  of  the  West  395, 
died  423. 

OONSTANTINTS    IIL,    AugUStUS     iu 

England  and  Gaul  407,  put  to 
death  411  a.d. 

GoNSTANB,  son  of  Gonstantinus  III., 
Augustus  in  Gaul  408,  assas- 
sinated 411  A.D. 

OONSTANTIUS  m., 

Augustus  and  associated  in  the 
empire  of  the  West  421  a.I)., 
died  same  year. 

Galla  Placidia,  daughter  of 
Theodosius  and  Galla,  sister  of 
Honorius,  widow  of  Ataulf,  king 
of  the  Goths,  414,  wife  of  Gon- 
stantius  417,  died  in  423. 

Maximts,  emperor  in  Spain  409, 
abdicated  411. 

Jovnnjs,  emperor  of  Mayence  411, 
beheaded  413. 

8EBA8TiAiru8,  brother  of  Jovinus, 
associated  in  the  sovereign  power 
by  his  brother  412,  beheaded 
413  A.D. 

Priscub  Attalus,  made  emperor 
by  Alaric  at  Rome  409,  deprived 
of  that  title,  leassumed  it  in 
Graul  410,  died  in  the  island  of 
Lepari. 

Theodosius  II.,  son  of  Arcadius 
born  401,  Augustus  402,  em- 
peror of  the  East  418,  died  450 

A.D. 

EuDOGiA  (Athenais,  daughter  of 
Leontius),  wife  of  Theodosius  II., 
died  460. 

JoHAKNSB,  bom  383,  emperor  at 
Bome  423,  died  425. 

VALENTINIANU8  UI., 

Son  of  Gonstantius  HI.  and  GkiUa 
Placidia,  bom  at  Bome  419,  em- 
peror 425,  slain  by  Petronius 
Maximus  455  a  J>. 

LicnnA    Eudoxia,    daughter    of 


TheodoBius  IL  and  Endocta, 
wife  of  Yalentinian  UL,  married 
to  the  Emperor  Maximua  455 

A.D. 

HoNOBiA,  daughter  of  [GcRttten- 
tius  III.  and  Galla  Placidia.  and 
sister  of  Yalentinian  IIL,  bom 
417,  Augusta  433,  died  454. 

EuDOCU,  eldest  daughter  of  Yalen- 
tinian m.  and  Eudoxia,  mar- 
ried to  Hunneric,  son  of  Genseric 
king  of  the  Yandals. 

PETRONIUS  MAXIMU8, 

Bom  395,  emperor  at  Rome  455, 
slain  after  a  reign  of  three  monflis. 

Mabciants,  a  Roman  senator,  bom 
391,  married  the  EmpresB  Pol- 
cheria  and  acknowledged  empe- 
ror of  the  East  450,  died  457. 

Ptlchebi  A,  sister  of  Theodosius  II., 
bom  399,  proclaimed  empress 
on  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
married  the  Senator  H:trcian 
450,  died  453  A.D. 

AYITUS,  emperor  455,  deposed  45P. 

Leo  L,  emperor  of  the  East  457, 
died  474  a.d. 

Yerina,  wife  of  Leo  I.,  died  4S4 

A.D. 

MAJORIANUS,  emperor  457,  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  461,  died  five 
days  after. 

LIBIUS  SEYERUS  emperor  461,  died 
465. 

ANTHEMIUS.  son  of  Procopius,  em- 
peror 467,  slain  by  his  son-in- 
law  Ricimer  472. 

EuFHEMiA,  daughter  of  the  Empe- 
ror Morcian,  and  wife  of  Anthe- 
miufi. 

OLYBBIUS,  a  Roman  senator,  emperor 
of  the  West  472,  died  same  year. 

PiiAcmiA,  youngest  daughter  of 
Yalentinian  m.  and  Eudoxia, 
and  wife  of  Olybrius. 
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Glyossiits,  AngustuB  at  Rarexma, 
473,  pennitted  to  exchange  the 
Boman  soeptie  for  bishopric  of 
Salona  474,  died  480. 

liEO  IL,  bom  495,  emperor  of  the 
East  474. 

ZsNO,  son-in-law  of  Leo  I.,  and 
&ther  of  Leo  II.,  bom  426, 
associated  in  the  Eastern  empire 
by  his  son,  Leo  II.,  474,  sole 
emperor  same  year,  deposed  476, 
re-established  477,  died  491. 

Basiubccs,  brother  of  Verina,  em- 
peror of  the  East  476,  dethroned 
by  Zeno  477. 

Aelia  Zehonib,  wife  of  Basilisons. 

Mabcus,  son  of  Basilisons. 


ANAfiTTAsmB,  emperor  491. 

Abiacnk,  daughter  of  Verina,  and 
wife  of  Anastasius. 

JULIUS  NEP08, 

Manied  to  a  niece  of  the  Em- 
press Verina,  emperor  of  the 
West  474,  retires  to  Dalmatia  475, 
assassinated  by  Glycerins  480. 

ROMULUS  AUGUSTULUS, 

Son  of  the  patrician  Orestes, 
emperor  of  the  West  475,  de- 
throned by  Odoaoer,  king  of  the 
Heruli,  476,  extinction  of  the 
Western  empire. 

Odoacbb  assumes  the  title  of  king 
of  ItfJy. 


GLOSSARY  OP  TERMS  USED  IN  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Abacus.  The  flat  and  quadrangular  stone  which  constitutes  the  highest 
member  of  a  column,  being  interposed  between  the  capital  and  the 
architrave. 

AcBOTSBiA.  Bases  or  low  pedestals  resting  on  the  angles  and  vertex  of  a  pedi- 
ment, and  intended  for  the  reception  of  statues,  or  their  ornaments. 

Aditus.    The  approach  or  entrance  to  a  building. 

Adttum.    The  chamber  in  a  temple  to  which  none  but  priests  had  access. 

^TOMA.  The  tympanum  of  a  pediment^  so  called  from  being  decorated  with 
the  figure  of  an  eagle. 

Ambitus.     A  space  which  surroimded  a  tomb. 

Amfhipbosttle.    Having  a  portico  at  both  extremities.* 

Akt^.    Pilasters  terminating  the  side  walls  of  a  temple. 

Antifixa.  Ornaments  of  lions'  heads,  and  other  heads,  below  the  eaves  of 
the  temple,  through  the  perforation  in  which  the  water  from  the  roof  was 
carried  off. 

Apodttsbiuil  The  apartment  at  the  entrances  of  the  baths,  where  a  person 
took  off  his  dress. 

Apothbca.    a  storehouse  or  cellar,  for  oil  or  wine. 

Apsis.    The  semicircular  and  vaulted  end  of  a  basilica. 

Abaosttlb.    An  intercolumniation  of  four  or  more  diameters. 

Abcbitbavs.  The  lowest  horizontal  member  of  the  entablature,  and  which 
rests  immediately  on  the  columns. 

Abchivolt.  a  collection  of  mouldings  on  the  face  of  an  arch,  resting  on  the 
imposts. 
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Abbna.    The  oentral  space  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 

Abbn^atitm.    a  plaster  used  on  walls,  formed  of  sand  and  lime. 

AsTBAOAL.    A  narrow  moulding,  the  profile  of  which  is  semicircular.    It  is 

also  a  moulding  composed  of  beads  and  berries. 
Atbium.     An  open  court  surrounded  by  porticos. 
Attic-babb.    The  base  of  a  columu  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  torus,  a 

Scotia,  and  fillets  between  them. 

Base.  A  general  term  for  the  lowest  member  of  any  construction.  The 
base  of  a  colunm  is  the  ornamental  portion  on  which  the  shaft  is  pUoed. 

Babiuoa.     a  court  of  justice,  with  a  semicircular  vaulted  end,  apsis. 

Bell.  That  portion  of  a  column  around  which  the  foliage  and  volutes  are 
arranged. 

Oaldabiuu.    a  room  for  hot  baths. 

Gakephobjb.    Figures  of  females,  bearing  a  basket  (m.  their  heads. 

Capital.    The  head  or  upper  part  of  a  column  or  pilaster. 

Gabyatid.     a  female  figure  supporting  an  entablature. 

Gastellum  Aqua.    A  reservoir  in  the  city,  which  formed  the  head  of  water, 

received  by  the  aqueduct,  and  thence  conducted  through  leaden  pipes  to 

the  several  parts  of  the  city. 
Caulioola.    The  twisted  stalks  in  a  Corinthian  capital. 
Gavjbdium.    An  open  court  within  a  house. 
Gayba.    The  place  for  spectators  in  a  theatre,  so  called  as  it  was  often  a  real 

excavation  from  the  side  of  a  hill. 
Cavba.    Subterranean  cells  iii  amphitheatres  where  wild  beasts  were  confined. 
Caybtto.     a  hollowed  moulding,  whose  profile  is  the  quadrant  of  a  circle. 
Gella  (vaos),    llie  central  chamber  of  a  temple,  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar 

habitation  of  the  deity,  whose  statue  it  usually  contained. 
Cenotaph.    A  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  person  buried  in  another 

place. 
Obboma.    An  apartment  in  the  baths,  where  the  bathers  were  anointed  with 

oil  thickened  by  wax. 
Chalgidicuh.    a  chamber  attached  to  a  basilica,  for  the  convenience  of  the 

judges  and  lawyers. 
Chobagio  MoNUHBin*.    A  monument  erected  in  honour  of  the  ch(»iagU8  who 

gained  a  prize  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus. 
Cippus.    A  small  low  column,  frequently  bearing  an  inscription,  generally  for 

sepulchral  purposes. 
Gloaoa.    The  common  sewers  at  Rome. 
CiBNACULUM.    A  supper  room. 
Colonnade.    A  range  of  columns. 
Column.    A  cylindrical  pillar,  which  serves  either  for  support  or  ornament 

of  a  building. 
GoHiTiUH.      A  building  in  the  Roman  forum,  where  assemblies  of  the  people 

were  held. 
GoMPLUViUM.    An  area  in  the  centre  of  a  Roman  house,  for  the  purpose  of 

receiving  the  water  from  the  roof. 
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Ck>MCAif  BBATA  SuDATio.    The  vapoui  iMkth  in  Boman  Thermae. 
GoNiSTEBinii.    A  room  in  a  gymnasium,  where  the  wrestlers,  having  been 

anointed  with  oil,  were  sprinkled  over  with  dust. 
CoBKiCE.    The  crowning  projection  of  the  entablature. 
CoBOKA.    A  broad  flat  member,  below  the  cymatium,  in  a  cornice. 
Crypto  Porticus.    A  subterranean  or  dark  gallery  in  a  Boman  villa,  used  as 

a  cool  sitting  room. 
CuBicuLUM.    A  bedchamber. 
CuNEus.    That  part  of  the  Boman  theatre  where  the  spectators  sat,  so  called 

from  its  wedge-like  shape. 
Curia.    A  Boman  council  house. 
Cyma.    a  moulding,  so  called  from  its  contour  resembling  that  of  a  wave, 

being  hollow  in  its  upper  part,  and  swelling  below*.    This  is  distinguished 

as  the  cyma  recta ;   the  cyma  reversa  is  where  the  upper  part  swells, 

whilst  the  lower  is  hollow. 
Cym ATiuv.    The  upper  moulding  of  a  cornice,  of  an  undulating  form. 
Cyzicbnub.    a  large  hall  decorated  with  sculpture. 

Dado.    The  die,  or  that  part  in  the  middle  of  the  pedestal  of  a  column 

between  its  base  and  cornice. 
I>ECASTYLE.    A  temple  with  ten  columns  in  front. 
DiASTYLE.    An  intercolumniation  of  three  diameters. 
BiATONi  (dum^yoc).     Bond  stones  of  a  single  piece  crossing  the  wall,  from  one 

face  to  the  other. 
DiAZOMA.    Landings,  or  resting  places,  encircling  the  amphitheatre  at  different 

heights. 
IhcASTERiUM.    A  tribunal,  or  hall  of  justice. 

DiCTHYOTHETON.    Mssoury  worked  in  courses  like  the  meshes  of  a  net. 
DiGLYPH.    A  projecting  face,  with  two  panels  or  channels  sunk  thereon. 
Dipteral*    A  temple  surrounded  by  a  double  range  of  columns. 
DispLUYiATUM.    An  open  court,  its  roof  so  inclined  as  to  throw  the  water  off 

to  the  outside  of  the  house,  instead  of  carrying  it  into  the  impluvium. 

EcHEA.  Vessels  of  bronze,  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  placed  under  the  seats  of 
spectators  in  a  theatre,  to  give  resonance  to  the  voices  of  the  actors. 
Earthenware  jars  are  often  found  in  the  walls  of  Boman  buildings,  and 
have  been  supposed  to  be  for  similar  purposes.  They  were  for  the  purpose 
of  lightening  the  building,  and  it  is  supposed  used  to  expedite  the  work. 
They  are  generally  found  in  Boman  buildings  of  a  later  date,  in  the  walls 
of  a  circus,  or  such  buildings  where  no  conveyance  of  sound  was  required. 
Examples  may  be  seen  at  the  circus  of  Caracalla,  at  Bome. 

Echinus.  The  ovolo  or  quarter  round ;  it  is  usually  carved  with  the  egg  and 
tongue  moulding. 

Eljeothesixtm.  An  apartment  in  the  baths,  where  the  bathers^  after  leaving 
the  bath,  anointed  themselves. 

Emfleoton.  a  term  employed  in  masonry  by  Vitruvius,  in  which  the  front 
stones  were  wrought,  and  the  interior  left  rough  and  filled  in  with  stones 
of  various  sizes. 
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Enoabpus.    Festoon  on  a  frieze. 

Entablatubr.    The  horizontal  portion  of  a  temple,  supported  on  the  oolnmns^ 

and  including  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  oomioe. 
Entasis.    The  swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 
Epbebeium.     a  building  for  the  exercise  and  wrestling  of  the  youth. 
Epibcenium.    The  upper  order  of  the  scene  in  a  theatre. 
Epibttlium.    The  same  as  architrave. 
Ebgastuluil    a  prison  house  for  slaves. 
EusTYiiB.    An  interoolumniation  of  two  diameters  and  a  half. 
ExEORA.    A  recess,  or  small  room,  in  the  Themue  and  other  building 

appropriated  for  conversation. 

Fascia.    A  band  or  broad  fillet  on  an  architrave. 

Fabtioiuh.    See  pediment. 

Fluting.     The  vertical  channelling  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns. 

FoBUM.    A  public  place  in  Home,  and  the  leading  Italian  towns,  where  ilie 

causes  were  tried,  public  business  transacted,  and  political  speeches  made 

by  the  great  orators  of  the  state ;  also  a  market  place. 
Fbet.     An  ornament  consisting  of  one  or  more  small  fillets,  meeting  in  vertical 

and  horizonal  directions. 
Fbieze.    The  central  course  of  the  entablature  between  the  cornice  and  the 

architrave. 
Fbiqidabium.    The  apartment  in  which  the  cold  bath  was  placed. 

Gbjecobtastb.  a  wall  or  portico  adjoining  the  Boman  comitia,  in  which  foreign 

ambassadors  waited  before  entering  the  senate. 
GuiLLOCHE.    An  ornament  composed  of  a  series  of  bands  twisting  over  each 

other. 
GuTTiB.    Drops  or  ornaments,  introduced  under  the  triglyphs,  in  the  Doric 

order. 
Gymnasium.    A  building  used  for  the  exercise  of  athletic  games. 
Gyn^oeum.    a  portion  of  a  Greek  house,  set  apart  for  females. 

Hecatompedon.  a  term  applied  to  the  Parthenon,  from  the  use  of  100  feet 
in  one  of  its  leading  dimensions,  probably  the  breadth. 

Hkliocaminub.  a  chamber  in  the  Roman  houses,  which  depended  on  the 
rays  of  the  sun  for  warming  it. 

Helix.    A  small  volute  under  the  abacus  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 

Hemictls.    a  semicircular  building,  with  an  arched  roof. 

Hexabtyle.    a  temple  having  six  columns  in  front. 

Hiffodbomb.    a  place  appropriated  by  the  Greeks  to  equestrian  exercises. 

HYPiETHBAL.  A  temple  without  a  roof,  and  open  to  the  sky,  as  the  cella  of  the 
temple  often  was. 

Hypebthybum.    The  upper  member  or  lintel  of  a  doorway. 

Hypocaubtum.  a  vaulted  apartment  under  the  baths,  which  served  to  dis- 
tribute the  heat  from  the  furnace. 

Hypogjkum.     a  building  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 

Hypobgenium.     The  front  wall  of  the  theatre,  facing  the  orchestra. 
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Htpotbacheuum,    The  slenderest  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  being  that 
immediately  helow  the  neck  of  the  capitaL 

Impluyiuic.    The  open  portion  of  a  court  in  a  Roman  house,  into  which  the 

rainwater  was  carried. 
Impost.    The  capital  of  a  pier  or  pilaster  which  receives  an  arch. 
Ikcebtuie.    a  style  of  masonry  used  in  walls,  consisting  of  very  small  rough 

rough  stones,  not  laid  in  courses. 
Iktebgoltthniation.    The  space  between  two  columns. 
IsonoMUM.    Masonry  employed  by  the  Greeks.    It  was  executed  in  courses  of 

equal  heights. 

KoiLON.    The  Greek  term  for  the  cavea. 

Lacokicum.    a  kind  of  stove  in  the  vapour  bath  which  served  to  heat  the 

room. 
Lacunar,  Lacunabia.    Ornamental  compartments  in  ceilings. 
Laquear.    Ornamental  compartments  with  bands  between  them. 
Larabium.     The  apartment   in  which  the  lares  or  household  gods  were 

kept. 
Lysis.    A  plinth  above  the  cornice  of  the  podium  of  ancient  temples,  which 

surroimded  the  stylobate. 

MiEANOEB.    An  ornamental  border,  like  the  fret,  on  the  different  members  of 

buildings. 
Mabmobatum.    Plaster  composed  of  lime  and  pounded  marble,  used  in  the 

last  coat  on  ancient  walls. 
Mausoleum.    A  sepulchral  building,  the  term  derived  from  the  celebrated  one 

erected  to  the  memory  of  Mauaolus,  king  of  Garia,  by  his  wife  Artemisia, 

about  353  b.c. 
Metoghe.     a  term  used  by  Yitruvius,  to  denote  the  space  or  interval  between 

the  dentils  of  the  Ionic,  or  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  order. 
Metope.    The  square  space  or  interval  between  the  Doric  triglyphs. 
Minute.     Sixtieth  part  of  the  lower  diameter  of  a  column. 
MoDiLLiON.     An  ornament  resembling  a  bracket  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian  and 

Composite  orders. 
Module.     A  certain  measure,  either  a  diameter,  or  semidiameter,  by  which  the 

proportions  of  columns  are  regulated. 
McENiANA.    Divisions  of  seats  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 
Monolith.     A  work  consisting  of  a  single  stone. 
MoNOPTEBAL.    A  temple  of  a  round  form,  without  walls  or  cella,  but  only  one 

range  of  columns. 
Monotbigltpu.    The  space  of  one  triglyph  and  two  metopes,  between  two 

Doric  columns. 
Mutulb.    a  projecting  ornament  in  the  Doric  cornice,  corresponding  to  the 

modillion  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  entablatures. 

Naos.    The  central  chamber  of  a  temple. 

Kaumaghia.    a  place  where  mock  sea  engagements  were  exhibited. 
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Neck,  or  Nkcking.    The  space  between  the  astragal  of  the  shaft  and  the 

annulet  of  the  capital. 
NrvPHJenM.    An  artificial  grotto  dedicated  to  the  nymphs. 

OoTASTYLE.    A  temple  having  eight  colnmns  in  front. 

Odeum.    A  kind  of  theatre  among  the  Greeks,  wherein  poets  and  musicians 

rehearsed  their  compositions. 
(Ecus.    A  hall  or  saloon,  in  a  Roman  house,  used  for  extensive  banquets. 
Opisthodomus.     The  chamber  behind  the  cella,  often  used  as  a  treasury. 
Orchestra.    A  level  space  in  a  theatre,  set  apart  for  the  chorus. 
Ova.    Ornaments  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  on  the  echinus. 
OvoLO.    A  moulding,  the  section  of  which  is  usually  the  quarter  of  a  circle. 

Paljestra.    a  Grreoian  building,  appropriated  to  w^restling  and  gymnastic 

exercises. 
Parascenittm.     Another  name  for  the  postscenium  in  the  theatre. 
Pediment.    The  triangular  termination  of  the  roof  of  a  temple,  resting  upon  the 

entablature  which  surrounds  the  building,  and  enclosing  the  tympanum. 
Penetrale.    The  most  sacred  part  of  the  temple. 
Penetralia.    Small  chapels  dedicated  to  the  Penates,  in  the  innermost  part  of 

Roman  houses. 
Peribolos.    Enclosure  within  a  wall,  surrounding  a  temple. 
Peridromos.     The  space  between  the  columns  of  a  temple  and  the  walls 

enclosing  the  cells. 
Peripteral.    A  temple  encompassed  by  columns. 
Peristyle.  A  court  which  had  a  colonnade  around  it ;  also  a  range  of  columns 

within  a  court  or  temple. 
Pilaster.     A  square  engaged  pillar,  i,e,  attached  to  a  walL 
Piscina.    A  reservoir  in  the  Roman  baths  for  practising  swimming. 
Plinth.     The  low  square  step  on  which  a  column  is  placed. 
Podium.    A  continued  pedestal ;  a  parapet  surrounding  the  arena  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 
Polystyle.     Of  many  columns. 

Portico.    The  covered  space  in  front  of  a  temple,  supported  by  columns. 
Posticum.    The  covered  space  behind  a  temple. 
Postscenium.    The  back  part  of  a  theatre. 
PRiECiNCTio.     The  landing  which  separated  and  gave  access  to  the  ranges  of 

seats  in  theatres. 
Prodromob.    The  portico  before  the  entrance  to  the  cell  of  a  temple. 
pRONAOS.    The  part  of  a  temple  in  front  of  the  naos. 
Propyl^um,    a  vestibule  before  a  building  or  temple. 
Proscenium.    The  stage  in  a  Grecian  theatre. 
Prostyle.     A  temple  with  four  columns  in  front. 
Prothyrium.     An  entrance  door. 
Psbudoisodomum.    a  style  of  masonry  in  which  the  stones  are  arranged  in 

regular  courses  of  unequal  heights. 
Pbeudodifteral.    a  temple  with  eight  columns  in  front,  and  only  one  range 
round  the  cell. 
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PsBUDOPERiFTEBAii.    A  temple  with  a  range  of  columDs  in  front,  and  the 

columns  on  the  sides  engaged  in  the  wall. 
Ptera.    Colonnades  which  surrounded  the  cell  of  the  temple. 
Fteboma.    The  space  between  the  wall  of  the  cell  of  a  temple  and  the  columns 

of  the  peristyle,  called  also  ambulatio. 
PiTLPiTcrif .  The  stage  in  a  Boman  theatre. 
PuLYTNAB.     The  emperor's  seat  in  the  circus. 

PuLYiMABiA.    Couches  provided  for  the  statues  of  the  gods  in  the  temple. 
PuTEAL.     The  marginal  stone  of  a  well. 
Pycnosttle.    An  intercolumniation  of  a  diameter  and  a  half. 
Pyramid.    A  solid  square  massy  edifice,  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 
Ptbamidion.     The  small  pyramid  which  terminates  the  top  of  an  obelisk. 

Begula.    a  band  below  the  taenia  in  the  Doric  architrave. 

Reticulatum.    a  style  of  masonry  in  which  the  stones  were  placed  diagonally, 

so  as  to  resemble  network. 
BosTRUM.    The  platform  in  the  Boman  fonim  whence  the  orators  addressed  the 

people,  so  called  from  its  basement  being  decorated  with  prows  of  ships. 
Rotunda.    A  circular  building. 
Budebatio.    Applied  to  a  floor  paved  with  pieces  of  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  &c. 

Sacellum.     a  small  enclosure  without  a  roof,  consecrated  to  a  god,  containing 

an  altar,  and  sometimes  a  statue  of  a  god. 
Sacrarittu.    a  term  applied  to  any  place  in  which  sacred  things  were  deposited 

or  kept,  whether  in  a  temple  or  a  private  house. 
Schola.    The  margin  or  platform  surrounding  a  bath. 
Scotia.    The  hollow  moulding  in  the  base  of  an  Ionic  column. 
Scroll.  '  A  spiral  ornament. 
Secos.    The  secret  chamber  in  a  temple,  to  which  none  but  the  priests  had 

access. 
Soffit.    A  ceiling ;  the  under  side  of  arches,  and  other  architectural  members. 
Sfecus.     The  conduit  or  covered  channel,  through  which  the  water  flowed  in 

aqueducts. 
Sph(ert8TErum.     a  building  for  the  exercise  of  the  ball. 
Spina.     A  low  wall  running  down  the  centre  of  a  circus,  so  called  from  its 

resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  dorsal  bone  in  the  human  frame. 
Stadiom.    a  place  for  foot  races. 
Stereobate.     The  same  as  stylobate. 
Stoa.    a  porch,  used  as  a  public  walk. 
Stri^.    The  fillets  between  the  flutes  of  columns. 
Striges.    The  channels  of  a  fluted  column. 
Stylaoalmatic.    Supported  by  figure-columns. 
Stylobate.    The  basis  on  which  a  colonnade  is  placed. 
SuBPLiNTH.    A  second  or  lower  plinth  placed  under  the  principal  one  in  columns 

and  pedestals. 

ir^tn.)    A  vapour  l.th. 

Systyle.    An  intercolumniation  of  two  diameters. 
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Tabukum.  a  hall  or  chamber  at  the  further  end  of  the  atrium,  in  a  Roman 
hoime,  and  separate  from  it  by  an  aulsBum  or  curtain.  In  summer  it 
was  used  as  a  dining  room. 

Tjenia.    The  fillet  which  separates  the  Doric  frieze  from  the  architraYe. 

Teotobium  ofus.    The  smooth  finishing  coat  of  plaster  on  a  wall. 

Telamones.  Figures  of  men  used  in  the  same  manner  as  Caryatides,  some- 
times called  Atlantes. 

Tekonbs.    Places  in  a  temple  where  statues  were  placed. 

Tepidasium.    The  temperate  hall  in  a  Roman  bath. 

Testudo.    An  arched  roof. 

Testbasttle.    a  temple  with  four  columns  in  front. 

Theril£.  a  term  applied  to  Roman  buildings  for  public  baths,  but  strictly 
meaning  only  warm  baths. 

TobUB.     A  large  semicircular  moulding,  used  in  the  bases  of  columns. 

Triclinium.  A  Roman  dining  room,  in  which  were  three  couches,  lectus 
imus,  lectus  medius,  lectus  summus,  on  which  the  guests  reclined  at 
dinner.  The  table  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  fourth  side  was  left 
open  for  the  servants  to  place  on  or  remove  the  dishes. 

Triqlyph.    a  tablet  fluted  with  upright  grooves,  in  the  Doric  frieze. 

I'bipod.     a  table  or  seat  with  three  legs. 

Troghilub.    An  annular  moulding  whose  section  is  concave. 

Tympanum.    The  triangular  space  within  the  cornices  of  a  pediment. 

Velarium.    The  awning  covering  a  theatre  or  an  amphitheatre. 

Ybstibulum.    The  entrance  to  a  Roman  house. 

YisoRiUM.    The  audience  part  of  an  amphitheatre. 

Volute.    A  spiral  scroll,  which  forms  the  principal  feature  of  the  Ionic  and 

Composite  capitals. 
VoMiTORiA.    Passages  facilitating  entrance  to  and  egress  from  a  theatre  or 

amphitheatre. 

Xenodoohium.    a  building  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 
Xtstus.    a  spacious  portico  in  which  athletes  exercised  themselves  during 
winter ;  also  the  garden  at  the  further  end  of  a  Roman  house. 

Zigzag.    The  most  primitive  style  of  ornament,  and  generally  indicative  of  a 

very  early  stage  in  art. 
ZoPHOBUS.    The  frieze  of  an  entablature. 
ZoTHEOA.    A  small  room  or  alcove,  which  might  be  added  to,  or  separated 

from,  the  room  to  which  it  adjoined. 
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TABLE  OP  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

TEMPLES. 


Atbens. 


KteubJa  . 


Tboricos 

HtUUDIHtS 

M 

Olympia 


Tcgea    . 
Kemea  . 


Tbeselon 

Doric  . 

Putlieixm 

Doric  . 

Propjlioa        • 

Doric  . 

EreobtheioD     . 

Ionic   •       • 

Panopt    . 

Ionic  .        . 

Nike  Apteros  . 

Ionic   . 

Jupiter  Oljrm- 
pins 

Corinthian   . 

Oeres 


FtopylaBfom     • 


Nemesis .        • 

Tbemls,  or 
I  lesser  Temp. 

of  Nemesis 
Jnpiter  Psnhel- 

lenius 

Jupiter    Olym- 

plus 
Apollo    £pica- 

riuB 

Athene  Alea  . 
Jnpiter  . 


Doric  . 
Doric  < 

Doric  . 

Doric  . 
Doric  • 

Doric  • 

Doric  . 
Doric  . 

Ionic   . 
Doric  . 


Hexastyle,  peripteral,  with  12  Intercolnmns  on 
sides,  46  feet  hgr  105  feet 

Octsstyle.  peripteral.  hTpeethral,  100  feet  hj  228 
feet ;  IcUnns  and  Gallicrates,  architects. 

Hexastyle  on  both  fronts,  with  wings  of  a 
smaller  order,  at  right  angles  to  west  front. 
Mneslcles,  architect,  437-432  B.C. 

Hexastyle,  prostyle  at  east  end,  with  a  tetrsftytoy 
diprostyle  on  north  side. 

Tetrastyle,  amphiprostyl&  A  well-known  ex- 
ample, Uiougn  no  longer  extant^  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  since  Stuart's  time. 

Tetrastyle,  amphiprostyle.  Recently  explored,  and 
since  rebuilt 

Decastyle,  peripteral,  columns  60  feet  high,  Q6 
feet  by  269  feet  Enclosed  by  a  perfbolus. 
ARoman  work,  origlnaUy  begun  in  the  time  of 
Pidstratus,  continued  by  Antlochns  S^phanes, 
and  completed  by  Hsdrian. 

A  square  building  of  about  180  feet  on  each  stde. 
with  a  dodecastyle  colonnade  fora^g  the  west 
fhmt  This  temple  begun  by  Ictlnus;  colon- 
nade added  by  Fhilo,  architect,  about  316  B.a 

Hexastyle  on  both  fr(»it^  with  inner  Ionic  order 
as  at  Athens,  60  feet  by  60  feet  A  second 
and  smaller  propvliea  within  the  peribolua, 
distvle  in  antis.  See  "Unedited  Antiquities  of 
Attica."  None  of  these  buildings  now  remain. 

Eptastyle,  peripteral,  or  with  seven  colnmns  at 
each  end,  ana  fourteen  on  each  side.  No  oella 
remaining ;  but  supposed  to  have  been  a  double 
temple,  with  a  passage  through  the  centre,  from 
the  sides^  dividing  tbe  cella  into  twa 

Hexas^le,  peripteral,  eleven  interoolumns  on 
sides,  33  feet  l^  70  feet 

Distyle  In  antis. 


HexBstyle,  peripteral,  hypsethral,  41  feet  by  90  Deet 
This  structure  is  oeletrated  for  Its  polychromy 
snd  sculpture  (the  iBginetan  Marbles). 

Hexastyle,  peripteral,  hypnthral,  96  fieet  by  230  feet 
Gom^ted  about  436  b.o.    Llbon,  architect 

Hexastyle^  peripteral,  hypssthral,  47  feet  by  126 
feet  Dvito,  about  430  BXi,  Ictlnus,  architect 
In  Interior,  Ionic  columns. 

PeriptersL  byiMethraL  Doric  internally ;  with 
upper  Oorinthian  order.  SoopaSi  architect 

Hexas^le,  peripteral. 


Magna  GRiEciA  and  Sicily. 


Ftostum 

Neptune. 
Ceres 

Doric  . 
Doric  . 

Agrigentum  . 

Jupiter  Olym- 
plus 

Doric  . 

w 

N 

Juno  Ludna    . 
Concord  . 

Doric  . 
Doric  . 

Segeste  . 

n 

Doric  .        . 

Selintu  . 

Great  Temple . 

Doric  . 

Syraeose 

Minerva . 

Doric  . 

Hexastyle,  peripteral,  hypsathial,  79  feet  by  196 
feet 

Hexsstyle,  peripteral,  47  feet  by  107  feet 

Apteral,  or  with  enmied  columns,  eptastyle,  182 
feet  bv  369  feet  WiUdns,  in  his  restoration  of 
it,  makes  this  temple  hexastyle  amphiprostyle. 

Hexastyle,  peripteral,  67  feet  by  134  feet 

Hexastyle^  peripteral,  31  feet  by  93  feet  Deep 
pronaos  iim  opisthodomus. 

Hexastyle,  peripteral,  76  feet  by  190  feet  All 
the  external  columns  (unflnted)  standing,  but 
no  remains  of  tyil^^r 

Octastyle,  diptersl,  160  feet  hy  330  feet  There 
are  remslns  of  five  other  temples,  two  of  whidi 
appear  to  have  been  hexastyle  peripteraL 

Hexastyle,  13  interoolumns  on  sides:  now  con- 
verted into  a  church  with  a  modem  Italian 
Corinthian  fe^ade. 
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TABLE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

TEMPLES— omitntted. 


Asiatic  Greek. 


Ephesua 

Mllelw. 

MagiwaU 
Prlene  . 

Teos 
Samofl  . 


DlAllA 

Apollo  DkSy- 

Diana     . 
Minerra  PoUas 

Baochw  . 
Juno       .        • 


Ionic  . 

Ionic  . 

Ionic  . 

Ionic  . 

Ionic  • 

Ionic  • 


Decastyle,  dipteral,  bypflethral;  otdimnu  M  fiMi 
bigli ;  one  of  the  largest  Grecian  templeak  being 
220  feet  by  426  feet  Cteapboo  and  MetA- 
genes,  arebitecta.    Date  about  340  bucl 

Decaatyle,  dipteral,  bTpnthral,  IM  feet  by  303 
foeL  Oolnmna,  9^  cUameten.  Pnonioa,  axcU* 
tect    A  perlbolua. 

Octaatyle,  psendo-dlpteral,  106  feet  hj  198  feet. 
Hermogeneflt  architect 

Hezastyie,  perlpteraU  64  feet  by  116  feet  Pf- 
tbeaa,  architect,  about  340  B.a  The  order  tbe 
beat  example  of.  Asiatic  Ionic  This  temple  had 
a  peribolna  and  propylaeom ;  the  latter  tetra- 
Btyle,  with  two  rowa  of  square  i^llars  wittiin. 

Hezastyle,  peripteraL  Hermogenes,  architect; 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 

Decastyte,  dipteral;  189  feet  by  346  feet 


BOMAN. 


Rone 


Tivoll    . 


Pneneste 

Pompeii 
Kismes 

Baalbec 

n 

Palmyra 


Omoord  •        . 

Fortnna  Virilis 

Jupiter  and 
Juno 


Jupiter  Stator . 

Jupiter  Tonans 
Mars  nitor 


Venus  and 
Roma 

Antoninus  and 

Faustina 
Pantheon 
Vesta 
Vesta,  or  the 

Sibyl 
Fortuna  . 


Jupiter   . 

Maison  Carree, 
or  Temple  of 
Oaius    and 
Ludus 

Great  Temple  . 

Lesser  Temple 

Helios,  or  the 
Sun 


Ionic  . 
Ionic  . 
Corinthian'  . 


Onrinthian  . 

Corinthian  . 

Corinthian  . 

Corinthian  . 

Corinthian  . 

Corinthian  . 

Corinthian  . 

Corinthian  . 


Oorlnthian  . 
Corinthian   . 


Corinthian 
Corinthian 
Corinthian 


Hexastyle.    Appears  to  have  been  a  diproatyle, 

but  nothing  of  the  odla  remains. 
Tetrastyle^    diprostyle,  cella  paendo-periplenl ; 

about  24  feet  by  44  feet 
Two  separate  temples,  alongside  each  other,  in 

centre  of  a  colonnaded  peribolna,    Similar  In 

dimensions,  but  the  one  octa«tyle,  periplwal'; 

the   other   octastyle,  diprostyle.     Erected  by 
■  Metellus  Maoedonicus,  about  140  B.C.    No  re- 
mains ;  but  the  authority  is  the  andent  plan  of 

Rome  in  tbe  capltoL 
Supposed  to  have  been  octastyle,  peripteraL    The 

oa^rated  "  Three  Columns,"  in  the  Forum,  are 

ail  that  now  remain  of  this  very  fine  example. 
Octastyle^  dipteral ;  92  feet  by  116  feet   Columns 

47  feet  high. 
Of  this  temple,  sometimes  cslled  that  of  Nora, 

(»dy  three  columns  remaining;  but  ft  is  said  to 

have  been  octastyle,  peripteraL 
Decastyle,  pseudo-peripteral,  OKdoeed  witfain  a 

perlbolus  formed  by  double  cokmnades  of  a 

lesser  order. 
Hezasfyle,  triprostyle ;  S3  feet  by  55  feet 

An  octastyle,  triprostyle,  attached  to  a  rotunda. 

A  drcular  peripteral  of  20  oolumna. 

A  circular  peripteral,  of  18  columns  around  cdla. 

The  order  a  very  peculiar  and  fine  example. 
No  remains  of  this  celebrated  temple  itself;  but 

merely  of  the  scries  of  terraces  and  flights  of 

steps  on  which  it  was  elevated. 
Hexsstyle,  tetraprostyle ;  about  50  feet  by  110 

feet 
Hexastyle,  triprostyle  ;  order  continued  aki«  the 

oella,  making  it  a  pteudo-per^teral ;  38  feet  by 

77  feet 

Decastyle,  peripteral ;  160  feet  by  390  feet 
Octastyle,  peripteral ;  118  feet  by  225  feet 
Octastyle,  peripteral ;  95  feet  by  180  feet    Bti- 

closed  within  a  peiibolus  about  740  feet  square. 

formed  by  an  outer  wall  and  two  ranges  of 

Corintiiian  columns,  making  a  douUe  coLoo- 

nade. 
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LIST  OF  OBELISKS. 


ataatfon. 


EGYPT. 

ObeUik  of  Hellopolto 

Hleroghrphica.  It  bean  the  ovml  of  Oiirtasai  L  of 
the  XUth  dynasty.    (2022  B.a) 

Hm  Great  ObeUskB  of  Kaxnak 

Hieroglyphio.    Erected  by  the  Qoeen  Amun^iioii-faet. 

(1464  B«.) 

Tbe  Smaller  Obdieks  of  Eamok 

Hieroglyphics.    Erected  by  Thotmes  I.    (1478  BjC.) 

Obelieka  of  Lnzor,  Larger 

Smidler,  taken  to  Puis 
HleroglyphloB.    Erected  by  Rameses  IL    (1311  b.c.) 
Obdlsks  of  Alexandria  (GLeopatra's  Needles) 

Hieroglyphics.    In  the  central  line  th^  bear  the  oval 
of  Thotmes  III.,  and  In  the  lateral  lines  are  the  ovals 
of  Rameaes  II. 
Obelisks  of  Tanla. 

They  are  about  ten  in  nnmber,  and  are  all  of  the  time 
of  Barneses  II. ;  some  with  only  one,  others  with 
two  lines  of  hieroglyphica.  Th^  vary  in  sixe: 
some  have  a  mean  diameter  of  about  6  feet;  and 
when  entirBp  ma^  have  been  from  60  to  60  feet 
high.  Those  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  avenue, 
meaaure  about  38  feet 


Obelisk  of  Biggig   . 
Hieroc^j^cB. 


It  bean  the  oval  of  Osirtasen  I. 


HOME 


Obelisk  of  the  Yaticsn 

Without  hieroglyphics.  It  was  erected  Inr  Sixtus  V. 
in  1586.  It  was  brouf^t  from  Heliop^  to  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  OiHgtila,  and  was  found  in  the  Circus 
of  Ncto. 

Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Magslore 

Without  hieroglyphics.  Was  erected  in  1687  by 
Fontana,  during  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  Y.  It 
was  one  of  a  pair  which  originally  flanked  the 
entrance  of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus. 

Obelisk  of  the  Lateran 

Hieroglyphics.  Was  erected  by  Fontana,  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Sixtus  v.,  In  1588.  It  was  brou^t  ftom 
HellopoUs  to  Alexandria  by  Oonstantine,  and  was 
removed  to  Rome  by  his  son  Oonstantins,  who 
placed  it  on  the  s^na  of  Uie  Circus  Maximus.  It 
bears  the  ovals  of  Thotmes  III.  and  Thotmes  IV. 
Obelisk  of  the  Plaisa  del  Popolo,  or  Flaminian 

Hieroglyphics*  Was  erected  by  Foutana  in  1688, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.     It  stood  ori- 

fiually  before  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolle. 
t  was  removed  to  K<nnG  by  Augustus,  and  placed 
in  the  Circus  Maximus.    According  to  Lqwius  it 
bears  the  oval  of  Seti  I.  (Meneptbah). 
Obelisk  of  the  Piaua  Navona,  or  Pamphiliau    . 

Hieroglyphics.  Erected  by  Bernini  in  1661,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.  A  Roman  woric  of 
the  time  of  Domitian.  It  was  found  in  the  Qrcus 
of  Romulus. 
Obelisk  of  the  Piaaa  deUa  Minerva  .  .  .  , 
Hieroglyphics.  Erected  fai  166T  by  Bemhil.  Of  the 
time  of  Apries  (688  b.g.) 


(  68  3 

-^  above  the 
(pavement 

•2  0 


63  8 

82  0 
T6  0 


TO  0 


42  0 


82  6 


48  6 


108  T 


78^  0 


61  0 


17  0 


4  6 

6  3 
6  3 


8  0 


6  1 

8  0 

8  O 

7  7 


{ 


2  9 


6  2 


6  H 

Sides. 
4  0 


8  10 


4  3 


f  »  8* 
t  »  0 


4  6 


7  4 


2  9 


2  0 


4  6 


2  6 
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Thickness. 

SItiMiInn 

Helffti^ 

**iwagf 

At  top. 

Betow. 

ft. 

in. 

ft.   in. 

ft  in. 

ObeUsk  of  the  Fuitheoo 

17 

0 

2    1 

2    4 

Hieroglyphics.    Erected  in  Itll  by  GUsment  XL    Of 

the  time  of  PlBaminetichiui  IL 

ObeUik  of  the  Monte  Oavallo 

45 

0 

■         • 

•           • 

Hierogljphica.     Erected  in  1786   \fj  Antfaiori.     It 
fimnerly  stood  with  that  of  St.  Maria  Maggtore^  In 

fhmt  of  the  nianaolemn  of  Augustas. 

Obelkk  of  the  Trlnita  de  Monte,  or  Sallnstiano 

48 

0 

2    9 

4    S 

Hieroglyphics.     Erected  1^  AnUnorl,  in  1789.     A 

Roman  imitation  of  that  of  the  Piaxxa  del  Popolo. 

Obelkk  of  Monte  Oltorlo 

72 

0 

4    9 

7    9 

Hieroglyphics.    Erected  by  Antinori  in  1792.    It  was 

brought  to  Rome  by  Augustus   ftt>m  Heliopolls, 

and  placed  in  the  Campus  MartiusL  where  it  was 
used  as  a  gnomon.    AooordUng  to  Lepslus,  it  was 

erected  in  honour  of  Psarometichus  I. 

OfoeUsk  of  Monte  Pindo,  or  Barberini      .... 

30 

0 

9    2 

3    9 

HieroglyphlcB.    It  was  erected  in  honour  of  Antinous, 
in  the  name  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina. 

Obelisk  of  the  YlUa  Matd 

26 

4 

2    2 

2    7 

HleroglyphicH,    It  bears  the  oval  of  FBammetiGhus  11. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

ObeUsk  in  the  Hippodiome,  or  Atmeldan .... 

50 

0 

4    5 

7    2 

HiflToglyphicB  on  two  ftces.    Erected  by  the  Emperor 

Theodosius.    An  imlution  of  an  earlier  work. 

Small  Obelisk 

35 

0 

3    9 

6    9 

Hieroglyphics.    In  the  Sultan's  garden. 

65 

1 

4    5 

ObeUsk  at  Aries 

7    6 

Without  hieroglyphics.     It  was  discovered  in  1389, 

and  erected  in  1675. 

ObeUsk  at  Beneyento. 

Hieroglyphics.     A  Roman  imitation  of  the  time  of 

Domftian. 

The  BoTgtan  ObeUsk. 

In  the  Egyptian  Museum  at  Naples.     A  firagment 
found  at  Fftlestrlua.    An  imitation. 

The  Obelisk  of  FhlbB 

22 

u 

1    5| 

2    2 

It  is  now  erected  at  Kingston  Hall,  Dorset,  and  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Banks. 
Obelisk  of  Catania. 

1 

« 

It  is  polygonal.    A  Roman  Imitation. 
The  Obelisks  in  the  British  Museum. 

These  two  obelisks  are  firagments.    They  are  of  black 

basalt 
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INDEX 


Abbreyiations    in     iiiacriutionf.      See 

Sigla. 
Abraxas,  301. 
Acbates  (agate\  320. 
Acbmes,199.  ' 
Adiimas  fdiiinond),  309. 
Aflylum,  15. 
JEginetan  epoch  or  period,  in  8culptim\ 

127. 
i£d  brouze),candidain>  209 ;  GorinthiaD, 

210. 
JSsculapius,  192. 
AgaU\  320. 

A^thoi'semon,  150,  157. 
Ambob'tron — Brunswick  vases,  280. 
Abe,  13. 
AUion,  270,  279. 
Almandine  garnet,  315. 
Alphabet,  Greek,  347 ;  Etruscan,  364  ; 

lAtin,  372. 
Altars,   Eg:yptiun,    36 ;    Gi'ecianv    36 ; 

Runian,  38. 
Alto-rilievo,    Fgyptiiin,    202;    Greek, 

204. 
Amazons,  198. 
Amazon  stone,  324. 
Amethyst,  313;  oriental,  314. 
Amethystos  amethyst),  313. 
Amphiprostyle,  32. 
Amphitheatre,  Etruscan,  68;    Eoman, 

68. 
Afi^tBaXeiftos,  10. 
AJnphitiite,  l(>7. 
Amun,  141,  144,  148,  149. 
Amymone,  107. 
Anaculuthoi),  331. 
Anaglypta,  201. 
Andronitis,  10. 
Andro  sphinx,  150. 
Animals  in  Egyptian  seulpture,  121, 

156. 
Ank,  Anouke,  148. 
Aunulus  Bigemmeos,  305. 
Anta,  goddess  of  war,  1 48. 


Antiptosis,  331. 

Anubis,  144,  149. 

ApelleSk  215. 

Aphrodite,  175.    See  Venus. 

Apis,  150. 

Apia,  159. 
i   Apodyterium,  75. 

t  Apollo,  168 ;  Callinicos,  Reposing, 
'  CitliursBdus,  Agonistes,  Sauroctouos, 
I        169. 

i  Apop  (Apophis),  the  great  serpent,  the 
!         emblem  of  sin,  150,  157. 
'   Appianum,  217. 
,   ApsLs,  81. 
I   Apteiul,  31. 
I   Aquamurine,  314. 

I  Aqua,  Appia,  Anio  Vetus^  Marcia. 
TupulS)  Julia,  91 ;  Virgo,  Albietina, 
Claudia,  Auio  Novu^s  92. 

Aqueducts,  89.  iSe«Aqua.  Roman,  91; 
Nismes,  Segovia,  93. 

ArsQostyle,  33. 

Arch,  88. 

Archaic  style  in  painted  vases,  24B. 

Arches  (Triumphal;,  77  ;  of  Drusus,  78 ; 
Titus,  78 ;  8eptimius  Severup,  78 ; 
Gonstuntine,  7^ ;  Janus  79 ;  Trajan, 
79. 

Area,  72. 

Aremit  68. 

Aieiiatum,  2.6. 

Aies,  174. 

Arminium,  217. 

Aroeris,  the  elder  Horu8»  144. 

Artemis,  169. 

Artists.    See  Engravers. 

names  on  painted  vases,  235. 

Abaroton,  227. 

Aspasius,  270»  278. 

Asteria,  317. 

Astrifcri,  256. 

4-if,  crown  of  Osiris,  144. 

Athena,  171  ;  Promachos,  173. 

Athor,  142,  147,.  149, 150  156. 
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Atmu,  142,  146. 

Atramentuin,  218. 

Atrium,  10 ;  Tiuoonicum,  11 ;  tetrastylc, 

12;   Corinthian,  12;  diBpluviatmn, 

12 ;  testudiuatum,  13. 
Anlcea,  65. 
Aulua,  268,  276. 
Avanturine,  824. 

Bacchantes  BucchsB,  187. 

Bacchus,  181. 

Baths,  Bahicsd,  75 ;   of  Garacalla,  76  ; 

Diocletian,  76 ;  Titus,  76 ;  Pompeii, 

77. 
Bahieuni,  75. 
Basaltes  (basalt),  325. 
Basanites,  326. 
Basilica,  81. 
Bas-reliefs,  201;   Egyptian,   119,  201; 

Etruscan,  202  ;  Greek  and  Roman, 

203;   of  the   Parthenon,    205;   on 

Sarcophagi,  207.    See  Relief. 
Beryllus  (beryl),  314. 
Beryl  (yellow),  314. 
Betham  C8ir  William^,  on  the  Etruscan 

inscriptions,  367. 
Block  ''colour),  used  by  the  Egyptians, 

211;  by  the  Greeks,  218. 
Blue  (colour  ,  used  by  the  Egyptians, 

210;  by  the  G neks,  217. 
Boustrophcdon,  349. 
Bricks,  Kg3rptian,  Greek.  Roman,  8. 
Bridges.     See  Pons.     Roman  bridges, 

85 ;  of  Trajan,  at  Alcantara,  Ponte 

della  Badia,  86. 
Bronze,  209;  of  ^ina,  Delos,  209; 

Corinthian,  210. 
Brown  (colour),  218. 
Buccinum,  218. 
Bust,  160. 

Oabochonsi,  257. 

Cadmus,  848. 

Caldarium,  75. 

Callaina,  green  turquoise,  324. 

Callais,  turquoise,  324. 

Calliope,  192. 

Cnmei,  253,  254,  257 ;  celebrated,  273. 

Cameo,  257  ;  of  the  St.  Chapelle,  273; 
of  Vienna,  274;  of  Naples  (Tazza 
Farnese),  275 ;  of  Jupiter  ^giochus, 
276  ;  Carpegna  cameo,  277. 

Canons  or  rules  of  proportion  in  Egyp- 
tian sculpture,  120. 

Canopi,  101. 

Capitoline  marbles.  See  Fasti  Consu- 
lares. 

Caprices,  258. 

Capsarii,  75. 

Carbuncle,  315. 

Carbunculus  (garnet).  315.  See  Garnet. 

Carceree,  68,  72. 


Caroheaium  of  St.  Denys,  279. 

Camira  marble,  209. 

Caryatides,  46. 

Castellum,  91. 

Castor,  200. 

Castur,  159. 

CtUa,  15,  23. 

Cenotaph,  113. 

CenUurs,  188. 

Ceres,  167. 

Chaloedonius,  318. 

Chalcedony,  318. 

Characterurtics  of  Greek  Glyptio  art; 
295. 

Charites  (the  Graces),  190. 

Charun,  159. 

Cbemi.  Egypt,  148. 

Chimera,  159 ;  chimem,  258. 

Chiton,  161 :  Doric,  Ionic,  162. 

Chlamys,  162. 

Chnubis,  300. 

Xoi/Mxrcpiov,  395. 

Chonso,  142,  146,  148, 150^ 

Christian  inscriptions.  See  Inscriptions. 

formulsB,  396. 

names,  398. 

sigla,  399. 

symbols,  396. 

Chrysoberyl,  314. 

Ciirysoberyllus  (yellow  beryl),  314. 

Chrysocolla,  217. 

Chrysolite,  312. 

Chrysoprase,  318. 

Chrysoprasius     (yellow-gieen-jade), 
317. 

Clirysopteron,  312. 

Xotfioroj  164. 

Cinerary  urn,  112. 

Cinnabaris,  216. 

Cippus,  110. 

Circi.  72. 

Circular  temples,  29. 

Circumlitio,  220. 

Circus,  Maximus,  73;  of  Romulos,  73. 

Clio,  192. 

Clipeus,  75. 

Cochlis,  51. 

Cocumella  at  Vulci,  109. 

CoBlon,  217. 

CcBruleum,  217. 

Collections,  glyptographic,  ancient,  265 : 
modem,  2S3. 

Colosseum,  69. 

Colossi,  Egyptian,  119;  of  Amunoph 
III. ;  of  Rameses  IL,  119. 

Colouring  temples,  35 ;  statuary,  218. 

Colours  used  by  the  Egyptians,  210; 
by  the  GredEs,  216 ;  Romans,  228. 

Columbarium,  112. 

Column,  38;  Egyptian,  39;  Grecian, 
41 ;  Doric,  43 ;  Ionic.  44 ;  Corin- 
thian, 48;  Roman,  46;   Doric,  46; 
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Jonio,  46 ;  OorinUiian,  48 ;  Compo- 
site, 49. 

Goltunns,  monumental,  of  Trajan,  80; 
Antonine,  51 ;  Pompey.  51 ;  Phocas, 
51 ;  naval,  51 ;  milliarj,  52. 

Composite  column,  49. 

Concamerata  Sudatio,  75. 

Consulship  on  inscriptions,  378. 

Corinthian  column,  Grecian,  48 ;  Boman, 
48. 

temples,  27,  29. 

Costume,  Grecian,  161 ;  Roman,  163. 

Creta  viridis,  217. 

Crio  sphinx,  151. 

Crobylus,  168,  170. 176. 

Crown  of  the  Pharaohs,  142 ;  of  Osiris, 
144. 

Crystallus  (crystal),  316. 

Cubicula,  13. 

Cunei,  64,  69. 

Cupid,  189. 

Cupra,  158. 

Cups,  of  Sardonyx,  279 ;  of  St.  Denys, 
279;  Brunswick,  280;  murrhine,280. 

Cybele,  193. 

Cyclopean  walls,  3. 

Cylinders,  Egyptian,  289. 

Cynocephalus,  157. 

Dactylogia,  255. 

Dactyloglyptic,  255. 

Dactylog^phy,  255. 

Dactylotheca,  255. 

Dicdalean  period  or  epoch  in  sculpture, 

124. 
Dates,  in  Egyptian  inncripiions,  342; 

Greek,    347.    352;    Roman,    378; 

Christian,  397. 
Decastyle,  33. 
Decline  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  Egyptian, 

116;   Etruscan,   123;   Greek,  136; 

Roman,  139. 
Demetcr,  167. 
Demotic  writing,  837,  340;  when  first 

used,  341. 
Determinative  signs  in  hieroglyphics, 

338. 
Diamond,  309. 
Diana,    169;   Lncifera,    170;    Luciua, 

171 ;  Hecate,  171 ;  Triformis,  Trivia 

of  the  Ephesians,  171. 
Diaatyle,  33. 
Aiaroyoc,  3. 

Aia^ii^/iaTa  (pT8Scinctionc8\  61 
Dicthyotheton,  7. 
Didoron,  a  brick,  8. 
Digamma,  348. 
Dionysus.     See  Bacchus,  181. 
Dioscuri,  200. 
DioBoorides,  257,  268,  277. 
AiirAois,  ZiieKolZiOV,  162. 
Distemper  painting,  218,  226. 


Divus,  378. 

Doric  column,  Grecian,  44 ;  Boman,  46. 

temple,  24. 

Drill  (terebra),  255. 
Duilian  column,  51,  374. 

Egyptian  Deities,  three  forms,  140 ; 
three  orders,  141. 

Glyptography,  285. 

painting,  210. 

Pal«ography,  337. 

style  in  sculpture,  115. 

Hxcia,  66. 

Eileythuia,  148,  150. 

EliBothesium,  76. 

EUipsis,  331. 

Embalming,  three  modes,  98. 

Emerald,  300. 

H/a8<ir\o29tov,  162. 

E^plecton,  3,  7. 

Encaustic  painting,  218,  219. 

Enchorial.    See  Demotic. 

Engraved  stones,  250.    See  Stones. 

—^  celebrated   engraved    stones, 

273. 

Engravers.  Greek,  anterior  to  Alex- 
ander, 267.  From  the  time  of 
Alexander  to  the  age  of  Augustus, 
267.  Age  of  Augustus,  268.  Pos- 
terior to  Augustus,  269.  Whose  oge 
is  uncertain,  270.  Roman,  272. 
Lower  Empire,  272. 

Engraving,  invention  of  the  art  on  hard 
stpnes  attributed  by  Mr.  King  to 
tlie  engravers  of  Nineveh,  253; 
Egyptian  engraving  much  earlier, 
253. 

Enigmatic  (class  of  hieroglyphs),  337, 
338. 

Epitaphs.  Greek,  353 ;  Potiddsan,  358 ; 
of  rolychronius,  360 ;  Etniscau,  :-:69, 
371 ;  Roman,  381 ;  of  Scipio,  389 ; 
of  Syphax,  390;  of  Bibulus,  390; 
Epitaphs,  392;  Christian,  396,  400. 

ZmBritia,  105. 

Epithemata,  106. 

Epochs  in  the  art  of  sculpture.  See 
Periods. 

Epochs  of  Painted  Vases,  243. 

Erato,  192. 

'HfNtfo,  105. 

Ercle,  158. 

Ei-oe.  189.    See  Cupid. 

Essonite,  315. 

Etruscan  alphabet,  364. 

deiliea,  160. 

Glyptogmphy,  290. 

inscriptions,  at  Gubbio,  365 ; 

at  Perugia,  366. 

language,  its  origin,  accord- 
ing to  Niebuhr,  Bunsen, 
MiiUer,  367. 
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Etruscan  painting  218. 

'^— Palnography,  963. 

people,  303. 

Btyle  in  Bculpture,  121. 

'— timplo,  27. 

Engubian  iablcs,  365;  Etruscan,  305; 

I^ilin,  874. 
FnripiiB,  73. 
Eush  le,  33. 
EuttVpe,  192. 
Eutyches,  278. 
EvoduF,  260.  278. 
Exodra,  14.  76. 

F»t<*5i,  193. 

Fnati  Gonsuliircs,  879 ;  Voniani,  379. 

Faucop,  13. 

Fauns,  184. 

Flora,  195. 

Fora,  80. 

Fortune,  193. 

Forum  of  Pompeii,  81. 

Fratres  Arvales,  373 

Ftpkco  painting.  218,  226". 

Fii  ddurium,  75. 

Funereal    iliscriptions,    Greek,    353* ; 

Etruscan,  869;  Roman.  380;  Cbris- 

linn,  305. 

Garnet,  315 ;  p3Tope.  almandine.  Siriam, 

guamaccino,  liyacintbine^  essonite» 

carbuncle,  315. 
Gate,  gateways,  80. 
Gemma  Aug^^tea,  274. 
Genii   four)  of  Amenti,  101,  144, 149. 
Glyptic  art  (meclianical  process),  255 ; 

Egyptian.    285 ;    Etmscan^     290  ; 

Greek,  294 ;  Roman,  297. 
Glyptic.  250. 
Glyptogmphy,  or  Engreved  Stones,  250 ; 

origin  and  history.  252;   materials, 

255 ;    knowledge    and  tests,  258  ; 

subjects.   262 ;    Ancient  glyptogra- 

phiccollection-s,  265 ;  ancient  artists, 

206. 
Gnajus  268.  278. 
Gnostic  engmved  gems,  299. 
Graces,  190. 
Granite,  326. 
Greek  deities,  103. 

inscription.s.    See  Inscript'ons^ 

style  in  sculpture,  123. 

(nrchaic)  style  in  painted  vasr  a, 

243. 

beautiful  style  in  paitited  ^ases^ 

2-14. 
Green  Ccolour)  used  by  the  Egyptians^ 

21 1 ;  by  the  Greeks.  217. 
Group,  160. 
Grylli,  257. 
Gunmaccino  (gnrn'^t*,  315. 
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GynsBconitis,  10. 
Gynicceuro,  10. 

Hades,  153. 

Hnmatltes  (haematite),  325. 

Hall,  hypostyle,  of  Kamak,  17. 

Hapimou,  the  Nile.  146. 

Hnrpy  tomb  from  Xanthns,  106. 

Hebe,  195. 

Heliotrope  or  bloodstone.  317. 

Heliotropium,  317. 

Hepbmstus,  171.    iSee  Vulcan. 

Hera.  165.    Bee  Juno. 

Hercules.  195 ;  Famese.  196. 

Herma,  160. 

Hermaphroditus,  190. 

Hermes,  17 J;  logics,  180.  See  Mer- 
cury. 

Hestia.  181.    iSee  Ve^^ta. 

Het.  144. 

Hexastyle,  33. 

Hieraco  sphinx,  151. 

Hieratic  writing.  337;  invention  of, 
340  ;  when  used,  340. 

Hieroglyphic  writing,  337;  fourclaases, 
337 :  arrangement  of,  339 ;  antiquity 
of,  339 ;  number  of  signB  used,  310. 

Hieron,  23. 

Himation,  162. 

Hippodrome,  74. 

Historical  inscriptions:  Parian  chronicle, 
351  ;  8igean,  357 ;  Potidsan,  358 ; 
Fasti  Consnlares,  379 ;  Kalendariam 
PriBnestinum,  379 ;  Monumentom 
Ancyranum,  378  ;  Monumentum 
Adulitanum  333. 

Horlmt,  Agathodiemon,  150. 

Horti,  159. 

HonLs,  144,  146,  149. 150 

Hou.^s,  Efsyptian,  9;  Greek,  10;  Bo- 
man,  10. 

Hyacinth  ( jacynth\  313. 

Hyacinthine  garnet,  315. 

Hyaciiithus  Tsapphire),  311. 

Hygieia,  192. 

Hyllup,  271.  278. 

Hymettus,  marble  of,  208. 

Hymn  of  the  Fratres  Anrales,  373. 

Hypathral,  33.  34. 

Hypergaean  tombs,  94. 

Hypoeaustum,  76. 

Hypogicun  tombs,  94. 

Hypostyle.  10. 

Hysginum.  218. 


Inspis  Cchalcedony\  318. 
:    rbis,  157. 

,    Ideographic   (Bunsen's  term   for  sym- 
I         bolical  sfgn8\  .S38. 
!    Ikonogmphic    (class    of   hieroglyphs), 
8H7,  338. 

Imitations  of  gems,  prei'ions  stones,  326. 
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Imperator,  in  inscriptions,  878. 

Impressions  of  gems,  modem,  327 ; 
ancient,  327. 

In  antls,  32. 

Incertum,  7. 

Indigo^  Indicam,  217. 

Inscriptions  on  gems,  2G0. 

on  painted  vases,  336. 

on  rings,  34.5. 

Inscriptions,  «ee  a&o  Palaeography,  in- 
scribe 1,  engraved,  la'd  on,  329  ; 
bilingual,  trilingnal,  330;  metric, 
332 ;  religious,  historical,  332 ;  sdciu- 
tific,  funere  li.  Christian,  333  ;  coUee- 
tion.4,  publ  slied,  333  ;  in  museums, 
336;  Egyptian,  342;  direction  of 
the  lines  of  Egyptian  inscriptions, 
339  ;  of  Greek  inscriptions,  348 ; 
Greek,  316 ;  monumental,  351  ; 
bearing  decrees,  treaties,  etc.,  350; 
vpoffKuyrffiara,  353  ;  funereal,  353  ; 
Sigia,  35*^:  examples  of  Greek  in- 
scriptions, 357;  Etruscan,  3^>3;  in- 
scription at  Gubbio,  365 ;  at  Perugia, 
36 ) ;  votive  inscriptions,  368 ;  fune- 
real, 369 ;  Roman,  372 ;  hymn  of 
the  Fratiies  Arvales,  373;  Duilian 
column,  374  ;  on  sarcophagus  of 
Scipio,  374 ;  Latin  tablets  of  £u- 
gubiuni,  374 ;  connected  with  reli- 
gious worship,  375 ;  historical,  376 ; 
Fasti  Consularcs,  379 ;  Kalendarium 
Praenestinum,  379;  Monumentum 
Ancyranura,  379 ;  funereal,  380 ; 
Sigbi,  383 ;  examples  of  Koman  in- 
scriptions. 388;  Ghribtian,  395;  all 
funereal,  395 ;  symb^l8  used,  396 ; 
formulsD.  391) ;  Du  Rossi's  classifica- 
tion, 397 ;  grammatical  peculiaritirs, 
398 ;  names  found  in  them,  3.18 ; 
Sigla,  399;  examples  of  Cliristi.m 
inscriptions,  400. 

Inscriptions,  celebrat  d,  of  Adulis,  333 ; 
Roaetta  ston*,  312;  of  Abydos,  of 
Kumak,  343 ;  of  Memphis,  343 ;  of 
Tanis,  345 ;  Sig<  an,  367 ;  Potidaaan, 
358 ;  Eu;?ubian  tables,  365  ;  of 
Perugia.  306  ;  hymn  of  the  Fratres 
Arvales,  373 ;  on  Duilian  column, 
374,  388 ;  on  sarcophagus  of  Scipio, 
374, 3  "^9 ;  Latin  tablets  of  Eugubium, 
374  ;  Fasti  Consulares,  379  ;  Kalen- 
darium Preenestinum,  379;  Monu- 
ment um  Ancyranum,  379  ;  on  arch 
of  Titus,  ,S91 ;  on  column  of  Trajan, 
391  ;  on  arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
391 ;  on  arch  of  Gallienu<j,  392 ;  on 
arch  of  Gmstantine,  392. 

liitagli,  celebmted,  27/. 

Intaglio,  257. 

Intaglio  rUievato,  119,  201. 

Ionic  column,  Grecian,  44 ;  Roman,  46. 


Ionic  temples,  27. 

Iris,  195. 

Irregular  horizontal  walls,  5. 

Isiac  table,  345. 

Isis.  143,  148.  149.  1.50. 

laidomum,  3. 

Jade  (yellow  green),  317 ;  (dark  green^, 

322. 
Jasper,  322. 

Judgment  of  the  soul,  103. 
Juno.  165 ;  Pronuba,  Bospita,  166. 
Jupiter  Olympius  of  Phidias,  130  r  as 

restored  by  Quatremero  de  Quincy, 

130 ;  by  FLixmnn.  164. 
Jupitor,  163;  Serapis,  163. 

Kalendarium  Proenestinum.  379, 

Ka\o;  on  painted  vase**,  236. 

Kavffts,  219. 

KfpKiHts  cunei,  64. 

Kliem,  141,  145. 

Kings.  Egyptian,  153^. 

Kioned«m,  349. 

Kiovfs   105. 

KKlfiUKfi,  (*4. 

KKificutTTipfSt  65. 

Kneph,  142,  148, 149,  300. 

Knowledge  and  test  of  engraved  stones,. 

258. 
Koilanaglypha,  201.. 
K'^tXoi',  cavea,  &i, 
KoAtos.  162. 
Kopjm,  348. 
Kvoofn,  217., 

liabrum,  75,  76. 

L'.iconicum,  75. 

Landscape  painting.  224. 

Lanzi,  his  mode  of  interpreting  Etruscan 

inscriptions,  366. 
Ijnpidary  style,  331,  350. 
liapis  lazuli.  323. 
Ltir^irium,  1:^. 
I^sa,  159. 

I^teres,  crudi,  cocti,  9. 
Latin  alphabet,  Mommsen's  opinion  as 
to  its  origin,  372. 

language,   1  ^^psius*  opinion  on- 

its.  origin,  .375  ;  Niebuhr's,  375. 

tablet  of  Euirubium,  374. 

Lavacnim,  76. 

Leucachates  'white  cornelian^,  319. 

Lighting  of  temples,  34. 

Lithostroton.  227. 

Aoytioy.  65. 

Ix)sna,  159. 

Ludius,  222. 

AuKafiamos,  352. 

liUni,  marble  of^  208. 

Lysippus,  134. 

liithocollesis,  255. 
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Lithoglyphi,  255. 
LychniB  (ruby),  311. 
Lyncurium  (jacinth),  313. 

Ma,  142. 147. 

MaDnades,  187. 

MaBnianum,  68. 

Magnes  (ma<?netite),  325. 

Malachite,  323. 

Mania,  159. 

Mantus,  159. 

Marble,  208;  Parian,  Pentelic,  Hy- 
mettan,  of  Thasos,  of  Lixni,  208. 

Marmoratam,  226. 

Mara,  174;  Gradivus,  Stator,  Ultor, 
Victor,  Pacifer,  175. 

Maaoniy,  Egyptian,  2;  Grecian,  3; 
Italian,  8 ;  Roman,  fire  species,  7. 

Materials  employed  in  the  glyptic  art, 
255 

Man,  142,  146. 

Mausoleum  of  Halicamassus,  107. 

Maut,  141,  146,  149. 

Mean,  159. 

Meleager,  199. 

Melinum,  218. 

Blelpomene,  192« 

Menvra,  158. 

Meplat,  259. 

Mercury,  179 ;  Belvedere,  180. 

Meta,  72. 

Methods  of  painting  used  by  the 
ancients  (fuesoo,  distemper,  en- 
caustic), 218. 

Mezzo  rilicYO,  201,  205;  in  gems,  257. 

Milliary  column,  52. 

MtXros,  216. 

Minerva,  171. 

Minium,  216. 

Mithraic  engraved  stones,  290. 

Mithras,  299. 

MoirsB,  the  fiettes,  193. 

Molochites  (nephrite),  322. 

Monogi-am  of  Christ,  396. 

Monopleral,  34. 

Monumentum,  109 ;  Adulitanum,  333  ; 
Ancyranum,  379. 

Mormorio,  313. 

Mortar,  7. 

Mosaic,  226;  Egyptian,  227;  Greek, 
227,  229;  of  Pergamos,  228;  of 
Dioscorides,  228;  of  Palestrina, 
229  ;  of  the  house  of  Pansa,  Pompeii, 
229;  Roman,  229;  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  230. 

Mummies,  96;  Egyptian,  99;  Greek, 
99. 

Mummification,  why  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians,  96. 

Mummy  case,  100 ;  of  Queen  Amasis, 
101;  of  Menkare,  101. 

Muntu,  142, 148,  150. 


Murex,  217,  218. 

Murrhina  (fluor  spfer),  281,  321. 

Muirhine  va^es,  280. 

Muses,  190. 

MjTthology  of  scolpture,  140. 

'    NatSm,  105. 
,    Nao8,23. 

Naumaehin,  73. 

Naval  column,  51. 

Naxium,  255. 

Necropolis  rEtniscan),  109. 

Neith,  141.146,  149,150. 

Nemesis,  194. 
,    Nephrite,  322. 
I    Nepthys.  143.  148. 
i    Ncptime,  166. 
I    Nethnns,  159. 

Netpe,  147. 

Nicias,  215. 

Nicolo.  319. 
j    Nike,  195. 

)    Nomenclature  (English  and  Italian)  of 
painted  vases,  248. 

Nortia,  159. 
I    Nucleus,  82. 

Obelisks,  22,  72 ;  inscription  on,  345. 
'    Obsidianum  (obsidian),  325. 
'    Oclire  (*XP«).  217. 

Octastyle,33. 

CEci.  13. 
I    Olympiads.  Greek,  351 ;  Roman,  352. 
I    Onychina.  oriental  alabaster,  282. 
I    Onyx,   319;    oriental    alabaster.    282, 

'319. 
i    Opalus  (opal),  316. 
,    Ophites,  serpentine,  326. 
I    Opisthodomos,  24. 

Opus  incertum,  2. 

musivuin,  226. 

reticulatum,  2,  7. 

8ectile.227. 

.    tesselatum,  or  vermiculatum,  227. 

Opx'h<^p^»  64,  65. 
I    Orchestra,  66. 

Orpheus,  199. 

Osiris.  143. 146, 150. 
'    Osiris- Apis  =  Serapis,  149. 
'    Ostia,  72. 
;    Ostium,  10. 
'    Ostrum,  217. 

,    Ovals,  royal  Egyptian,  153 ;  containing 
name  and  title  of  kings,  341 ;  ovals 
I         of  Rameses  II.,  341. 

Painting,    Egyptian,    210;    Etruscan, 
213;  Greek,  214;  Roman,  222. 

Paintings  at  Pompeii,  223. 
I    Palamedes,  348. 

Palieography,  or  inscriptions,  aim  and 
utility  of  its  study,  328;  materials 
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which  bear  inscriptioDS,  329 ;  illative 
importance  of  inscriptions,  830 ;  cri- 
tical knowledge  of  inscriptionB,  331 ; 
classification  of  inscriptions,  332; 
history  of  palaeography,  333 ;  Egyp- 
tian, 337;  Greek,  346;  Etruscan, 
363;  Roman,  372 ;  Christian,  395. 

Palla,  162. 

PaUas,  172,  173.  278. 

Pamphilns,  278. 

Pan,  186. 

Panels,  216. 

Papyri,  102. 

YlapaffKiiyta,  65. 

Parian  chronicle,  351. 

marble,  208. 

Parrhasius,  214. 

Pusht,  142,  149. 

Pediment,  24. 

Pentadoron,  a  brick,  8. 

Pentelio  marble,  208. 

Peplos,  162. 

PeriboloB,  23. 

Peridot,  313. 

Periods  of  the  art  of  sculpture — Egyp- 
tian, 115;  Etruscan,  121;  Greek, 
123;  DsBdalean,  124;  ^ginetan, 
V17;  Phidian,  129:  Proxitelean, 
133 ;  decline,  136  ;  Soman,  136. 

Periods  of  the  Greek  school  of  glyptics, 
295. 

Peripteral,  32. 

Peristyle,  13. 

Persephone,  193. 

Perseus,  199. 

Petasus,  162. 

Phidian  period  or  epoch  of  sculpture, 
129. 

Phoenix,  153. 

Phonetic  (class  of  hieroglyphs),  337, 
339. 

Phtah,  142,  145,  149. 

Phtah-Soivkari,  148. 

Phuphluns,  158.  • 

Piscina,  76,  90. 

Plans  of  temples,  31. 

Plasma,  317. 

Pluto,  193. 

Podium,  68. 

Pollux,  200. 

Polychromy,  219;  employed  at  the 
early  and  late  periods  of  art,  220. 

Polyg^otus,  214. 

Polygonal  walls,  3. 

Polylithic  scidpture,  209. 

Polymnia,  192. 

Pons,  Bublicius,  Palatinus,  Fabricius, 
Cestius,  Janiculum,Triumphalis,  85 ; 
^lius,  MQvios,  Nanuensis,  86. 

Porphyrites  (porphyry),  326. 

Porta  triumphalis,  72. 

Posticum,  24. 


Poetsoenium,  65,  67. 

Potidfloan  inscription,  358. 

Prase,  317. 

Prasius,  317  ;  heliotrope,  323. 

Pnecinctiones,  64,  68. 

Praxitelean  epoch  or  period  in  sculp* 

ture,  133. 
Primitive  tombs  at  Satumia,  108. 
Pronaos,  24. 
Propylon,  16. 
Proscenium,  66. 
Proserpine,  193. 
TlpoaKTiyioyt  65. 
UpoaKvyrifuit  353. 
UpocTas,  vestibule,  10. 
Prostyle,  32. 
Prothyrum,  10. 
Protogenes,  215. 
Pschent,  144. 
Pseudo-dipteral,  32. 
P^seudo-isodomon,  3. 

Pseudo-pet  ipterat  33. 

V-nipurfxa,  351. 

Psyche,  190. 

Pteromata,  33. 

Pulpitum,  65,  67. 

Pultuke,  159. 

Pulvinar,  73. 

Punch  (ferrum  retusum),  255. 

Purple,  colour,  217;  Tyrian  purple, 
218. 

Purpurissimum,  217. 

Puzzolana,  345. 

Pycnostyle,  33. 

Pylon,  16. 

Pyramids,  56 :  of  Cheops,  59 ;  Cheph- 
ren,  60;  Mycerinus,  60;  8akkara, 
60;  Lepsius'  theory,  61 ;  Etruscan, 
62  ;  Greek,  62  ;  Roman,  62. 

Pyrgoteles,  254,  267. 

Pyrope  (gtirnet),  315. 

Queens,  Egyptian,  153. 

Ra,  142, 146,  148,  150. 
Ranpo,  the  god  of  war,  146. 
Raseua,  the  Etruscans,  363,  367. 
Red,  colour,  used  by  the  Egyptians, 

210;  by  the  Greeks,  216. 
Regolini  Galassi  tomb,  109. 
Regular  horizontal  walls,  6. 
Relief,    Egyptian,     119;     Greek    and 

Roman,    202;    alto    rilievo,    203; 

mezzo  rilievo,  basso  rilievo,  204 ;  in 

gems,  257. 
Representative  (class  of  hieroglyphs  , 

337.  338. 
Reticu latum,  7. 
Rhamc'ssion,  15. 
Rhea,  193. 
Rings,  302;    Egyptian,    303;    Greek, 

304 ;  Etruscan,  304 ;  Roman,  305  ; 
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ring  of   Cheops   (^gbofb),    302;    of 

Amunoph  III.,  303 ;  of  Hortu,  303  ; 

with  (le vices,-  305;    hoofieki  eper'.s 

306 ;  thumb-ring,  307. 
Roads,  81.    J!!ke  Via. 
Rock-cut  tombs,  107. 
Roman  deities,  163. 

inscriptions.    See  iBscriptions. 

orders,  48. 

temples,  48. 

Rose  tta  fctoue,  342. 
Rostrata  colunma,  51. 
Rubrica,  216. 
Ruby,  311. 
Budus,  82. 

Sanduracba,  216. 

Sandaresos  fuvanturiue,  324. 
Sapphire,  311 ;  asti-riateid,  316. 
&ipphinis  (lapis  lazuli),  217,  323. 

Sarcophagi,  100  ;  of  Necianebo,  101 ;  of 
Scipio.  1 12, 374;  with  bas-reliefs,  206. 
Sarila  (said),  318. 

Stird  Achates  (oomellau),  319. 

Sardonyx,  319. 

^tyrs,  181.    See  Fauns. 

SairabeBJ,  Egj'ptian,  \5h  157,  257 ; 
ornamental,  funereal,  hibtorical,  28G ; 
material,  286  ;  krge  and  small,  287 ; 
small  bcambffii,  mythological,  his- 
torical, physiogniphicul,  various, 
288;  Etruscan,  291. 

Scanibssus  sacer,  286  ;  sacred  to  Pthuh, 
286  ;  Egyptian  name  "  Cheper," 
creator,  2«6. 

Sci'ptre,  Kuku£i,  144;   with  lotus,  144. 

Schola,  76. 

Sculpture,  115;  Egyptian,  115;  Etrus- 
can, 121 ;  Greek,  123;  Roman,  136. 

Seal  of  Rhampbiaitis,  253. 

Seal  rings,  Gitek,  304  ;  Roman,  305. 

Sealing  earth  of  the  Greek,  327. 

beb.  142,  146. 

Sebak,  Sevek,  1^2,  148,  150. 

JLfiKoSt  15,  24. 

tfepulcrum,  109, 

Sempis,  149.  163,  299. 

Serpentine  marble,  326. 

Seth,  Typhon,  143.  149,  150;  of  U.e 
Gnostics,  30a 

Sethlans,  158. 

Seti,  142,  146. 

Shabti,  Egvptiaa  sepulchral  figures  of 
cLiy.  102,  156. 

Shape's  of  jjainteil  va&es,  246. 

Sigean  inscription,  857. 

Sigla,  abbreviations  in  inscription  p. 
Greek,  355 ;  Romttn,  383  ;  Chiis- 
tian,  399. 

Signet-rings,  of  Judah,  302;  of  Joseph. 
302 ;  of  Cheops.  302  ;  of  Amunoph 
IIL,  303;  Egyptian,  303;   Greek. 


304 ;  Roman,  305  ;  of  Alexauder. 
304;  Pol}  crates.  304;  Pompoy, 
Julius  Ciesar.  Augustus.  Ifsecenaa. 
Nero,  Galbn.  305;  of  Michael 
Augtlo.  276. 

Signs,  hicrt/glyphic,  337 ;  chronological 
in  inscriptions,  316. 

Sil,  217. 

Sileni.  186. 

Simonides,  348. 

Smamgdiis  'emerald),  310;  tcedicus 
(malachite,  323. 

Smyrris,  255. 

Solon,  269,  277. 

Sothic  period,  153. 

Specus.  90. 

Sphinx,  150 :  Andro  sphinx.  150 ;  Oio 
.sphinx,  151 ;  Hicroco  8p].iiix,  151 ; 
great  sphinx,  151. 

2<f>pa7iS€f,  SOI. 

Spina,  72. 

Spoliatorium,  7.'^. 

Stadia.  74. 

Stitue.  160. 

Statumen,  82. 

2r7}Xai,  105,  156. 

Stele.  104. 

Stephanos,  165. 

Stola,  163. 

Stonis,  for  engraving,  250;  daftses  of 
stones,  transparent*,  bemi-tianspa- 
rent,  opaquo,  256.  309 ;  tnuisparent, 
309  ;  semi-tiunsparent.  316 ;  op:tqttei 
322. 

Stones,  engraved,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Etruscan,  291;  Roman,  298;  Mi- 
thraic,  299;  Gnostic,  299. 

Styles  in  sculpture,  Egyptian,  115  ; 
Etruscan,  121;  Greek,  123;  Ro- 
man, 136. 

of  Greek  inscriptiouF,  349. 

of  masoniy,  3. 

of  painted  vases,  243;    Etirlv, 

or  Egyptian,  243;  Aroliolc,  Greek, 
Severe  or  Transitional,  Beautiful, 
244  ;  Floiid.  Decadence.  246. 

Stylobale,  24. 

Subjects  of  engraved  stones,  262. 

en^^raved  on  rings,  308. 

Sudatorium,  75. 

Snggestuji,  68. 

Summunu}*,  158. 

Suramum  dorsum,  82. 

Suovetauiilia,  376. 

Syenite,  326. 

Symbolic  class  of  hieroglvphs,  337, 
338. 

Symplegmata,  258. 

Systyle,  33. 

Tablet  of  Rosetta,  312. 
of  Abyd«s  343. 
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Tablet  of  Kamak,  343. 

of  Memphis,  343. 

of  Tanis,  345. 

Tablets,  sepulchral,  Egyptian,  157. 
Eugubian,  366. 

— —  lciv€UCt5,  216. 

Tablinum,  13. 

Tanos  (amazon  stone),  324. 

Tan,  sacred,  144. 

Taarobolia,  376. 

Tautology  in  inscriptions,  331. 

Tazza  Farnese,  275. 

Tefhe,  142, 149, 150. 

Telamones,  46. 

Temples— Egyptian,  15;  Rhamession, 
16;  Karnak,  17;  Lnxor,  19;  Edfou, 
19  ;  Dendera,  22  ;  Grecian,  22  ; 
.^Sgina,  25;  Theseum,  25;  Parthe- 
non, 25 ;  Selinus,  25 ;  Psdstum,  26 ; 
Metapontum,  27;  Ercctlieum,  27; 
Jupiter  Olympius,  27 ;  Etniscan,  27 ; 
Ceres,  27 ;  Jupiter  Gapitolinus,  28 ; 
Roman,  28 ;  Minerva  Cbalcidica,  29 ; 
Vespasian,  29 ;  Saturn,  29 ;  Mars 
Ultor,  29 ;  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
29  ;  Fortuna  Virilis,  29  ;  Pantheon, 
29;  Vesta,  Sybil.  30;  Palmyra, 
Baalboc,  31 ;  Nismes,  31 ;  plans  of 
temples,  31 ;  lighting  of  temples,  34 ; 
colouring  of  temples,  35, 

Tepidarium,  75. 

Terpsichore,  192. 

Terra  ootta,  210. 

Tescher,  144. 

Tetrastyle,  33. 

Tetradoron,  a  brick,  8. 

BaXafioSf  10. 

Thalami,  13. 

Thalia,  192. 

Thasos,  marble  of,  208. 

Theatres,  63;  Greek,  63;  Etruscan, 
66 ;  Roman,  66. 

Thermae,  75. 

Thesan,  159. 

Theseus,  198. 

Thmei.  142,  147. 

Thoth.  142,  146, 148. 150. 

Thymele,  ©w/ifM,  05. 

Timanthcs,  214. 

Tinia.  158. 

Toga,  163. 

Tombs,  93  ;  Ej^yptian,  94  ;  Greek,  104 ; 
Etniscan,  l07;  Roman,  109;  tomb 
of  Osirt'i  Meneptlmh,  O.') ;  tombs  at 
Beni  Hassan ,  95  ;  Memjihis,  96 ; 
tomb  of  Atreus,  104 ;  t/)mbs  of 
private  individuals  (Greek,  105; 
Harpy  tomb,  106;  of  Mausolus, 
107;  tombs  of  Magna  Graacia.  107; 
Etruscan  tombs,  rock-cut  and 
tumuli.  107;  primitive,  108;  Cu- 
cumclla,  Vulci,  109  ;   Rcgolini  Ga- 


lassi.  109 ;  tomb  of  Anins,  109 ;  of 
Cocilia  Metella,  110;  of  Augostus, 
110;  Hadrian,  110;  tombs  at  Pom- 
peii, 113;  at  Petra,  114. 

Topaz,  312. 

Topazos  (chrysolite),  312. 

prasoides  (peridot),  313. 

Torso  Belvidere,  196. 

Treasury  of  Atreus  at  MycensB,  104. 

Tribe,  name  of  Roman  tribe  in  inscrip- 
tions, 882. 

Tribuneship  in  inscriptions,  378. 

Triclinium,  13,  14. 

Triformis.  171. 

Trivia,  171. 

Tufa,  lithoide,  granolare,  395. 

Tumuli,  94, 104,  107,  109. 

Tunic,  163. 

Turan,  159. 

Turms,  159. 

Turquoise,  324. 

Tuscan  column,  49. 

Tuscanica  signa,  122. 

TycLe,  193. 

Typhon,  143. 146. 149,  150. 

Tyrian  purple,  218. 

Unctuarium,  76. 

TirofficnyioVf  65, 

Urania.  192. 

UrfiDus,  roytd  snake,  144,  153,  157. 

Urn,  cinerary,  112,  207. 

Vases,  painted,  230;  Etruscan,  233; 
Greek,  234 ;  of  Greek  origin,  232 ; 
commerce  in  vases,  232 ;  clay  used 
in  Etruscan  vases.  233;  in  Greek 
vases,  234;  modesof  painting  them. 
234  ;  artists'  names  on  them,  235 ; 
inscriptions  on  them,  235;  classes, 
237 ;  MQlingen's  clapsification,  236 ; 
subjects,  237 ;  use.  239  ;  origin  of 
the  custom  of  placing  them  in  tombs. 
239;  not  mentioned  in  ancient 
authors,  240 ;  found  in  tomb.^,  241 ; 
covered  witli  a  coating  of  calcareous 
earth  when  found.  241 ;  manu- 
facture of  vases,  242;  imitations 
and  forgeries,  242 ;  collections,  243 ; 
epochs  or  styles  of  painted  vases, 
243;  shapes,  246;  English  and 
Italian  nomenclature.  248. 

Vases,  murrhine.  280.    ike  also  Cups. 

Vehicles  of  painting.  216. 

Vejovis.  158. 

Velarium,  66,  69. 

Venus,  175;  Urania,  Genetrix,  176; 
Victrix,  Anadyomeno,  Callipygos, 
177. 

Verde  di  Tarquinia,  822. 

Vcrmiglioli,  on  tlie  inscription  of 
Perugia,  360. 
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Vermilion,  210. 

Yeeta,  181. 

Via,  82  ;  Appia,  82 ;  Latlna,  83 ;  Labi- 
cana,  83;  Pronestina,  83;  Tibnr- 
tina,  83;  Nomentana,  83;  Balaria, 
83;  Flaminia,  84;  Oassia,  84; 
Aarelia,  84;  Portnensis,  84; 
Ostiensis,  84;  Ardeatina,  Laaren- 
tina,  Seveiiana,  84. 

Victory,  195. 

Villa,  Roman,  14. 

Voltamna,  169. 

Vomitoria,  69. 

Votive  inscriptions,  Greek,  353 ;  Etrus- 
can, 368 ;  Roman,  376. 

Vulcan.  171. 

Walls,  Egyptian,  1 ;  Grecian,  3 ;  Italian, 


\ 


3 ;  Roman,  6 ;  Cyclopean,  3  ;  polj- 

gonal,  3 ;   irregular  horizontal,  5 ; 

regular    horizontal,  6;    coating  of 

walls  at  Pc»npeii,  225. 
White,  colour,  used  by  tbe  Egyptians 

211 ;  by  the  Greeks,  2ia 
Windows,  finestne,  14. 

Xyatus,  13. 

Yellow  colour  used  by  the  Eg^yptianB, 
211 ;  by  the  Greek,  216. 

Zeus,  163;  Olympius,  Meilichioe,  Orkioe, 

164. 
Zeuxis,  214. 
Zircon,  313. 
Z»yi9,  162. 
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